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LAUNCE AND HIS DOG. 


‘When a man’s servant shall play the cur w 
hin 


look you, it goes hard; one that I brought 


ip of a puppy.” 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, 























The Newfoundland Naval Reserve: drilling at St. John’s in winter. 


OUR COLONIAL NAVAL 


OUR NAVY 


py P. T. 


MONG the Imperial questions of 
the hour is that of naval defence, 
and the part which the colonies 


should play therein. Rival schools of 
experts and writers are advocating either 
that the colonies should merge their 
individuality in a common scheme, or 
that the naval programme of each 
overseas territory should be primarily 
directed by itself; while it is admitted on 
all sides that the mother country is bearing 
an enormous burden which the colonies 
should lighten as much as possible, seeing 
that they benefit as fully from the navy as 
she does. 

With all the great powers stretching 
out, octopus-like, to acquire territory in 
remote regions, the importance of the 
naval arm is becoming steadily more 
manifest. ‘The fleets form the tentacles 
by which these distant appanages are to be 
held ; and expansion implies the guarding 
of these possessions at any cost, since the 
loss of them would mean the loss of 
prestige, which in turn would spell peril 
to the home-land. ‘Therefore we see 
Britain’s naval budget swollen from 
420,000,000 to £36,000,000, in five 
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OVERSEAS. 


M‘GRATH. 


years; and her naval personnel from 
II10,000 to 163,000. Money may be 
found and ships may be built ; science 
may discover and ingenuity apply new 
agencies of destruction ; the nations may 
vie with each other in perfecting and 
diversifying marine fabrics. But to provide 
sufficient men to crew all these ships is 
the problem which is alarming naval 
strategists the world over. The training 
of the levies is no less difficult a subject 
to deal with. In Nelson’s day, when the 
ships were of wood, moved by sails and 
manned by seafolk, the making of seamen 
was a simple matter ; but to-day the ships 
are complicated boxes of machinery, and 
the technical knowledge of the specialist- 
engineer, torpedoer, electrician, stoker, 
and artificer, is required to control success- 
fully every department of her internal 
economy. 

Such is the situation which besets 
England at present. Vulnerable only 
from the sea, she has to keep her navy 
equal to that of any two other nations. 
With ships constantly building of larger 
bulk and greater speed, and ranging 
from ironclads to submarines, with more 
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complicated weapons and more sensitive 
vitals, the need for men is growing out 
of all proportion to the supply. Every 
year sees several thousands added to the 
navy rolls. until now the sources of 
recruiting are sapped; for it must not 
be forgotten that concurrently with this 
augmentation of the naval strength the 
military machine has also to be kept up. 
But there is this difference, that where 
skeleton army corps may be tolerated, 
a skeleton fleet is not to be thought of; 
and men for the navy must be had if the 
British Empire is to be maintained. 

The other maritime powers are also 


she had twenty-five torpedo-boats com- 
pleted and twenty-seven more under 
construction, and yet not one of the fifty- 
two could be commissioned for want of 
men. Lieutenant-Commander Smith, of 
that navy, writing in the Worth American 
Review of September last, declared that 
“the United States requires to-day 70,000 
men more than the law has provided for, 
and it has only half as many officers as it 
needs ; and even if an effort to remedy 
this cardinal defect began to-day, the 
supply of men and officers could not 
overtake the need of the navy at the 
lowest estimate for ten or twelve years.” 

















H.M.8. Cordelia in the ice off Newfoundland. 


faced with this difficulty in an acute form. 
Germany is striving to create a mighty 
navy at the Kaiser’s behest, though 
Socialism lessens the strength and 
efficiency of its personnel. The falling 
birth-rate of France makes it difficult to 
secure an adequate number of men to 
crew her warships. Russia’s lack of a 
seaboard commensurate with her vast 
possessions tells against the providing 
of an ample naval equipment. _ Italy 
has found the burden of sea-power so 
great that she has been obliged to relin- 
quish it. The United States is building 
war-craft so rapidly that the newest ships 
are without sailors. At the end of 1902 


Britain enjoys the advantage, alone of 
all her rivals, that she has colonies which 
can supply the men to form a naval 
auxiliary. But these colonies are 
autonomous, and cannot be forced to 
act thus. ‘They have to be consenting 
parties, and what they give, in men or 
money, must be given of their own free 
will, and in the manner that to them 
seems best. It is this fact which compli- 
cates the situation for the mother land. 
Her own Naval Reserve will be exhausted, 
in the event of war, in completing the 
crews of her sea-going squadrons and 
coast-defence ships, and in manning the 
converted cruisers (ocean liners) which 
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will be required as scouts or convoys for 
the freight boats that must carry the food 
supplies essential to the very existence of 
the British Isles if the struggle is to be 
prolonged. ‘The Imperial Navy protects 
an annual movement of tonnage amounting 
to fifty millions by water and_ thirty 
millions by rail, and if any disaster were 
to befall its fleets at the outset of a war, 
the commercial dominance of Britain 
might be struck a shattering blow. 

The subject of colonial assistance to 
the Navy has two phases—contributions 
in money, and contingents in men. At 
the Conference of Colonial Premiers held 
in London after the Coronation last year, 


defence, and Canada is now about to 
organise one on similar lines. But New- 
foundland’s battalion is to be an integral 
part of the Imperial Navy, being established 
on exactly the same conditions as the 
Royal Naval Reserve in the British Isles, 
and available for Imperial purposes 
without any previous sanction by the 
Colonial Government, as would’ be 
necessary in the case of the other de- 
pendencies. 

There is something peculiarly appro- 
priate in the fact of a naval experiment 
of such immense possibilities being set on 
foot in Newfoundland. This is the most 
ancient of all Britain’s colonies, the first 
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H.M.8 Calypso in her winter quarters at St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


the whole question was discussed, and the 
principle of monetary contributions was 
accepted by every colony but Canada, 
and the following dependencies agreed 
to provide annually these sums : 


4 
Australia . ‘ + 200,000 
New Zealand . » 40,000 
Cape Colony . - 30,000 
Natal. . » 35,000 
Newfoundland , : 3,000 


Newfoundland, however, is the only 
colony that has so far acquiesced in the 
principle that the training and control 
of the Colonial Naval Reserves should 
be vested in the Admiralty. The other 
colonies, except Canada, have more or 
less efficient naval battalions for local 





foothold her adventurous sons found on 
crossing the stormy main four hundred 
years ago. The foundations of England’s 
maritime supremacy were the cod-fisheries 
of Newfoundland. Here the genesis of 
her navy took shape. Lord Bacon, in 
1548, spoke of “the gold mines of the 
Newfoundland Fishery, of which there is 
none so rich”; and Sir Walter Raleigh, 
a few years later, declared that “the 
fisheries of Newfoundland are the main- 
stay of the West Country.” It was the 
men of Devon, who crushed the Armada, 
that learned their trade in the turbulent 
waters of this storm-beaten coast. Even 
to-day it is the most English of all the 
colonies. It is peopled solely by settlers 
of Anglo-Saxon stock, it has no aboriginal 
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element, and of the 221,000 persons who 
inhabit it, all but 748 are of English, 
Irish or Scotch birth or extraction. Those 
of Devonshire descent form the largest 
element, Tipperary coming next. Blended 
and intermarried as they are, the re- 
sulting product is a type combining the 
impetuous daring of the Irish with the 
stubborn bravery of the English. 

Moreover, these people are almost 
wholly seafarers. Generation after genera- 
tion has engaged in marine pursuits, and 
fishing in its various forms has been the 
principal industry of the island. With its 
entire population settled along the sea- 
board, within sight of the ocean where 
they reap their finny harvest, Newfound- 
land is an ideal province in which to 
establish a naval force, for its people are 
the finest and most skilful seafolk in the 
world. They are inured to the hardships 
and perils of the sea from their earliest 
days, and are equally at home on the 
terrible icefloes where they hunt the seals 
off Labrador as on the little smacks 
in which they trawl for cod on the 
Grand Banks. ‘These dangerous tasks, 
pursued for centuries, have bred a race 
that in physique and fearlessness can 
challenge any in the world. No condition 
that storm or stress can beset comes 
anew to them, daunts their courage or 
outstrips their resource; and when the 
vicissitudes of floe and wave which they 
combat are considered, the marvel is that 
the death-rate of their industries is so 
small. 

The establishing of a naval reserve in 
Newfoundland has been advocated for 
years by successive admirals and com- 
modores. ‘The arguments in support of 
the proposal were that the peculiar fitness 
of the Newfoundlanders for naval pur- 
poses, consequent upon their maritime 
occupations, made it certain that the 
experiment could be tried there with 
the best prospects of success of any of 
the colonies, and if it resulted favourably 
could be extended in time so as to em- 
brace the whole Colonial Empire. New- 
foundland, by the census of 1go1, had 
18,500 young men of between twenty and 
thirty years of age, nearly all of whom 
were fishermen. Moreover, they were 
familiar with the presence of warships, 
owing to the visits of British, French and 
American squadrons to the coast every 
year on fishery protection service. Again, 
the moderate scale of wages ruling in the 
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colony approximated very closely to that 
in Britain, and made the reservist’s stipend 
an acceptable addition to the ordinary 
earnings of the young man. Then the 
remoteness and isolation of the island, 
coupled with the lack of diversified in- 
dustries, have kept the people constantly 
harvesting the ocean crops, and minimise 
the chance of any large leakage to the 
United States. Lastly, the blockade of 
the coast by the icefloes during the winter, 
compelling a suspension of fishing pursuits, 
enables large numbers to be enlisted, and 
their training to be carried on without 
hampering the regular conduct of the 
fishery, but serving rather to help the 
recruits by supplementing their earnings 
during the fishing season. 

The reservists are drawn from the 
young fishermen who are physically fit, 
and their enrolment is for five years, 
they requiring to put in a month’s drill in 
a training-ship annually during four years, 
and take a six-months’ cruise in a warship 
the other season. This is the chief in- 
centive. To youths accustomed to the 
solitude and monotony of small hamlets, 
ice-bound for several months of the year, 
no more alluring prospect could be held 
out than that of a six-months’ voyage in 
southern seas, in a well-ordered British 
warship, on an equal footing with British 
“tars,” and with the knowledge, further, 
that they are preparing for the day when 
it will be demonstrated to the world that 
the Britain beyond the seas has men who 
will maintain her prestige in naval as well 
as in military combat. 

The experiment was resolved upon in 
Ig00, and an enrolment of an_ initial 
contingent of fifty men was perfected in 
November, after the fishery closed. These 
were embarked on H.M.S. Charyddis, 
and spent the winter in the West Indies. 
On their return in May, Commodore 
Giffard, of that warship, in a report to the 
Newfoundland Government, declared that : 


“We consider them to be now a useful 
and efficient body of men, who would be a 
formidable addition to our personnel. So 
well have they done, that I have been able 
to advance forty-four to the higher rating of 
qualified seamen.” 


Similar reports impressed the Admiralty 
so favourably that a second contingent, of 
fifty more, was enrolled in 
1901, to further test the project. 


November 


Of this 
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contingent forty-seven gained the higher 
rating, and the naval authorities were now 
fully satisfied of the success of the plan. 
Accordingly, it was decided to enrol 
eighty men last fall, and divide them 
between the Ariadne and Charybdis, while 
the Calypso was overhauled at Devonport 
and sent to St. John’s to be permanently 
stationed there as a training-ship for the 
Reserve. The men of the 1902 contingent 
more than maintained the traditions of 
their predecessors, seventy-five of them 
rising to qualified seamen. The Charydbdis 
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the gun-crews, and worked the guns with 
the regulars, nine hundred rounds being 
fired; and of the landing-party of sixty 
sent ashore to release British subjects who 
had been thrown into jail, twenty-two were 
Newfoundlanders. 

The squad on the Ariadne had not 
such an exciting experience, they being 
condemned to the more prosaic tasks of 
a Caribbean cruise. But they gained dis 
tinction in another respect, defeating 
picked crews from all the ships of the 
squadron in the annual boat-race. They 














The Newfoundland Navai Reserve parading before the Governor at St. John’s. 


was the flagship of the Anglo-German 
Squadron which blockaded the Venezuelan 
coast and bombarded Puerto Cabello, 
and the forty Newfoundlanders on board 
revelled in the novel experience of par- 
ticipating in actual warfare. When the 
bombardment took place the ship was 
a hundred men short, having detached 
that number to prizes, so the work was 
unusually arduous. ‘The reservists, how- 
ever, acquitted themselves admirably, and 
earned warm encomiums from the Com- 
modore and officers on their coolness 
and pluck. ‘They were distributed among 





won ‘by miles,” said Admiral Douglas 
in a letter to Governor Boyle, of New- 
foundland, and he also testified to the 
satisfaction they were giving in every 
respect. It is noteworthy, as indicating 
the physical status of the Newfound- 
landers, that each of the three contingents 
has won this annual boat-race in turn, 
year after year, until it is now admitted 
that these reservists are the finest oars- 
men in the Navy. This is, of course, 
hardly to be wondered at, for their play- 
things are boats and oars, and the New- 
foundland boy is as proficient in handling 
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them as is a trained seaman elsewhere. 
‘They are equally adept in purely sailorly 
tasks, being able to outdo the regulars in 
the management of boats under sail, of 
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ness; and his keen interest in them is 
believed to have helped the Admiralty 
not a little in its decision to enlarge the 
force. 

















The Newfoundland Naval Reserve at the opening of the Legislature af St. John's. 


ropes and canvas, of compass, lead and 
log-line. ‘Their innate adaptiveness helps 
them greatly ; in their homes they have 
to practise every trade, and they build 
their own boats from timber cut with 
their own hands, fasten them with irons 
wrought by themselves, rig them with 
sails they have made, and fit them up in 
every detail with the products of their own 
handiwork. ‘Therefore the intelligence, 
readiness and resource which these 
conditions develop serve them well in 
their naval training. ‘They acquire their 
knowledge of drills and gunnery very 
speedily, and their good conduct is a 
marked feature, they being most orderly 
and amenable to discipline. They have got 
on well with their shipmates, and been 
greatly praised by their officers. On the 
occasion of the royal visit to Newfound- 
land, in October 1901, the Duke of 
Cornwall inspected the first contingent, 
and was much impressed by their smart- 


The original intention was to limit it to 
two hundred men, but last year it was 
decided to increase this number to six 
hundred, and now it is announced that 
this total will probably be doubled in a 
year or two. The Calypso reached St. 
John’s last November, and after the 
eighty men for the Ariadne and Charybdis 
were secured, she began enrolling others 
for preliminary training throughout the 
winter. Up to May ist, 1903, she had 
taken 122, and it is expected that between 
two hundred and three hundred will join 
her next fall. At this rate the present 
maximum of six hundred will be reached 
early in the following year, and then the 
force will not only require to be enlarged, 
but special arrangements will have to 
be made for the accommodation of the 
augmented contingents during their sea 
cruise, as the ships of the North American 
squadron will not be able to provide room 
for them. 
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Important in itself as is the providing 
of a naval reserve on the western sea- 
board of the Atlantic, it becomes doubly 
so when the fact is borne in mind that 
France and the United States, the two 
other nations interested in the deep-sea 
fisheries on the Grand Banks of New- 
foundland, are also endeavouring to make 
these pursuits a nursery for naval seamen. 
France gives lavish bounties to maintain 
the fisheries in these waters, for which 
her little colony of St. Pierre-et-Miquelon 
serves as a base. That is why she clings 
to it so stubbornly. The 10,000 Breton 
fishermen who trawl on the Grand Banks 
are all enrolled as naval conscripts, and 
liable to be called upon at any moment. 
M. Lanessan declares that the French 
navy would be without competent boat- 
steerers but for this Newfoundland fishery, 
and asserts that France cannot take any 
diplomatic step which would threaten the 
existence of the potential naval auxiliary 
ensured by the presence of a large force 
of trained seamen who would be indis- 
pensable in making good the wastage of 
naval strength in the day of conflict. 


An official report shows that, during the 
month of March 1903, there were no less 
than three hundred desertions from the 
American navy, and the laxity of disci- 
pline therein is the subject of mournful 
comment by the American press. The 
United States has a fishing industry on 
the Newfoundland Banks employing 
some 8000 men, but the startling fact was 
recently disclosed, through the discussion 
on the proposed Bond-Hay treaty for 
fishery reciprocity between Newfoundland 
and the United States, that not ten per 
cent. of these are American born. 

‘The unwillingness of the native American 
of the Atlantic States to engage in sea- 
faring pursuits is deplored by the 
thoughtful press of the great cities of 
the coast-line, which would be chiefly 
endangered if the navy’s efficiency were 
impaired, and all are urging the establish- 
ment of schools for seamen along the 
water-front, that boys and youths who 
otherwise help to swell the criminal 
classes might be saved to the nations 
and utilised to fill the void which is 
now being created because the naval 
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H.M.S, Charybdis and the Venezuelan contingent of the Newfoundland Reserve. 


The United States is in even worse case. 
Her own people will not follow the sea, 
and the foreign elements with whom she 
crews her warships are not to be relied on. 





shipbuilding is outstripping the manning 
resources of the navy department. Al- 
though the United States navy pays the 
highest wages of any in the world, and 
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has the slackest discipline, least work 
and best food, it cannot retain its men, 
and the stream of desertions is almost as 
great as the inpouring of recruits. ‘The 
Naval Bureau at Washington has now in 
contemplation the creation of a Naval 
Reserve of 20,000 men, formed from 
among the coastfolk in the maritime 
states ; but grave doubts are expressed 
of the movement bearing fruit, in view of 
the failure of these same classes to enlist 
in the regular army. 

With international entanglements as 
threatening as they are now, the British 
Empire needs every man that can be 
secured for active service afloat. How 
great the need is, the report of Sir Edward 
Grey’s committee on Naval Reserve, 


take the sea; and the augmenting of the 
naval personnel from the seafaring classes 
in the British Isles alone is therefore not 
possible. No less than 15,000 seamen 
desert from British bottoms every year 
and forfeit their pay, and boys who go to 
sea for one trip refuse to make a second 
voyage, until the increasing percentage of 
foreigners in British forecastles makes it 
more and more difficult every year to 
provide the mother country with a 
Reserve adequate even to existing needs. 
A leading naval authority maintains 
that there is an absolute demand for 
50,000 to 70,000 men more than are at 
present available, to make good the waste 
of the next great encounter on the seas— 
men not green, as might pass muster in 
a military emergency, for 











men to crew warships would 
be utterly useless unless 
trained to some degree of 
knowledge of at least a score 
of the hundred mechanical 
devices which form part of 
the equipment of every war- 
craft of to-day. Lord Brassey, 
in a letter to the Zymes not 
long since, endorsed this 
view, observing that : ‘‘ Look- 
ing behind the permanent 
force to our Reserve, the 
position is less satisfactory 
than we could wish. Un- 
less some action is taken by 
the Government the mercan- 
tile marine will cease to be 








The Newfoundland Naval Reserve : sealmen adrift on the ice floes. 


issued last March, conclusively attests. 
That committee’s report recommended 
the establishment of a minimum Naval 
Reserve in the British Isles of 60,000 
men, as against 34,000 now; a force of 
marine volunteers for service ashore or 
afloat in war-time ; a force of Colonial 
Naval Reserves who might help to crew 
warships on foreign stations;.and a 
Reserve of Infantry soldiers to join the 
ships in time of emergency. The reason 
for the latter provision is that the 
number of British officers and seamen in 
steam- and sail-ships flying the Union Jack 
is steadily decreasing ; the commerce of 
the kingdom demands that the mercantile 
marine remain at its normal strength ; the 
stripping of these ships of reservists would 
mean that merchant vessels could not 


a reliable source. On one 
side of the Channel we may 
learn a lesson from that 
statesmanlike creation of Colbert, the 
French Inscription Maritime. In so far 
as it is possible, under a system of 
voluntary enlistment, to attract men to 
the sea, to train them and to hold them 
to the service of their country in war, 
the paternal methods of the French Ad- 
ministration might with advantage be 
followed by the British Admiralty.” 
That is precisely the position which 
the Admiralty has adopted with regard 
to Newfoundland, and which may be 
adopted in respect to the other colonies 
later on. ‘The formation of the Reserve 
in the oldest colony has been followed 
with keen interest by Canada, and when 
she determined last winter to organise 
a similar local force of her own for home 
defence, she despatched her naval expert 
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to St. John’s to study the working of the 
Newfoundland system, and to model hers 
on that. But the Newfoundlanders are 
much more adaptable material for the 
purpose than Canadians, because they 
are more daring seamen and vastly better 
riflemen. There is nocomparison between 
the two in their maritime pursuits, the 
Newfoundlanders prosecuting the seal- 
fishery in midwinter on the _ ice-floes, 
which industry the Canadians do not 
embark in, while in shooting the seals 
among the ice or hunting the caribou in 
the forests the Newfoundlander acquires 
a skill with firearms which much assists 
him when he undertakes naval ser- 


the importance of the port as a naval 
base. 

Most of the injured shipping of the 
Atlantic now makes its way there for 
repairs, and in war-time would do the 
same. It would bea haven for “cripples ” 
and convoys, and warships would also 
frequent it for refitting, coaling and re- 
pairing, or replenishing crews from the 
naval reservists assembled there. With 
such a convenientiy situated port fortified, 
as is now proposed, it would be invaluable 
to Britain in an emergency, because any 
fleet operating in the western ocean could 
make it an advanced base, and escape 





vice. For these reasons the Ad- 
miralty strongly advocates the 
enlargement of the Newfoundland 
corps in preference to aiding the 
Canadian, as the former is virtually 
ready for service at any time, while 
the latter could not be called out 
but at the instance of the Canadian 
Government. 

A further reason prompting this 
policy is the unprotected condition 
of the Western Atlantic, and the 
need of providing for the safety of 
British commerce moving in that 
area. With the rapid development 
of the wheat-fields of Western 
Canada, and the avowed purpose of 
the Dominion to become “ Britain’s 
granary,” the call for some greater 
assurance of protection for fleets 
of grain-carrying ships in war-time 
becomes doubly imperative. New- 
foundland is the sentinel of the 
St. Lawrence, the dominating factor 
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in the defence of the Canadian 

sea-board in the day of extremity. 

Access to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
Canada’s national waterway, is gained 
through Belleisle Strait, to the north of 
Newfoundland, and Cabot Strait, to the 
south. The most conspicuous promontory 
on the southern route is Cape Race, the 
principal landmark for shipping in the 
western hemisphere. Both these routes 
are commanded from St. John’s, for all 
shipping traversing them passes within 
two hundred miles of the port. St. John’s, 
moreover, is only 1600 miles from the Irish 
coast, and the advantageous geographical 
position of Newfoundland, projecting out 
into the Atlantic, and with St. John’s 
located almost in mid-ocean, enhances 





Dragging seals over the floes. 


the necessity of returning to England 
to repair or re-crew. ‘The possibilities of 
the port for offensive purposes are equally 
great. It would make an ideal base for 
the operations of a squadron of speedy 
commerce-destroying cruisers, and when 
it is remembered that the sea-road for 
all shipping between Europe and America 
crosses the Grand Banks, one hundred 
miles from St. John’s, it is no exaggeration 
to say that the creation of a Naval Reserve 
of two or three thousand men in the 
island, with the fortifying of St. John’s as 
a naval base, will be one of the most 
momentous instances of the latter-day 
development of British defensive policy. 











THE LOST ELIXIR. 


BY GEORGE GRIFFITH, 








WEEK after I had passed my 

examination before the committee 

of the Narrative Club, which, as 
you may know, is an assembly into which 
none are admitted save those who have 
many wanderings to their account and are 
able to tell tales about them, I received 
a notice from the Secretary to the effect 
that he was in a position to accept my 
cheque in payment of my entrance fee, 
and, further, that he would be happy to 
introduce me to my fellow-wanderers at 
the usual monthly supper on the following 
Sunday, at 9 p.m. 

‘You are rather in luck as regards your 
introduction to-night,” he said, when we 
met at his rooms. “According to the strict 
rules you would have been called upon to 
justify your calling and election by telling 
us a story; but it so happens that this 
evening will be the only one for nearly 
a year that we can get hold of a man 
who is, perhaps, our most distinguished 
member. You know him by name, and 
you may have run across him in some of 
your travels— Professor Hessetine.” 

Of course the world-famed name was 
familiar to me, as it is to everybody who 
has read anything outside novels and 
newspapers ; but as I had had the great 
privilege of sitting at the same table with 
him a couple of years before on a West 
Coast boat from Panama to Lima— 
whither he was going to write a mono- 
graph on the prehistoric tombs of the 
ancient seaboard towns—the freemasonry 
of travel entitled me to claim acquaintance 
with him. 

“Then that’s all right,” said the 
Secretary, himself a noted climber of hills 
and slayer of retiring beasts which affect 
the most neck-breaking localities to be 
found above the snow-line, when I had 
mentioned this: “he'll be delighted to 
see you again and have a chat about 
Inca-land with you. Personally, I am 
expecting quite a treat, apart from any 





story he may have to tell us; for he 
promised me, in his letter accepting the 
invitation to be the narrator of the 
evening, that we should be the first to 
hear of what he has done at Susa. Even 
before the scientific papers get it, I mean.” 

“If he does that I don’t much care 
whether he tells us a story or not,” I said. 
“TI can hardly imagine any ordinary travel 
yarn that would be anything like as 
interesting as Hessetine on Susa.” 

“That, my dear fellow,” he replied, 
with a smile, “is probably because you 
have only just become a member of the 
Tale Club, as some of our irresponsible 
globe-trotters have christened it. Oh, 
and, by the way, that reminds me,” he 
went on, turning towards me, “‘there’s just 
one hint I ought to give you. You'll 
have to expect some pretty tough-iaid 
yarns at our distinguished symposia, but 
we have a tacit understanding as to the 
acceptance of the aphorism that truth is 
often stranger than fiction, and so we 
often give truth—and the narrator—the 
benefit of the doubt.” 

*That’s nothing,” I laughed: “I know 
some myself, perfectly true, which no 

3ritish jury would believe if I told them 
on oath in the witness-box.” 

Now this was a true saying, but well, 
if any one else than a man of European 
reputation had told Professor Hessetine’s 
story and staked that reputation on its 
truth I should still have had my doubts as 
to the complete purity of his facts. 

It so happened that during supper—by 
the way, a supper at the Narrative Club is 
quite the most delightfully free-and-easy 
meal inside the confines of civilisation— 
the conversation, led off by a young 
doctor who had just been making a long 





study of the so-called miracle-healing 
practised by the  priest-physicians of 
Corea, turned upon the many _ well- 
authenticated traditions which exist 


among nearly all peoples belonging to 
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the older civilisations as to the possibility 
of prolonging human life, and even youth, 
indefinitely by the regular eating of 
certain combinations of herbs, or the 
direct mingling of certain animal and 
vegetable essences with the blood. 

I noticed that, although the Professor 
listened most attentively to the con- 
versation, he only assisted it by an odd 
remark, always very much to the point, 
thrown in here and there, and every now 
and then an approving nod or a dissenting 
head-shake. When the table was cleared, 
and the chairman, according to custom, 
gave up the post of honour to the 
Narrator of the evening, it was not very 
long before we discovered that he had 
a reason for his reticence, for the first 
words that he spoke after the glasses had 
been filled and the pipes loaded were :— 

“ Fellow-wanderers by sea and land ”— 
that is the usual formula of address—“‘ I 
daresay you will have noticed that I have 
been exceedingly interested in the con- 
versation which took place during supper. 
It is, of course, a most absorbing topic 
for ail students of human things who are 
able to approach the most impossible- 
seeming subjects with that perfectly open 
mind which, as most of us believe, only 
long study and extensive travel can give. 
But whether it be what is commonly 
called a coincidence or not, I may as 
well preface the story I am going to tell 
you by saying that it bears with exceeding 
closeness upon that very subject.” 

While the Narrator was saying this he 
seemed to some of us, certainly to myself, 
to have grown—I was almost saying— 
centuries younger. That, however, was 
not quite what I mean. He might him- 
self have been of any age, clime, or 
nationality, and his features and _ ex- 
pression had suddenly undergone a subtle 
change which seemed a reversion to some 
former state of being. In other words, 
he appeared to transfer his personality 
from the present into that remote epoch 
of which he was going to tell us, an 
epoch of which he certainly knows more 
than any man alive—that is, as far as we 
know, now alive. 

“You must not think,” he went on, 
perhaps having noticed a certain in- 
voluntary lifting of eyebrows round the 
table, “that I am going to tell you that 
since our last meeting I have had the 
privilege of making the acquaintance of 
the Flying Dutchman or the Wandering 
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Jew, although I fear I shall have to make 
an almost equal demand upon your 
credulity—for, gentlemen, I am going to 
ask you not to disbelieve me when I tell 
you that I, who am speaking to you 
to-night with the lips of flesh, only a few 
weeks ago spoke, also in the flesh, with 
one who, as I have every reason to 
believe, lived and toiled, loved and 
thought in the long-buried city of Susa 
in the far-off days when Rameses the 
Great was king.” 

In any other assembly such a tre- 
mendous announcement, coming in all 
seriousness from the lips of such a man, 
would have been received with what the 
reporters are accustomed to describe 
parenthetically as “ sensation”; but among 
the Wanderers by Sea and Land not an 
eye winked. Only a deeper silence fell 
upon us as we waited for the Professor to 
continue. 

““T may presume,” he went on after a 
little pause, “ that you all know I have just 
returned after some months’ work in 
connexion with the excavations at Susa, 
one of the buried cities of Upper Egypt, 
which appears to have been a sort of 
pleasure resort on the shores of a now 
vanished lake, to which the aristocracy 
of Thebes were accustomed to go as 
Londoners and Parisians now go _ to 
Homburg or Aix. Indeed, as a matter 
of fact, 1 am now quite certain that this 
was so, for I have in my possession an 
absolutely unique treasure in the shape 
of a complete plan of it, illustrated with 
drawings of its principal buildings, from 
the hand of one who saw it in all its pride 
and beauty. 

“This is, however, a slight anticipation. 
I have the plan with me, and you shall see 
it afterwards. I was engaging my staff of 
skilled diggers and excavators—quite a 
different class from the common fellah 
labourers—at Memphis, as the best men 
are nearly always to be found there ; and 
one day, when I had almost completed 
my staff and was thinking of making a 
start northward, I was taking my usual 
evening stroll among the ruins to the 
north of the modern city, when I was 
considerably startled by hearing a man’s 
voice speaking in strangely musical tones 
and in a tongue totally unknown to me. 
It came from the other side of the fallen 
statue of Rameses, at the back of which 
I was leaning, smoking a contemplative 
pipe. 











“**1 read the scroll to her, and showed her the emerald.’” 
{ 





“IT say that I was startled, because I 
think I may affirm without boasting that 
I am familiar, not only with all the 
dialects spoken in the Nile Valley, but 
with most of the languages of the far 
and near East. Yet I searched my 
memory in vain for the recollection of 
a single syllable or inflection, until I 
heard him say quite distinctly, and 
yet with an accent and _ intonation 
utterly strange to me, the words, or 
rather the exclamation, ‘O Rameses, 
Rameses !’ 

“No one could have pronounced the 
name with such exquisite purity and such 
profound depth of feeling—I had almost 
said sorrow. Gentlemen, I am_ not 
ashamed to admit that in that moment 
a keen thrill of awe passed through my 
soul, for the accents seemed to awaken 
some long-stilled echo of a memory 
belonging to a life that had been lived in 
other ages, and with it came the thought, 
I know not whence, that I was listening 
to a speech that human lips had not 
uttered for nearly thirty centuries. 

“T put out my pipe and went round 
the base of the statue, and there I found 
myself face to face with such a man as I 
had never set eyes on before. He might 
have stood as model to the sculptor who 
designed the statue beside which we were 
standing. ‘There was the broad, square, 
low forehead, and under it looked 
out at me the large, level-set eyes that 
might have belonged to the Great King 
himself. ‘The straight, massive nose, the 
full, delicately-curved, sensuous lips, and 
the firm, commanding chin—I recognised 
them all, and the whole countenance 
wore that almost indescribable expression 
of contemptuous repose which is so 
inevitably characteristic of the royal race 
of Old Egypt. 

“He did not show the slightest sign of 
surprise at my appearance. His eyes 
looked too weary with seeing for that. 
He returned my salute with a grave 
dignity that was, even there, in strange 
contrast to the scanty rags and the frayed 
and faded cotton shawl which hung from 
his shoulders. I addressed him in Arabic— 
for somehow the pure and ancient speech 
of the desert suggested itself as the most 
fitting medium at my command—and 
asked him if he would do me the favour 
of telling what language he had been 
speaking when I had unintentionally over- 
heard him a few moments before. He 
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replied, in Arabic which was far more 
fluent and idiomatic than my own: 

“*That, Effendi, was the speech in 
which my brother Rameses, by whose 
time-worn effigy we stand, wooed our 
cousin Nephert-Anat, the star-eyed Lily 
of the Upper Nile, in the days when 
the desert that has buried our glories 
laughed and sang with the joy of its 
fruitfulness, and Egypt was Queen of the 
Earth.’ 

*“* Now, you are very well aware, gentle- 
men, that insanity, in its milder and more 
inoffensive forms, is not regarded in the 
East as it is here. It is treated with 
tolerance and by most people with respect 
as a sign of the special protection of the 
Deity. You will, I am sure, understand 
me when I say that my new acquaint- 
ance’s first utterance inclined me to the 
belief that he was a scholar whom over- 
study and under-feeding had made mad. 
But there was no sign of madness in the 
calm, luminous eyes which looked so 
steadily into mine while he was making 
this extraordinary speech. ‘There was 
none of the restlessness of the feet and 
hands, or the sideway movements of the 
head, which are the almost certain ac- 
companiments of insanity. On the con- 
trary, his attitude was easy and yet full 
of dignity, and his manner was rather 
that of a man who is uttering a common- 
place which has become wearisome to 
him. 

“TI, of course, realised at once that 
no good end could possibly be served 
by any show of incredulity, and so I 
replied just as seriously as he had spoken : 
‘Truly, then, O brother of the Great 
King, since thy days have been prolonged 
on earth so far beyond the common span 
of mortal life, great must be the blessing 
or grievous the curse that the High Gods 
have laid upon thee. Is it permitted that 
a stranger from a far-off land should ask 
thee why the shade of thy mighty brother 
hath waited so many cycles for thee in 
the Halls of Amenti?’ 

“Ah, he exclaimed, bending down 
towards me—for, as I have said, he was 
a man of splendid stature, fully a head 
taller than I am—and bringing his eyes 
to a level with mine, ‘dost thou believe 
me, then? or is it only thy charity which 
thus listens with a show of credulity to 
what thou, like the others, takest for the 
idle tale of a madman? Speak truly, 
Effendi, as thy soul liveth, for on thy 
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he murmured again, falling on his knees beside the case.” 


***Amaris ! Amaris! 
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faith hangs the fate of one who, in the 
days that are forgotten, by his own rash 
and presumptuous act, brought upon his 
soul the anger of the High Gods, and 
cut himself off from the common lot of 
man? 

“T confess that I was strangely and 
deeply moved ; and I replied, as though 
some inner impulse had been prompting 
me: ‘O Egyptian, who am I, the child 
of yesterday, that I should say what is 
and is not possible to the might of the 
Gods? Shall the sand-grain by the sea- 
shore say to its fellow, ‘‘ With thee and 
me the limits of Ocean end”? I would 
make no trespass on thy confidence, yet 
if thou hast the will to tell me, thy 
story will not fall on idle ears, and when 
the proof is given belief shall not be 
wanting.’ 

“*Tt is just, he said, his lips making 
the faintest movement of a smile. ‘ Yet 
it is well said that trust is twofold. Will 
the Effendi trust me in a small matter 
if I will trust him in a great one?’ 

“It may seem to you like a piece of 
arrant foolishness in an old traveller, but 
I positively could not distrust the man, 
and so I answered: ‘So far as it is lawful 
and fair dealing between man and man, 
Egyptian, I will trust thee to the half 
of my goods.’ 

“*T have no need of thy goods, Effendi,’ 
he replied, with a sigh which was the 
saddest I have ever heard from a human 
breast: ‘I who have feasted with kings 
and conquerors and scattered gold and 
jewels to the four winds of heaven till 
wealth became as dross in my hands and 
I had sickened of all that earth could 
sell—what is thy poor little fortune to 
me? Yet it is because I am what men 
call poor in money that I would ask for 
thy faith and thy help. ‘The matter is 
in this wise. ‘Thou art going to Susa, 
the city of my youth and my happiness, 
and the scene of the crime against the 
High Gods which made the one unfading 
and destroyed the other for ever. At 
Susa thou wilt seek to clear the dust of 
ages from the house in which I and mine 
dwelt, the temples in which we worshipped, 
and the tombs where the mummies of 
my dear ones are resting, while I, self- 
doomed, count on the countless suns of 
endless days. Now, what I ask is this: 
that thou shouldst make me one of thy 
company, the meanest of them if thou 
wilt, and take me to Susa, and there I 


will show thy workmen where to dig that 
they may find that which thou seekest. 
I will draw thee pictures of the temples 
and the theatres and the tombs, and mark 
out the streets and squares, until all Susa 
in its ruins shall be as plain to thee as 
it was in its glory to me.’ 

**T don’t suppose that any archeologist 
had ever had such an astoundingly tempt- 
ing offer made to him, and I candidly 
admit that I was not only tempted—I fell. 
But there was still the undeniable fact 
that, under all known human conditions, 
such a thing was absolutely impossible. 
Certain doubts, too, which I will come to 
shortly, had occurred to me while he was 
making his proposition. Still, all said 
and done, I stood to risk nothing but 
his railway fare and keep—I was already 
risking them and absurdly high wages too 
for men not half as likely-looking as my 
strange friend—even if I was only able 
to use that commanding air of his by 
making him an overseer, so I held out 
my hand, and said: 

“Tt is agreed, Egyptian. ‘To-morrow 
we start by the train that leaves at sun- 
down. Come to me after the early 
coffee, and I will tell the dragoman and 
the overseer that I have engaged thee. 
After the paper is signed I will advance 
money to buy what thou hast need of. 
Then in thine own time thou shalt make 
plain those things which are now dark to 
my eyes.’ 

‘Our hands met. As I believe now, it 
was a grip which drew two living men 
together across a gulf of thirty centuries, 
That strikes you, no doubt, as a somewhat 
fantastic and far-fetched notion, but I am 
not without hope that your opinion will 
change when you have heard my reason 
for believing as I do.” 

The Professor, who had so far told his 
extraordinary story in the most common- 
place conversational tone, paused and 
took a draught from a great tankard of 
lager before him. ‘The silence was so 
strained that no one seemed to care to 
break it, even to get a drink. When he 
put his tankard down and faced us again, 
some of us began to find a sort of likeness 
in those symmetrically-cut features of his 
to others that we had seen on the wall- 
paintings at Luxor and Karnac and other 
familiar places on the now, if possible, 
vulgarised Nile, as well as on the mighty 
carved monoliths which even now raise 
their giant bulk above the sands of time, 
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changeless in the midst of change, silently 
contemptuous of the roar of the noisy 
centuries and the chatter of their yester- 
born children. 

“uring the journey to Thebes,” he 
went on, just as quietly as before, “my 
friend the Egyptian took his place among 
the other men in my employment, and 
scarcely exchanged a score of words 
with me. ‘This was, of course, perfectly 
natural. In the East master is master 
and servant is servant, and there are no 
board schools. But as soon as we had 
left the train at Thebes and began to 
prepare for crossing the fifty-odd miles 
of desert to the site of what once was the 
pleasure-city of Susa, a sudden change 
came over him. ‘Those of you who have 
seen a man breathing his native air after 
years of exile will understand what I mean, 
He began to exert a sort of unofficial 
authority which not even the dragoman 
or the overseer tried to resist after the 
first few hours, during which they somehow 
learnt that he was at home and they were 
not. 

“We reached the semicircle of granite 
hills under which the long-dead citizens 
of Susa once found protection from the 
worst of the desert winds, during the 
second march of the third day. We 
chose our camping-ground and pitched 
our tents. After supper I took my pipe 
and went for a stroll round the encamp- 
ment, to see that everything was ship- 
shape. There was such a moon in the 
sky as one only sees from the desert ; and 
when my inspection was over I wandered 
towards the edge of the bay of smooth 
sand, broken by outcrops of stone which 
were for vanished Susa what the Monument 
and Nelson’s Column may some day be 
for London—if they last as long. 

“T had not gone far from the camp 
when I heard close by me the grave, 
gentle voice of my Egyptian saying, still 
in the classic Arabic of the Koran: 

“* Effendi, thou hast kept thy part of 
that which was agreed between us. ‘This 
is Susa, and my eyes already see the flood 
of ages rolled back, the sands swept 
away, and the likeness of the temples 
and palaces once more reflected in the 
blue mirror of the lake which washed 
their everlasting walls. Diana, as I have 
heard the old Greeks say, is smiling 
full-eyed on us to-night. Hast thou the 
leisure and the will to learn why Pent-ar, 
priest of the Royal Blood in the House 





of Amen-ra and Writer of the Sacred 
Records, sought thy help and charity to 
return to the place of his birth ?’ 

“T confess that I started a little at the 
mention of that name, so famous to all 
Egyptian scholars, by the lips of a living 
man who claimed it as his own, but I 
managed to tell him in my usual tone 
that if he was prepared to give me his 
confidence I was quite ready to receive it ; 
and so I sat down on a huge slab of 
granite, and he, declining with a graceful 
gesture my request that he too would 
be seated, stood before me, a strangely 
eloquent figure in the bright moonlight, 
and told me his story with a simple 
dignity of diction and expression which, 
translating from his exquisite Arabic as 
I am, I cannot hope to emulate. 

“*My history, Effendi,’ he began, 
after a long look over the wilderness of 
ruins, ‘shall be brief, since no man 
could tell even in many hours the 
narrative of the changing ages. And first 
I will explain what may have seemed 
strange to thee—that I, who, as I told 
thee at Memphis, have squandered un 
counted treasures, should be too poor to 
pay my way here and do the work for 
myself which I am to do for thee. It 
comes about in this wise. Not many 
months ago I learned from such a seeker 
as thou art for the hidden glories of my 
people that a certain papyrus had been 
found at Thebes which was of the time 
of the Great King and a little after, and 
signed by one Panit-Ahmes, priest of 
Sechet and scribe of the College of 
Physicians at Thebes. Further, I was 
told that this papyrus, which is now in 
your great Museum of London, contained 
certain passages which, though plain to 
decipher, had no cutward meaning, and 
contained, moreover, characters which 
the most learned of those skilled in the 
writing of the old Egyptians could not 
make words or phrases of. 

““* Now in the days of the Great King 
this Panit-Ahmes shared with me the 
fame which in those days was greater 
than that which men could win with bow 
and spear, the fame of learning and of the 
knowledge of hidden things. This of 
itself, though it might have made us rivals 
for the favour of the High Gods, would not 
by necessity have made us enemies ; but 
there was that between us which hath set 
man’s hand against his brother since first 
the world began—the love of a fair woman. 


II 
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I divined instantly that the passages 
which your scholars could not read were 
written in the Hermetic character which 
was known only to the initiates of the 
Sacred Mysteries, and that, since this lore 
has been lost for many ages, there was no 
other on earth who could read them save 
myself. 

«That day I sold a few curious jewels, 
the last of a once great store, to the 
explorer, bought myself some clothes of 
the European fashion, and took passage to 
London. As I can speak your language, 
as I can all others which I have seen 
come into being since my nurse taught 
me the ancient tongue of Khem, I went 
to the chief keeper of manuscripts in your 
Museum and offered to translate this 
papyrus for him, though in doing so I 
was breaking the oath of my initiation, so 
strong upon me was the desire to learn 
what Panit-Ahmes had hidden in the 
Hermetic passages. 

** He looked on me at first in wonder, 
as thou didst, Effendi, when we stood 
that evening by the statue of Rameses ; 
but there was unbelief as well as wonder 
in his eyes and his speech, so I went 
‘to a case in which some papyri of the 
time of the Second Amen-ho-tep, who 
took the great city of Nineveh, rested, 
and these I read off into English as 
quickly as you, Effendi, would translate 
from an Arabic writing. ‘Then he believed, 
but his wonder grew greater; and in the 
end, after much talk and writing to many 
people, as is the fashion of the English, 
the permission I craved was given to me, 
and in a day I made the translation and a 
copy of the Hermetic passages for myself. 
The scholars of the Museum were greatly 
amazed, and offered me a high stipend to 
remain and work for them ; but how could 
I, Pent-ar the Initiate, take money for 
the revealing of the Holy Mysteries to 
unbelievers ? Also, I had deceived them, 
for the meaning I wrote down of the 
mystic sentences was not the true one. 
Had I written that, they would have 
laughed at me, and I should have broken 
my oath for nothing. 

“*Now the meaning of the passages 
was this—and by it thou shalt learn, ere 
many days have passed, whether Pent-ar 
the Scribe hath told thee the truth or a 
lie :— 

“©O thou who in the days to come. shalt 
be weary of the burden of years: Behold, 
my hate shall be buried in my tomb, that I 
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may greet thee as friend in the Halls of the 
Assessors. 

“*¢ When the High Gods, whose holiness 
thine impiety hath outraged, shall Judge thy 
cup of penance to be full, it may be that 
thine eyes shall see this writing, which 
thou alone of men wilt in those days be able 
to read with understanding. 

“* Then shalt thou learn that the fame 
lit in thy veins by the Elixir of Long- 
Drawn Days may be quenched only by the 
dew which thou shalt find even then moist 
on the waiting lips of Love. It was given 
to me to learn the secret of the poison which 
was the antidote to the venom of endless 
days. Thy mistaken love bound her soul 
in the flesh-felters which through ages of 
weariness thou shalt learn to curse. My 
love gave her rest. 

“* From her lips, in the good time of the 
High Gods, it may be given to thee to 
drink the Elixir of the Lesser Death. On 
the green shores of Amenti we wait and 
pray for thee. 

“** Effendi, thou hast already heard the 
story of Pent-ar, for beyond the recital 
of the Passages of Panit-Ahmes—once 
my rival and enemy, and now my friend 
and only hope—there is little to tell that 
thou hast not already guessed. 

“*In many climes and ages I have 
seen men seeking the essence which they 
in their ignorance called the Elixir of 
Life. I could have given it to them, as 
I could give it to thee if I wished to repay 
thy friendship with a curse; for it was I 
who, guided by the malice of the Infernal 
Gods, discovered the reality of which 
they were seeking the shadow, and the 
manner of finding it was this :— 

“When the Great King was building 
the Hall of Seti at Luxor, many structures 
were cleared away to make room, and 
great excavations were necessary for its 
foundations. In one of these I, when, as 
Keeper of the Records, examining the 
ground that no hidden sacred place might 
be violated by the workmen, found a very 
ancient temple, so old that it was buried 
in those days even as Susa is buried in 
these. By virtue of my office I passed 
into it alone ;—would that my feet had 
rotted to the ankles before I had crossed 
that fatal threshold! In the inmost 
sanctuary, in the place of hiding behind 
the chief altar, I found a golden casket 
of scrolls, which, as was my right, I 
took home with me, that I might if pos- 
sible discover new secrets amongst their 
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contents. ‘That which I sought I found, 
and more, 

“¢ Fastened by a blood-red seal to the 
smallest of the scrolls was a great emerald 
wrapped in many folds of leaf of gold. 
The scroll, deciphered after much labour, 
told me that it was hollow, and that its 
cavity was filled with the Elixir of Long- 
Drawn Days. ‘O thou,” ran the scroll, 
“whose learning shall teach thee the 
meaning of these words: know that the 
Elixir of the Emerald is the last of the 
secrets of the Infernal Gods vouchsafed 
to man. If thou hast courage, and 
wouldst outlive the changing ages, thyselt 
unchanged amidst them ; if thou wouldst 
see the generations of men pass away 
like shadows from the bright morning of 
thine eternal youth, mingle but a drop of 
this ichor—which is the tears of Isis— 
with thy blood, and never shall it be 
chilled with frosts of age, nor its flow 
arrested by the hand of Death. Dost 
thou love? ‘Then shall one drop more in 
the veins of thy beloved give thee and 
her the delights of quenchless love and 
deathless passion as long as the ages 
last. Immortal—the Infernal Gods greet 
thee !” 

*“* Alas! Effendi, I loved, and through 
my love I was lost. ... I would fain 
spare myself and thee, Son of the Younger 
Days, the story of that which was the 
same then as it is now, and as it shall be 
when the last son and daughter of man 
pledge their troth on the brink of the 
common grave. Let it therefore suffice 
to say that Amaris was in my eyes even 
fairer and more desirable than her sister 
the lovely Nefert-Anat herself, who was 
honoured by the love of the Great King. 
Endless days of fadeless youth with her— 
what more could the Gods themselves 
give me? I took the elixir in my satchel 
one evening when I was to walk with her 
through our favourite paradise among 
the palms. I read the scroll to her 
and showed her the emerald. ‘Then I 
tempted her as I had been tempted, 
and because she loved me I won my way 
with her. 

“*Soon afterwards we were married, 
for I was of the Royal Blood and Panit- 
Ahmes was not. Moreover Rameses and 
Nefert were my friends and pleaded my 
cause well. My rival cloaked his wrath 
and his hate under a guise of resignation, 
but the fires burnt still in his breast and 
well-nigh consumed him. 
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“On our marriage-night I instilled the 
elixir into my veins and hers, and we 
went to rest dreaming that, as long as the 
sands of time should run, for us all nights 
would be like this, all mornings like the 
morrow. ‘The next day, in the boasting 
pride of my happiness and triumph, I told 
Panit-Ahmes of what I had done, and then, 
telling him that I and my Amaris, alone 
of the sons and daughters of men, should 
live and love for ever, I flung the emerald 
and what was left in it of the tears of 
Isis far out among the brown waves of the 
Nile. 

***What hidden lore Panit-Ahmes may 
have known then or discovered later I 
know not, but he laughed when he saw 
me throw away what kings would have 
given their dominions for, and told me 
that since I had kept part of the curse 
of the Infernal Gods for myself I was 
welcome to do what I would with the rest. 
**As for Amaris thy wife,” he said, as he 
turned away from me, “1 have loved her, 
and I will save her from the doom that 
thou shalt some day pray the High 
Gods in vain to take away from thee.” 

“*For a year, Effendi, 1 was happy— 
happy, perchance, as no other wedded 
lover has been since then, for that year 
was to me only the first of the countless 
years which should all be as bright as it 
was. Then Panit came to me, and told 
me that he had found in a dream, which 
was a revelation from the High Gods, the 
secret of the antidote to the tears of Isis. 
I laughed him to scorn, so marvellously 
had the elixir renewed my already fading 
youth within the short space of a year, 
I boasted that I would drink a measure 
of it as I would a draught of the red wine 
of Cos, but he flung my laugh back at 
me, saying that since I loved the life of 
the flesh so well, I should live it. It was 
not for me, but for Amaris, that she might 
lay down the burden of living when the 
Gods pleased or she was weary of 
carrying it. 

“*'Then said I, in my pride, ‘O Panit- 
Ahmes, Amaris will be singing the songs 
of youth in the days when thy mummy is 
dust. Let her drink if she will. She is 
my most precious gift from the Gods ; 
thou canst not take her from me.” 

““Never was vainglorious boast more 
bitterly requited, never was boaster made 
more humble than I was. Amaris, full 
of faith and vivid life as I was, took 
the hazard of the draught laughingly, and 
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seemingly was none the worse for it. 
Yet another year had not gone by before 
she sickened of a fever that followed 
a low Nile, and died. Mad with grief, I 
took the fever too, and for many days 
lay in delirium. When I returned to 
health and reason, the mummy of Amaris 
already lay in its place in the City of 
the Dead, over yonder behind the northern 
spur of the hills, and Panit-Ahmes too 
was dead, and had taken his secret with 
him over the River of Darkness into the 
Land of Shadows. 

““* Effendi, my tale is told, nor will I 
weary thee further by telling thee the 
awful story of the years that have passed 
between then and now. I have seen 
the races of men come and go, and their 
empires wax and wane. I have seen 
altars rise and fall, faiths born and die, 
like shadows drifting over the eternal 
sea, I have learnt the vanity of human 
things—the shame of glory and the 
poverty of wealth and the dream of 
dominion—and here I stand before thee, 
poor and lonely, without a friend or a 
lover among all the myriads of men, 
weary of living, and asking only of the 
High Gods and thee to find the tomb 
of Amaris, that I may lay my lips on 
hers, and from them receive the sweet 
summons to join her waiting shade on 
the green shores of Amenti.’ 

“Such, gentlemen,” continued the Pro- 
fessor, laying down a few slips of paper 
which he had used every now and then 
to help his memory, “such was the 
extraordinary story which I heard under 
such singular circumstances amidst the 
ruins of Susa. I will tell you the sequel 
to it in as few words as possible, for I 
must confess that my theme has some- 
what run away with me. Marvellous as 
it may seem to you, I must ask you to 
accept it as I saw it and as I tell it to 
you. There are some things which do 
not admit of discussion or explanation, 
and I think you will agree with me that 
this is one of them. 

** Pent-ar was as good as his word, so 
far as his knowledge of the locality went. 
The precision with which he indicated 
the course of the streets and the positions 
of the hidden buildings was little short 
of miraculous. For upwards of a month 
he possessed his world-weary soul in 
patience, until he had completed the plan 
of which I spoke some time ago. When 
he brought it to me, soon after sunrise 
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one morning, he said, with that strange, 
joyless smile of his: 

“* Effendi, have I kept faith with thee ? 
Have I promised aught that I have not 
performed? If thou art content with me 
give me now my freedom, that 1 may go 
and seek the tomb of Amaris.’ 

‘* My answer was an order to my over- 
seers to move the camp at once under 
his direction to the City of the Dead. 
Once there, his whole manner changed. 
His eyes burned with the fire of an eager 
anticipation, and he worked with pick and 
shovel harder than the best of the labourers. 
At the end of a week we had laid bare 
a small pyramid, the apex of which, only 
showing a couple of feet or so above the 
sand, he had found with unerring instinct 
or memory after an hour’s survey of the 
wilderness of ruins amidst which it stood. 
Just before sunset on the last day he 
came to me with two lamps in one hand 
and a powerful crowbar in the other. 

‘“** My friend,’ he said, using the term 
for the first time, ‘ Pent-ar has come to 
bid thee farewell. ‘The tomb is found, 
and Amaris waits for me within. I go 
to open the way to her. If thou wouldst 
see with thine own eyes the proof of the 
things which I have told thee, come with 
me now to the Gate of Death. But bring 
all thy courage with thee, for it may be 
thou wilt need it.’ 

“*T will come, Pent-ar,’ I said. It 
did not seem a time for more words, 
so I took one of the lamps and followed 
him to the tomb in silence. It would 
have taken my workmen hours to remove 
the great stone slab which closed the 
entrance ; but he, evidently knowing all 
the secrets of the lost art, laid the passage 
open in less than an hour. Still silent, 
we went in, he leading. After I had 
counted twenty paces the passage ended 
in a chamber about twelve feet square 
and fifteen high. In the middle of it, 
on a huge cube of polished black marble, 
lay two splendidly adorned sarcophagi. 
One was open and empty, the other 
closed, 

“<The resting-place of him who died 
not,’ Pent-ar whispered, holding his lamp 
over it. Then he gave the lamp to me, 
and set to work with a chisel and mallet, 
which he had picked up outside the 
pyramid, on the lid of the other sarco- 
phagus. When he had loosened it I 
helped him to raise it. A mummy-case 
lay inside, and this with reverent hands 
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we lifted out and laid across the end of 
the stone. For a moment Pent-ar stood 
beside it, with hands raised above his 
head, and murmured in the ancient 
tongue what was doubtless a prayer for 
forgiveness and the favour of his out- 
raged Gods. ‘This finished, he took his 
knife from his belt and with a few deft 
silent movements detached and removed 
the cover of the case. 

“¢Amaris! Amaris!’ he murmuredagain, 
falling on his knees beside the case, and 
saying some more words in his own speech. 

I looked over his shoulders, and to my 
amazement I saw, not the mummy I had 
expected to find, but the unswathed, white- 
robed figure of an exquisitely beautiful 
girl, who, instead of having lain there 
hidden from the sight of men for thirty 
centuries, might have fallen asleep only 
an hour before. 

“Tt is time,’ said Pent-ar, rising and 
taking my hands. ‘Is she not beautiful, 
my love, my bride? See, are not her 
sweet lips moist still with the dew of love, 
as Panit said? Now farewell, Son of the 
Younger Days and last of my friends on 
earth. In a few moments Pent-ar will 
be walking in the groves of Amenti hand 
in hand with Amaris. Farewell, and let 
not thy courage fail thee in the presence 
of Death the Releaser.’ 

“As I pressed his hands and bade him 
farewell, a flood of memories swept over 
my soul, I know not whence. Was it 
possible that I, with other eyes, had once 
looked with love on that fair face? Who 
knows? But before I could frame the 
question I would have asked Pent-ar, 
he had stretched himself lengthways over 
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the case and pressed his lips to those of 
his dead love. 

“Gentlemen, I hope I may never see 
such another sight as that which I beheld 
in the next few moments. No sooner 
had their lips met than the fair flesh of 
the mummy grew dark and _ shrivelled 
into a thousand wrinkles. The eyes sank 
back into the sockets, the gloss faded 
from the gold-brown hair, and_ the 
rounded form shrank together under the 
garments. But even this was as nothing 
to the awful change which the magic of 
the Death-kiss had wrought on Pent-ar. 
He who a moment before had stood with 
me, a living breathing man, holding my 
hands and speaking to me in his now 
familiar voice, became, as it were in 
an instant, not a corpse, but a skeleton 
covered with a dry brown skin, through 
which the grey bones broke their way as 
they dropped with a gentle rustling sound 
into the case in which the ashes of the 
long-parted lovers at length were permitted 
to mingle. 

“In my wonder and horror I dropped 
the lamps I was holding, and when I 
had groped my way into the outer air 
I found it full of flying grains of sand. I 
fought my way, half choked, back into 
camp. ‘That night the worst sandstorm 
I have ever seen raged until morning, 
and when I was able to go back to the 
City of the Dead I found nothing but a 
wide, level plain of driven sand where 
our excavations had been made. It was 
the winding-sheet of Pent-ar and Amaris, 
and beneath it their ashes shall, I trust, 
rest in peace until the dawn of the day 
whose sun will never set.” 
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Earlswood Common, the switchback road. 


THE BRIGHTON 


Y coach to Brighton was, until 
recently, the most sporting way 
of faring along this youngest and 

yet most sporting of our historic highways. 
The coaching era proper died, indeed, so 
far as the Brighton Road was concerned, 
in 1841, when the Brighton and South 
Coast Railway was opened ; but few have 
been those seasons during the last twenty- 
five years when the echoes of the country- 
side have not been wakened by the horn 
of the “Comet” or “ Old ‘Times ” coach. 
The summer service of the “ Comet” still 
continues, but it no longer has the road 
to itself: the motor-car has come to crowd 
this highway to the sea. Few roads, in 
fact, have the attractions for the motorist 
possessed by this. It is but fifty-two 
miles in length, and can be covered 
pleasantly in three hours (if the police 
are not too vigilant). Reduced to what 
for a motor-car is the undignified crawl 
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of the legal speed-limit of twelve miles an 
hour, it still has its attractions ; although 
in that case something over four hours is 
necessarily taken on the trip. 

All the world, in these days of walking- 
matches, knows that the Brighton Road 
is measured from Westminster Bridge, 
but it is not known to so many that there 
are at least two other routes, and several 
minor variations of each road. ‘The chief 
of the two alternatives is that by Godstone 
Green, East Grinstead, Maresfield, Uck- 
field and Lewes, which is the oldest of 
all these several ways, and, by the same 
token, the longest, being quite fifty-eight 
miles in length. Let it here also be 
noted that it is the most picturesque of 
all routes, being traced out at haphazard 
through the devious Surrey and Sussex 
lanes in those late years of the eighteenth 
century when Brighthelmstone arose, and 
at the bidding of the then Prince of Wales 
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—later Prince Regent and George IV., 
of prankish memory—sloughed off its 
old-time status of fishing-village, and, 
even altering its name to “ Brighton,” set 
out on its destined career of seaside resort 
with a sublime self-confidence which time 
has proved to have been absolutely well- 
founded. Much might be written of the 
adventures that befell the Prince and his 
boon companions in the early days of 
Brighton’s new-found prosperity ; of how 
they lost their way, or were stuck fast in 
rut and bog. It was not long, however, 
before Turnpike Acts were passed which, 
by carving out a new piece of road here, 
and mending an incredibly bad stretch 
there, did succeed in providing for those 
notables who sought the Sussex shore a 
route that did not, at intervals of more 
than ten miles or so, place life and limb 
inimminent jeopardy. ‘This improvement 
upon the old, immemorial tracks took the 
travellers through Croydon, Reigate, 
Horley, Crawley, Hand Cross and Cuck- 
field, and so, over Clayton Hill, to 
Patcham and Preston. About 1816, a 
short cut through Red Hill, avoiding 
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new line struck out from Hand Cross by 
way of Bolney and Hickstead, rejoining 
the older route at Pyecombe. ‘This Cuck- 
field route and its variant by Bolney form 
together the ‘‘classic” road to Brighton, 
along whose varied course innumerable 
sporting events in every method of pro- 
gression have been decided, away from 
that first-recorded feat of 1784, when the 
Prince of Wales rode horseback from his 
grotesque marine palace, even then in the 
making, to his London home at Carlton 
House, and back, in exactly ten hours. 

Where the Prince first set the example, 
competitors still strive. Now it is a feat 
of coachmanship, then a cycle ‘ record,” 
and again a walking-match, for latterly 
all England has ambitions of walking to 
Brighton. Since 1896 the motor-car has 
taken a place. 

Since 1896, do we say? Nay; away 
back in October 1833, when a host of 
inventors were experimenting with steam- 
carriages, Walter Hancock, the most 
successful of them, did actually run a 
steam-carriage, gruesomely named “ Au- 
topsy,” from Stratford to Brighton in eight 
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Reigate, was made, following upon the 
new route constructed in 1813, lower 
down, by which the picturesque old town 
of Cuckfield was left on one side, and a 





hours and a half. The reasons for the 


naming of that early motor-car in a 
manner so vividly suggestive of post- 


mortem examinations do not appear. His 
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actual running time was 5 hours 30 
minutes, for he halted three hours on the 
road. Let us compare that feat with the 
doings of the foremost car on “ Motor-Car 
Day,” November 14th, 1896, a day when 
these fifty-two miles were strewn from 
London to the sea with derelict machines, 
and only a few of the large field of starters 
ever reached their destination. It was 
a six horse-power Bollée that started 
at 11.30 on that rheumy morning from 
the Hotel Metropole, Northumberland 
Avenue, and reached Brighton in 2 hours 
55 minutes, at 2.25 p.m. 

For ourselves, who make this trip, we 
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five hours, and by whose means W. J. 
Neason, on September 11th, 1897, set 
up the still unbeaten record of 5 hours 
6 minutes 42 seconds for the there-and- 
back course of 104 miles. 

But the record performances alike 
of cyclists and motor-cars are thrown 
into the shade by the possibilities of 
the motor-cycle. With a two and a 
half horse-power machine of this type, 
taking no fear of consequences, the coast 
has been reached, at a pace of thirty 
miles an hour, in something under two 
hours. Such a speed is a mere bagatelle 
to those costly cars engined up to forty, 
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are law-abiding persons, desiring nothing 
so little as*scorching, and only curious to 
revisit this storied highway. Storied it 
is, because history is made more quickly 
here than on any other road you might 
care to name. Not, of course, history in 
the larger, or Imperial, sort, but annals 
of the more domestic nature. This was, 
for example, the road that witnessed that 
February feat of endurance when in 1869 
John Mayall, junior, rode a velocipede— 
the ‘boneshaker” of agonising memory 
—from Trafalgar Square to Brighton in 
twelve hours. ‘The time seems absurdly 
long to those who know only the modern 
bicycle, on which it is possible for even 
the unathletic to pedal the distance in 


fifty or ninety horse-power that the speed 
mania has produced; but when the two- 
wheeled machine can be supplied at a 
cost of #50 to perform these feats at 
the price for petrol of something like a 
halfpenny a mile, and now that such 
machines are common upon the road, 
the new era is indeed upon us. 

London has made vast strides down 
the Brighton Road in these later years, 
trampling out of existence the private 
parks and woody lanes on this side of 
Purley. Between the starting-point and 
that place, eleven and a half miles, all 
rural sights and sounds have been ban- 
ished. Croydon? what is it but a pecu- 
liarly busy and crowded suburb bedevilled 
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with electric trams? Streatham, nearer 
to London by full four miles, is the more 
open and unsophisticated, but is so solely 
by reason of its wayside common, reach- 
ing up to the horizon from the high- 
way like a great unspoiled stretch of 
meadow-land. ‘The time is not yet when 
the local authority shall rail it in and 
convert it into a park, in the manner 
dear to such. Heaven forfend it ever 
come! Streatham is fortunate in so far, 
and additionally so by reason of the 
modern church that composes so well 
with the view. Whoever the architect 
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of abject houses looking on to the giant 
spoil-banks left by the engineers who 
sixty years ago constructed the London, 
srighton and South Coast Railway, and 
dumped the chalk of their excavating and 
tunnelling on the first plot of waste ground 
available. Nothing has ever grown on 
those rubbish-heaps, which remain to-day 
in their pristine nakedness. Round them, 
and round the corners of the forlorn 
houses, the wind always, in the recollection 
of the pioneer cyclists, played every day 
a game of catch-who-catch-can, and the 
cyclist, approaching the place, buttoned 
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of that church may be, he certainly 
builded better than he knew. 

But to proceed. With much_horn- 
blowing and slow and cautious driving 
we do actually clear Croydon without 
an accident, and come to Purley, where 
the trams end, 

Here, until quite recently, the road 
left the suburbs and their pavings, kerb- 
ings and lamp posts, plunging suddenly 
into unmitigated wilds at the long lonely 
climb up the slope of the North Downs, 
through the pass (so to call it) of Smitham 
Bottom. The place was a synonym for 
dreariness and solitude, and the hamlet 
at the summit a weatherworn congeries 





himself up tight and sat more squarely in 
his saddle, to meet it on favourable terms. 
Now the way up to this concourse of 
houses is lined with trim-built, red-bricked 
villas, built last year. Solitude has 
vanished, and a cheerful suburban activity 
takes its place. Even the weather-beaten 
hamlet on the plateau has altered, and 
looks less woe-begone, the spoil-banks 
less stark, and the winds seem to have 
sunk to rest. 

Merstham is little more than four miles 
distant, past the roadside station of Couls- 
don, solitary by the way, and the mean and 
ugly settlement of Hooley, peering down 
into the depths of the 120-feet-deep 
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cutting of the Brighton line that here 
runs parallel with the road. Here is the 
deserted and overgrown shailow cutting 
made in 1805 for that pioneer enterprise, 
the Wandsworth and Merstham Iron 
Tramway, disused these seventy years 
and more. Alders and hazels flourish 
on its sides; its bridges are ivy-grown ; 
primroses and violets, too, bloom here, 
wondrously profuse. Few are those who 
know the tree-hung track for other than 
an old hollow country lane. 

We come downhill into Merstham, 
whose shingled church-spire peeps through 
the dense trees, in advance of the village. 
In a hollow on the left, the lime-burners 
are busy ; we are come into the country 
of chalk and that cognate substance “ fire- 
stone,” of which not only Merstham 
church, but Henry VII.’s wonderful chapel 
at Westminster, are built. Its especial 
advantages for that use are found in its 
softness ,;when fresh quarried, and _ the 
hardness it gradually acquires—qualities 
eminently useful when architectural carving 
of the delicacy of that at Westminster is 
to be done. 

What shall be said of Merstham, save 
that it remains largely the pretty village 
it always has been ; that the great wrought- 
iron gates of Merstham Park still close 
the end of one of its rustic streets with a 
fine noble air of leisure, peace and quiet ; 
that the road forms a dangerous § curve, 
around whose sinuosities the inevitable 
cad on a car dashes at high speed, regard- 
less of life and limb? Bah! let us on 
into, and through, and up out of, Redhill, 
as soon as may be. Of commonplace 
Redhill nothing shall here be said, save 
that the distant view of it is not unpleasing 
when, panting and growling on the low 
speed, our car has surmounted the hill 
that gives the place its name. 

Having gained this crest, the last peak 
and culminating point of the North Downs 
along this road, we shut off the engine- 
power and run free down that switchback 
road across Earlswood Common, famous 
among cyclists any time these last twenty- 
five years. Halt here, note and perpend ! 
There it goes, the long perspective of 
white, ribbon-like track, dipping and rising 
again, and gradually diminishing until it 
loses itself at last in the indeterminate 
blue haze of the Weald—a noble road, 
along whose course the summer airs blow 
free, from whose heights only pillowy 
skies, green grass, soft-bosomed wood- 
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lands, and the glint of the sun on distant 
pools and lakelets are seen; we are come 
to the unspoiled country, and town and 
pavements are the unsubstantial figments 
of a troubled dream. 

It is good to be on Earlswood Common 
when the sun shines and soft breezes 
blow; it is fine to feel a sense of the 
illimitable, even though you know the sea 
is only thirty miles distant ; it is delightful 
to find that the vision is not arrested—in 
the cricketing phrase—at “ mid on,” by 
streets and suburbs ; and it is by no means 
bad to know that, although you fortunately 
do not see them, amid those tufted trees 
are many cosy English homesteads, from 
manor-house to farmstead and humble cot. 

At the end of the switchback we come 
into the valley of the Mole, and into a 
perfectly level and almost straight stretch 
of road extending for close upon six 
miles, past Salford, where the old route 
through Reigate falls in, to Horley, 
Kimberham Bridge, Povey Cross, Gatwick, 
Lowfield Heath, and Crawley, where a 
long rise begins. Horley is_ practically 
half way to Brighton, and so recognised 
by the Post Office, whose parcel vans 
change here at the “Chequers,” on the 
stroke of one hour past every midnight. 
For it is not by railway that the parcel 
service is conducted between London and 
Brighton. ‘The original contract with the 
railway company was found to have been 
drawn on too generous a scale, and so, 
shortly after the parcel post was introduced, 
the experiment was tried of sending the 
mail by road. It proved economical and 
successful in every way, and has been 
continued, without a break, ever since. 
The method followed is to despatch a 
four-horsed van from either end. The 
down mail sets out from the London 
Bridge Parcel Depot at 9.45 p.m., and the 
up van from Brighton at the same time. 
The two meet at Horley, where the drivers 
exchange seats and return whence they 
came. The Brighton parcels reach their 
destination at 4.45 a.m., and those for 
London at the same time, quite early 
enough for sorting and distribution by the 
first post. 

Lowfield Heath, beyond the modern 
racecourse of Gatwick Park, is, gud 
heath, altogether to seek. | Where the 
highwayman lurked on the unenclosed 
and uncultivated wilds there are now rich 
fields, nursery-gardens and bee-farms, and 
a modern church stands in the midst of 
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all. ‘The sole thing in any way recalling 
the terrors of those old times is the police- 
trap generally set hereabouts for motorists : 
a measured quarter of a mile on this 
enticing level, where many a rash and 
speedy chauffeur is pulled up by the 
policeman waiting in the hedge, just as 
Dick Turpin and his kind waited at the 
cross-roads for the traveller of a hundred 
years ago. ‘The net result is the same: 
the lightening of the pockets of the 
reckless or unfortunate person (take your 
choice of epithets) thus held up. 

The rise into Crawley discloses a 
picturesque, broad-streeted village of the 
old coaching ‘‘thoroughfare” type, and 
not greatly changed since that day when 
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beautifully wooded road pursuing a straight 
course through the remains of St. Leonard’s 
Forest. At two miles out, after sur- 
mounting the eminence of Hog’s Hill, the 
little triangular-shaped green, or common- 
land, of Pease Pottage is reached. In the 
days of turnpikes, Pease Pottage Gate, 
spanning the road at this point, with 
side-gates barring the road to Horsham, 
branching off to the right, was a famous 
place. Who shall say for certain whence 
the gate and place derived the curious 
name? Not the present writer, for where 
county historians and local gossips fear to 
tread, what folly of your mere bird-of- 
passage, your chance wayfarer along the 
roads! But they do say—and let the 
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Hand Cross. 


the coaches ceased to be, so far as this 
road was concerned, over sixty years ago. 
The old gallows sign of the “ George” 
still spans the road in the middle of the 
village, where the highway is islanded and 
converted into two narrow channels by 
one of those houses which we see here 
and there mysteriously dumped down 
where they have no business to be, 
in the very midst of the road. Almost 
the only sign of modernity here is the 
railway station of a branch line, which 
abuts upon the road at the top of the 
Street, the railway itself crossing on the 
level, 

From Crawley it is a four-and-a-half- 
mile climb to Hand Cross, along a 





tale be given for what it is worth—that in 
the old road-faring days, when prisoners 
were marched or taken in waggons across 
country, to take their trial at the assizes 
holden at Horsham and East Grinstead 
alternately, they were halted here and 
given refreshment, in the form of a basin 
of pease-porridge each, at the “ Black 
Swan” inn, which stands here to this 
day. 

Hand Cross is the name of the hamlet 
at the parting of the ways to Bolney and 
Cuckfield respectively. It is now a settle- 
ment of some forty or fifty houses, whose 
name clearly derives from its immemorial 
position at the cross-roads, where a friendly 
direction-post erected for the guidance of 
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travellers on the then lonely ways once 
pointed clumsy hands in several directions. 
There were obviously no houses here in 
those times, for the place has no church, 
and is a modern dependency of Slaugham 
village, a mile away. We may clearly 
see in imagination how it grew from 
nothing: how the “ Red Lion,” originally 
the only house here, was established as a 
halting-place on the route of the old 
“‘fly-waggons” that began to toil and 
creak through Sussex in the eighteenth 
century, before the Brighthelmstone stage 
was; before any one ten miles distant 
from that same Brighthelmstone had any 


days, and might be strangely reminiscent, 
were old buildings sentient things. We 
have the testimony of those who were 
contemporary with the coaching age that 
its landlords in olden times knew more 
of smuggling than what came by hearsay, 
and that excisable goods that had not 
rendered to Caesar—which is an oblique 
reference to the Georges—were bought 
and sold here to a remarkable extent. 
We will take the left-hand route from 
this point, through Cuckfield, seven miles 
ahead. Hand Cross Hill, the long steep 
descent on to Staplefield Common, gives 
the engine a rest, but brings the brakes 
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but the remotest ideas of the place ; and 
we may readily conceive its progress, 
through the early days of the coaching 
era to the present time, increasing always 
in importance until it overshadowed the 
parent Slaugham itself, now dependent 
upon the Hand Cross shops for its 
marketing facilities. 

It is being on the main road—and not 
only so, but on a junction of roads—that 
has made the fortune of Hand Cross. 
It is not delightful to the eye, being 
merely commonplace, with the single 
exception of the old “Red Lion” inn, 
which stood here in receipt of coaching 
custom through all those old roystering 


into play, and as they grind away on the 
drop down to the level we think of the 
several fatal motor accidents that have 
happened here. 

Presently, by hazel copse and alder- 
wood, we come into Cuckfield. It may 
be supposed that Cuckfield calls itself a 
town: certainly it has a bigness beyond 
that of a village, but it is quietude in- 
carnate. You would never suppose that 
great sprawling Hayward’s Heath, a town 
created out of the wilderness by the 
railway, was only two miles away at its 
farthest, and actually at one end grown 
into and joined on to Cuckfield. The 
place should be re-named Sleepy Hollow, 
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for it seems to have dozed and nodded 
ever since the old iron-smelting industries 
of Sussex finally became extinct, a century 
and a half ago. Outside the town, as we 
leave for Brighton, is Cuckfield Place, the 
noble Elizabethan mansion and_ park 
owned of old by the Burrells—old-time 
ironmasters. Harrison Ainsworth made it, 
as “ Rookwood,” the scene of one of his 
blood-boltered romances, and succeeded 
thereby in vulgarising it for a time. 
Besides being the district of small 
farms, this. was, not so very long ago, 
that also of large heaths and commons. 
St. John’s Common, now a_ township 
so-called, was until 1828 really and truly 
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newest among Brighton’s suburbs, ‘ Clay- 
ton Park,” adjoining the station that used 
to be named “ Hassocks Gate.” Now, 
and for many years past, it has been 
simply ‘ Hassocks,” for the neighbouring 
turnpike- gate, sometimes alternatively 
named ‘ “Stonepound,” whence the name 
sprang, went the way of all such 
quite thirty years since. “ Hassocks” 
wildly suggests certain dusty contrivances 
of straw and carpeting artfully contrived 
in churches for the devout to stumble 
over. Here, however, the word is the 
ancient Anglo-Saxon name for a coppice 
or small wood, and the neighbourhood is 
still remarkable for exactly that kind of 
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Pease Cottage : 


acommon, and no houses stood anywhere 
near. But in that year began a series 
of piecemeal enclosures, brought to a 
conclusion in 1855, when there was no 
more common to steal from the geese ; 
and since then has arisen the modern 
town, fellow and co-partner with Burgess 
Hill. They make bricks at these mush- 
room towns, through which we speed, 
“up to legal limit,” and come to Friar’s 
Oak. Here again, “improvement ”—or 
the brewers—have been busy, and the 
“Friar’s Oak Inn” has been rebuilt. 
Still, however, stands the ancient oak, 
in the hedgerow opposite, inchoate and 
misty traditions still lingering around it. 
From this point it is but a step to that 





homeward bound. 


tussocky, plantation-like woodland of ash 
and hazel thus indicated. 

Here the South Downs come full upon 
the view, crowned near’ the summit of 
Clayton Hill -with windmills. So grim, 
terrible and unscaleable do their bastioned 
shoulders look from the lowlands across 
which we are now speeding, that a stranger 
might think it impossible to find a way 
across them by motor-car. But they 
flatten out, as it were, on your advance 
over the railway bridge by Clayton 
Tunnel; and although the long line of 
telegraph-posts, ascending over each 
other’s heads, proves how steep is this 
famous Clayton Hill, we do not suffer 
the necessity of alighting and—crowning 
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indignity to a motorist—of pushing the 
car up half a mile of steeply ascending 
road. No; our trusty Daimler, held like 
greyhound in leash all these miles, in 
a proper compliance with the law, or 
in fear of the police—as you like it—is let 
out uphill, and storms it gallantly enough, 
The South Downs are conquered, and the 
corresponding descent opens out the sea 
and the distant roofs of Brighton town. 
Here, at the bottom, is Pyecombe—do 
they still manufacture the famous 
“Pyecombe crooks ” here, we wonder ?— 
where the Albourne and Bolney route 
rejoins, and we are in the districts of the 
deans ; not the dignified clergy, but the 
dean villages—the hamlets in the hollow 
of the hills—Roedean, Pangdean, With- 
dean. It is a starveling chalk country, 
and the roads are dusty by reason of 
many motors. Still, one more view 
opens, that where the road goes straight 
and unenclosed into Patcham, with an 
avenue of rook-haunted elms in middle 
distance, an old _ toll-house nestling 
beneath, and on the left the extinguisher 
spirelet of Patcham church, with the final 
swell of the naked downs beyond. ‘The 
curious may still discover the tombstone 
of a smuggler in Patcham churchyard, and 
decipher the quaint rhyming epitaph on 
him. 

Trees now lead us graciously through 
Preston to the confines of Brighton, 
ceasing a little short of the great gaunt 
railway viaduct that may not officially, 
but does in the imagination of visitors 
to Brighton by road, mark the entrance 
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to the town, forming, as it were, some 
grim stupendous kind of portal where 
the streets do most unmistakably first 
begin to put on an uncompromising urban 
character. We are still considerably more 
than a mile and a half from the sea. 
Here we are at St. Peter’s Church, and so 
at last into the Old Steyne and to the 
Aquarium. Here is Thackeray’s dear 
“Doctor Brighton” of old, as cheerful as 
of old, the same—no, not quite the same 
—-as of old. For Brighton can never be 
again quite the old Brighton that was 
when the Chain Pier was standing. It 
was a peculiar landmark, and has left 
a void, not filled by the grand new pier 
hard by the Aquarium. For the rest, 
everything else is much the same. ‘The 
same dirty-white domes of the bizarre 
Pavilion still peer over the same fine 
trees of the Steyne Gardens, where the 
cabmen dispense the old blasphemies 
anent bad business, and some new ones 
respecting the public-service motor-cars 
that ply along the Front. ‘The same old 
empty sea stretches blankly out south- 
ward —“there’s not a smack upon the 
ocean’s face,” said Theodore Hook, long 
ago—and instead of sea airs along that 
well-remembered Front comes that ancient 
aroma of cigars that has ever characterised 
it. For that road and those pavements 
are perennially crowded, and smokers are 
in the majority. Let us to lunch at the 
“Old Ship,” or Mutton’s, for sake of the 
old days; and then? why, then home 
again, over the tracks we have made 
earlier in the day. 
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THE SIX YEARS’ TRAGEDY. 


BY MAURICE 


CHAPTER XI. 


PROTHALAMIUM: VENUS WINS FAIR 
ADONIS, 


R. THOMAS RANDOLPH, 
Ambassador of England to 
the Scottish Queen, told him- 

self more than once that in seeking the 
lady of his heart he did not swerve the 
breadth of a hair from loyalty to the 
sovereign of his destinies. Yet he found 
it necessary to protest his wisdom in the 
letters he wrote to his patron, the Earl of 
Leicester. Mary Beaton was the Nut- 
brown Maid of his ballatry. ‘I do assure 
your lordship, better friend hath no man 
than this worthy Mistress Beaton, who 
vows herself to me, by what sweet rites 
you shall not ask me, the humble servant 
of your lordship.” 

All this as it might be: Mary Beaton 
used to smile when twitted by her mates 
about the Englishman’s formalised passion, 
and ask to be let alone. 

. He's not for ever at the sonnets,” she 
said ; “we discourse of England between 
bouts ; ; and it may be I shall learn some- 
thing worth a rhyme or two.” 

They played piquet, the new game, 
together, and each used it as a vantage- 
ground. He could not keep his desires, 
nor she her curiosity, out of the hands. 

“Ts four cards good?” he would ask 
her ; and when she looked (or he thought 
she looked) quizzingly at his frosted hair : 
“Is one-and-forty good ?” 


HEWLETT. 


Then she must laugh and shake her 
head: ‘“One-and-forty’s too many for me, 
sir.” 

*““T’ve a terce to my Queen, mistress.” 

But she crowed over that. “And I’ve 
a quint to a knave, Mr. Randolph; and 
three kings I have in my hand!” 

She found out that they were not best 
pleased in England at the turn of affairs 
in Fife. 

‘“*My Queen, Mistress Beaton,” said the 
enamoured Randolph, “ cannot view with 
comfort the unqueening of a sister. Nay, 
but it is so. Your mistress courts the 
young lord with too open a face. ‘To sit 
like one forsworn when he is away; or 
when he is present, to crouch at his feet ! 
To beg his gauntlet for a plaything—to 
fondle his hunter’s whip! To be meek, 
to cast down the eyes; to falter and 
breathe low, ‘At your will, my lord’! 
Thus does not my queen go to work.” 

Mary Beaton looked wise. “ Sir James 
Melvill hath reported her manner of 
working, sir. We are well advertised how 
she disports.” 

“T take your leave to say,” replied the 
ambassador, “her plan is at once more 
queenly and more satisfying. For why? 
She charges men upon their obedience 
to love her. And they do—and they do! 
No, no, I am troubled: I own to it. 
If you find me backward, sweet Beaton, 
you shall not be harsh. How or whence 
I am to get temper to bear much longer 
with this toss-pot boy, I know not. He 
is the subject of my Queen; he is—I 
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say it stoutly—my own subject in this 
realm. But what does he? How com- 
ports himself? ‘Ha, Randolph, you are 
here yet?’ ‘This, as he parades my Lord 
Ruthven before me, with a hand on his 
shoulder, my faith! I tell you, a danger- 
ous friend for the young man. And one 
day it was thus, when we passed in the 
tennis-court. ‘Stay, Randolph, my man’ 
—his man! ‘I had something for your 
ear; but it’s gone.’ It’s gone, saith he! 
Oh, mistress, this is unhappy work. He 
doth not use the like at Greenwich, I 
promise you.” 
“He is not now at Greenwich,” says 
Beaton. ‘ He is come back to his own.” 
Mr. Randolph jumped about. ‘“ His 
own! Have at you on that! How if 
his own receive him not? He may prove 
a very fish-bone in some fine throats here. 
Well, we shall see, we shall see. ‘To-day 
or to-morrow comes my Lord of Moray 
into the lists. The Black Knight, we 
may call him. Then let the Green 
Knight look to himself—ho ho! We 
shall see some jousting then.” 
Mary Beaton shuffled the cards. 
These joustings occurred, not at Cal- 
lendar, where Livingstone had _ been 
wedded to her Sempill and the Queen 
had danced all the night after, but at 
Wemyss, in the midst of a full court, 
kept and made splendid in the prince’s 
honour. The place pleased its mistress 
in its young spring dress, attuned itself 
with her thoughts and desires. Blue, 
white and green was all this world: a 
gentle, April sky; not far off, the sea; 
white lambs in the pastures, and the trees 
in the forest studded with golden buds. 
Wemyss had for her an air of France, 
with its great winged house of stone, its 
tourelles, balustrades, ordered avenues 
raying out from the terrace, each tapering 
to a sunny point; its marble nymphs and 
sea-gods with shells; its bowers, and the 
music of lutes in hidden grass-walks, not 
too loud to quell the music in her heart. 
It was pity that the prince knew so little 
of the tongue, or it had been pleasant 
to read with him— 
Filz de Venus, voz deux yeux desbendez, 
Et mes ecrits lisez et entendez, 
Pour voir comment 
D‘un desloyal service me rendez : 
Las, punissez-le, ou bien luv commandez 
Vivre autrement— 


and see his fine blushes over the words. 
But although he had never heard of 


Maitre Clément, he was in love without 
him, and could take an Englishman’s 
reasonable pleasure in hearing himself 
called “ Venus’ boy,” or ‘ Rose-cheekt 
Adonis.” 

Certainly he must have been in love. 
He told Antony Standen so every night 
over their cups ; and little Forrest, a pert 
child who slept (like a little dog) at the 
foot of his great bed—he knew it too; 
for it had thrust a new duty upon him 
and many stripes. All the Court knew 
that when Forrest had red eyes the prince 
had overslept himself. 

It was the Queen’s romantic device : 
she was full of them at this time. From 
her wing of the house you could see the 
prince’s ; her bedchamber windows gave 
right across the grass-plat to his. Now, 
at an early hour, she—who woke still 
earlier, and lay long, thinking—stirred 
Mary Fleming from her side by biting 
her shoulder, not hard. Sleepy Fleming, 
when she had learned the rules, slipped 
out of bed and pulled aside the curtains 
to let in the day; then robed the Queen 
in a bed-gown of blue, with white fur, her 
furred slippers, and a hood. Armed thus 
for the amorous fray, as Mr. Randolph 
put it—at any rate, with shining eyes and 
auroral hues, Queen Mary went to watch 
at the window; and so intent did she 
stand there, looking out over the wet 
grass, that she heeded neither the rooks 
drifting in the high wind, nor the guards 
of the door who were spying at her, 
nor the guard by the privy-postern, who 
beckoned to his fellow to come out of 
the guard-house and witness what he saw. 
Not only was she heedless, but she would 
have been indifferent had she heeded. 

After a time of motionless attention, 
this always occurred. She raised her 
hand with a handkerchief in it, and 
signalled once—then twice—then three 
times — then four times. Then she 
dropped her hand and stood stone-still 
again; and then Fleming came to take 
her away, if she would go. The guards, 
greatly diverted, were séme time before 
they found out that the appearance of 
the prince at his window was the thing 
signalised, and that he duly answered 
every dip of the handkerchief. It was, 
in fact, a flag-language, planned by the 
Queen soon after she came to Wemyss. 
One meant, “Oh, happy day!” ‘wo, “1 
am well—And you?” /hree, “I love 
you”; four, “I would kiss you if I were 
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near” ; and five, which was a later addition 
and not always given, “I am kissing you 
in my heart.” To this one was generally 
added a gesture of the knuckles to the 
lips. Now, it was the business of young 
Forrest to awaken his lord in time for 
this ceremony: obviously, her Majesty 
could not be left to a solitary vigil for 
long. The prince was a heavy sleeper, 
to bed late, and lamentably unsober. 
Forrest, then, must needs suffer ; for my 
lord was furious when disturbed in his 
morning sleep. But the lad found that he 
suffered more when, by a dire mischance, 
one day he did not wake him at all. For 
that he was beaten with a great. stick ; 
nor is it wonderful. There had been 
wild work in the corridors the morn: 
maids half-dressed with messages for men 
half-tipsy ; and the Queen in her chamber, 
sobbing in Mary Fleming’s arms. 

I think that the young man is to be 
excused for believing himself overween- 
ingly loved. I think he was at first 
flattered by the attention, and believe 
that he returned ardour for ardour. But 
either he was cold by nature, or (as the 
Italian held) assotted of himself: there 
is little doubt but he soon tired of the 
lovers’ food. Clearer facts are these: 
that he was not touched by the Queen’s 
generous surrender, and did not see that 
it was generous. ‘You may say, if you 
choose,” writes he of Ze Secret des Secrets, 
“that a vain man is a gross feeder, to 
whom flattery is but a snack ; but the old 
half-truth takes me nearer, which says 
that every man is dog or cat. If you 
stroke your dog, he adores the stooping 
godhead in you. The cat sees you a fool 
for your pains. So for every testimony 
of the submiss heart given him by my 
lady, my lord added one cubit to his 
stature. I myself, Jean-Marie Des-Essars, 
heard him speak of her to my Lord 
Ruthven, and other friends of his, as 
‘the fond Queen.’ Encouraged by their 
applause, he was tardy to respond. He 
danced with her at her desire, and might 
not, of course, ask her in return: that is, 
by strict custom. But my mistress was 
no stickler for Court rules ; and if he had 
asked her I know she would have been 
moved. However, he never did. He 
danced with Mary Seton when he could ; 
and as for Madame de Sempill, when she 
returned after her marriage, if ever a 
young lord was at the mercy of a young 
woman, that was his case. Handsome, 


black-eyed lady! his knees were running 
water before her; but she chose not to 
look at him. Failing her, therefore, he 
sought lower for his pleasures ; how much 
lower, it is not convenient to declare.” 

Mary Sempill resumed her duties in 
mid-April, having been wedded at the end 
of March, and came to Wemyss but a few 
days in advance of two great men—my 
Lord of Moray, to wit, the Queen’s base- 
brother, and my Lord of Morton, Chancellor 
and cousin of the prince. sefore she 
saw her mistress she was put into the 
state of affairs by Mary Seton. 

“ Ma mye,” said that shrewd little 
beauty to her comrade, “in a good hour 
you come back, but a week syne had 
been a better. She is fond, fond, fond ! 
She is all melted with love—just a phial 
of sweet liquor for his broth. I blame 
Fleming; I’ve been at her night and 
morning-—but a fine work! The lass is 
as bad as the Queen, being handmaid to 
her withered Maitland, so much clay for 
that dry-fingered potter. But our mis- 
tress—oh, she goes too fast! She is 
eating love up: there’ll be satiety, you 
shall see. Our young princekin is so set 
up that he'll lie back in his chair and 
whistle for her before long—you'll see, 
you'll see! If he were to whistle to-day 
she’d come running like a spaniel dog, 
holding out her hands to him, saying, 
‘Dear my heart, pity me, not blame, that 
I am so slow!’ Oh, Livingstone, I am 
sore to see it! So high a head, lowered 
to this flushing loon! Presumptuous, 
glorious boy! Now, do you hear this. 
He raised his hand against Ruthven the 
other Tuesday, a loose glove in it, to 
flack him on the mouth. And so he 
handles all alike. “T'was at the butts 
they had words: there was our lady and 
Lindsay shot against Beaton and him. 
Lindsay scored the main—every man 
knew it; but the other makes an outcry, 
red in the face, puffed like a cock-sparrow. 
Ruthven stands by scowling, chattering 
to himself, ‘The Queen’s main, the 
Queen’s main.’ ‘You lie, Ruthven,’ says 
the Young Fool (so we all call him) ; and 
Ruthven, ‘That’s an ill word, my Lord 
Darnley.’ ‘You make it a worse when 
you say it in my face,’ cries he; ‘and 
I have a mind ? He has his glove in 
his hand, swinging. ‘Have you a mind 
indeed ?’ says black Ruthven; ‘’tis the 
first time I have heard it.’ Lindsay was 
listening, but not caring to look. I was 
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by Beaton—you never saw Maitland so 
scared: his eyebrows in his hair! But 
we were all affrighted, save one: twas 
the Queen stepped lightly between them. 
‘Dear cousin,’ she says, ‘we two will 
shoot a main, and win it.’ And to 
Ruthven, ‘My Lord Ruthven,’ says she, 
‘you have done too much for me to 
call down a cloud on this my springtime.’ 
He melted, the bitten man, he melted, 
and bent over her hand. My young 
gentleman shot with her and lost her the 
match—in such a rage that he had not a 
word to say. Now I must tell you....”; 
and then she gave the history of the love- 
signals at the window. 

Mary Sempill listened with sombre 
cheer. “I see that it’s done. The bird’s 
in the net. Jesu Christ, why was I not 
here—or Thyself ?” 

She did what she could that very night : 


divorced the Master of Sempill and 
shared her mistress’s chamber. In the 
morning there was a great to-do—a love- 





sick lady coaxing her Livingstone, stroking 
her cheeks ; but no flag-work could be 
allowed. 

“No, no, my bonny queen, that is no 
sport for thee. ‘That is a wench’s trick.” 

The truth was not to be denied; yet 
not Dido on her pyre anguished more 
sharply than this burning queen. And 
little good was done, more’s the pity: 
measures had been taken too late. For 
she made humble access to her prince 
afterwards and sued out a forgiveness, 
which to have got easily would have 
distressed her. You may compare wenches 
and queens as much as you will—it’s not 
a surface affair: but the fact is, the 
heavier a crown weighs upon a girl in 
love, the more thankfully will she cast it 
to ground. Are you to be reminded that 
Queen Mary was not the first generous 
lover in history? ‘There was Qucen 
Venus before her. 


My Lord of Moray, most respectable of 
men, rode orderly from Edinburgh to 
Wemyss, with a train of some thirty 
persons, six of whom were ministers of 
the Word. He had not asked Mr. Knox 
to come along with him, for the reason 
that the uncompromising prophet had 
lately married a cousin of the Queen’s, a 
Stuart and very young girl—fifteen years 
old, they say. Whether this was done, 
as the light-minded averred, out of pique 
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that her Majesty would not be kind to 
him, or on some motion even less agree- 
able to imagine—my Lord of Moray was 
hurt at the levity of the deed, and sus- 
pected that the Queen would be more 
than hurt. But I believe that she knew 
Mr. Knox better than her base-brother 
did. However, failing Mr. Knox, he had 
six divines behind him, men of great 
acceptance. ‘The Earl of Morton was 
waiting for him at Burntisland: side by 
side the two weighty lords traversed the 
woods of Fife. It might have been 
astonishing how little they had to say to 
each other. 

Likely we 
morn.” 

“ Ay, belike,” said the Earl of Moray. 

“These lands will be none the worse 
of it.” 

‘* So I believe.” 

“There was a French pink in the basin. 
Did your lordship see her?” 

‘* Ay, I saw her.” 

“Ha! And they say there shall come 

new ambassador from the Pope.” 

“Ts that so?” 

* By way of France, he must travel 

“ Ay > ” 


shall have wet before 


* Bothwell will be in France the now, 
I doubt.” 

“T’m thinking so, my lord, indeed,” 
says the Earl of Moray. 

There was more, but not much more. 
A man tires of picking at granite with a 
needle. 

They reached Wemyss before nightfall ; 
but already torches were flaming here and 
there, and men running made smoky 
comets of them, low-flying over the park. 
The Queen was at supper in her closet ; 


there would be no dancing to-night, 
because her Majesty was tired with 
hunting. ‘No doubt,” said Maitland, 


“my Lord of Moray would be received.” 
Chambers were prepared for both their 


lordships. Mr. Archibald Douglas would 
have charge of his noble kinsman’s 


comfort, while by the Queen’s desire he, 
Maitland, would wait upon my _ lord. 
Bowing, and quickly turning about, the 
secretary bent his learned head as he 
announced these news. 

Something, one knows not what, had 
invited urbanity into the dark Earl of 
Moray. He was all for abnegation in 
favour of the Chancellor. 

“See, Mr. Maitland,” he said, ‘‘see to 
the Chancellor’s bestowing, I beg of you. 
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Lead my lord the Chancellor to his 
lodging ; trust me to myself the while. 
My lord will be weary from his journey— 
nay, my good lord, but I know what a 
long road must bring upon a charged 
statesman: grievous burden indeed! 
Pray, Mr. Maitland, my lord the Chan- 
cellor!” and the like. 

“Now, the devil fly away with black 
Jamie if I can bottom him,” muttered the 
Chancellor to himself as—-burly man— 
he stamped up the house. Mr. Archie 
Douglas, his kinsman, at the top of the 
staircase, lowered his grey head till his 
nose was pointing between his knees. 

“Man, Archie, ye’ll split yoursel’,” says 
the Chancellor. ‘‘You may leave me, 
Mr. Secretar, to my wicked cousin,” says 
he. 

Maitland sped back to his master, 
and found him still obstinately gracious. 

“Hurry not, Mr. Maitland, hurry not 
for me!” 

“Nay, my good lord, but my devotion 
is a jealous god.” 

The Earl waved his hand about. 
“Ill work to pervert the Scriptures and 
serve a quip,” he said ruefully,—‘‘ but in 
this house!” 

Mr. Maitland, knowing his Earl of 
Moray, said no more, but led him in 
silence to the chambers, and silently 
served him—that is, he stood by, alert 
and _ watchful, while his people served 
him. ‘The Earl’s condescension increased ; 
he was determined to please and be 
pleased. He talked freely of Edinburgh, 
of the Assembly, of Mr. Knox’s unhappy 
backsliding and of Mr. Wood’s stirring 
reminders. Incidents of travel, too: he 
was concerned for some poor foreign- 
looking thief whom he had seen on the 
gibbet at Aberdour. 

** Justice, Mr. Maitland, Justice wears a 
woful face on a blithe spring morning. 
And you may well think, as I did, that 
upon yonder twisting wretch had once 
dropped the waters of baptism. Man, 
there had been a hoping soul in him 
once! Sad work on the bonny brae- 
side ; woful work in the realm of a glad 
young queen !” 

““Woful indeed, my lord,” said Mr. 
Maitland, “and woe would she be to 
hear of it. But in these days—in these 
days especially—we keep such miserable 
knowledge from her. She strays, my 
lord, at this present, in a garden of 
enchantment.” 


“And you do well, Mr. Maitland, 
you do well—if the Queen my sister does 
well. ‘There is the hinge of the argument. 
What says my young friend Mr. Bonnar 
to that ?” 

Mr. Bonnar, my lord’s chaplain, a lean, 
solemn young man, was not immediately 
ready. ‘The Earl replied for him. 

“Mr. Bonnar will allow for the season, 
and Mr. Bonnar will be wise. What 
saith the old poet ?-— 


Ac neque jam stabulis gaudet pecus, aut aratror 
igni: 
Nec prata canis albicant pruinis 





Eh, man, how does he pursue? Eh, 
Mr. Bonnar, what saith he next ? 


Jam Cytherea choros ducit Venus, imminente 
luna !” 


“'The moon is overhead, indeed, my 
lord,” says the secretary, “and her 
glamour all about us.” 

But his master jumped away, and was 
soon sighing. 

“There is always a grain of sadness in 
the cup for us elders, Mr. Maitland; 
amart aliquid, alas! But I am served.” 
He was supping in his room. ‘“ Master 
Bonnar will call down a blessing from on 
high.” Master Bonnar was now ready. 

The game went on through the meal. 
Mr. Maitland seemed to be standing on 
razors, the Earl not disapproving. ‘The 
great man ate sparingly, and drank cold 
water; but his talk was incessant—of 
nothing at all—ever skirting realities, 
leading his hearers on, then skipping 
away. Not until the table was cleared 
and young Mr. Bonnar released from his 
paralysing duties was the secretary also 
delivered from torments. The scene 
shifted, the Earl suddenly chilled, and 
Maitland knew his ground. ‘They got to 
work over letters from England, a new 
tone in which had troubled the secretary’s 





dreams. He expounded them—some 
being in cipher then summed up his 
difficulties. 


“Tt stands thus, my lord, as I take it. 
Here came over to us this young prince 
from England, with a free hand. We 
took what seemed fairly proffered ; and 
why indeed should we be _ backward? 
We were as free to take him as_ her 
English Majesty was free to send him. 
Oh, there have been freedoms! I will 
not say we could have done no better, 
in all ways. No matter! We opened our 
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arms to what came, as we thought, sped 
lovingly towards us. Mr. Randolph 
himself could not deny that we had 
reason; and I shall make bold to say 
that never did lady show such kindness 
to a match, not of her own providing, as 
our mistress showed to hers. But now, 
my lord, now, when the sun hath swelled 
the buds, there is a change in the wind 
from England—a nip, a hint of malice. 
These letters exhibit it, to my sense. I 
think Mr. Randolph may be recalled: I 
am not sure, but I do think it. I know 
that he desires it; I know that he suffers 


out, and the wan smooth stuff presents no 
lines to be read. 

“You are right,” he said presently: 
“Mr. Throckmorton comes, but Mr. 
Randolph remains. The Queen of Eng- 
land ” He stopped. 

“She is against us, my lord? 
grudges us the heir of both crowns ! ” 

“Tsay not. She thinks him unworthy: 
but I must not believe it, nor must you. 
Mr. Maitland, you shall go to England. 





She 


Presently—presently—we must be very 
patient. Now of my sister, how doth 
she ?” 





Wemyss Castle. 


From a drawing by D. Y. Cameron. 


discomfort, that he does not see his way. 
‘Is this young man our subject or yours ?’ 
he asketh. ‘Is he subject at all, or 
Regent rather? And if Regent, whom is 
he to rule?’ No, my lord, Mr. Randolph, 
whether instructed or not, is itching to 
be off. And that is pity, because he is 
bond-slave of the Beaton, and would 
lavish all his counsel at her feet if she 
desired him. Briefly, my lord, I jalouse 
the despatch of Throckmorton to our 
Court, not upon a friendly mission.” 
The Earl listened, but moved not a 
muscle. He looked like an image of 
old wax, when the pigment is all faded 





“The Queen dotes, my lord,” said 
Maitland; and angered the Earl, it 


seemed. 
“Shame, sir! Shame, Mr. Maitland ! 
Fie! Queens must not dote.” 


It was characteristic of the relation 
between this pair that the master was 
always ieading the man into admissions 
and professing to be cut to the soul by 


them. But Mr. Maitland had the habit 
of allowing for it. ‘I withdraw the word, 
my lord. Maybe I know nothing. Who 


am I, when all’s said, to judge ?” 
The Earl lowered his eyelids until 
they fluttered over his eyes like two 
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white moths. ‘ Howstand you with the 
Fleming, Maitland? How stand you 
there? Can she make no judge of 
you?” 

It was the stroke too much. The 
stricken creature flinched; and _ then 
something real came out of him, “ Ah, 
my good lord,” he said, with dignity in 
arms for his secret honour, “ you shall 
please to consider me there as the suitor 
of an honest lady, and very sensible of 
the privilege.” 

Lord Moray opened his eyes, stood up 
and held out his hands. “I ask your 
pardon, Mr. Maitland—freely I ask it of 
you. Come—enough of weary business. 
Crave an audience for me. I will go to 
the Queen.” 

Mr. Maitland kissed his patron’s hand, 
** My prince shall forgive his servant e 

“Oh, man, say no more !” 

* and accept his humble duty. I 
will carry your lordship to the Queen. 
Will you first see the Italian ?” 

Quickly his lordship changed his face. 
“Why should I see the Italian? What 
have I to do with him? Mr. Maitland, 
Mr. Maitland, let every man do cheerfully 
his own office, so shall the state thrive.” 

He had the air of quoting Scripture. 

The Queen saw her brother for a few 
moments, and he in her what he desired 
to be sure of: eyes like dancing water, 
and about her a glow such as the sun 
casts early on a dewy glade. He had 
never known her so gentle, or so without 
wit ; nor had she ever before kissed him 
of her own accord. Lady Argyll, his own 
sister, was with her, the swarthy, hand- 
some, large woman, 

“You are welcome, brother James,” 
Queen Mary said ; “and now we'll all be 
happy together.” 

“T shall believe it, having it from your 
Majesty’s lips,” said he. 

She touched her lips, as if she were 
caressing what had been blessed to her. 
“JT think my lips will never dare be 
false.” 

He said warmly, “There speaketh a 
queen in her own right!” 

What need had he to see the Italian ? 

Now, for the sake of contrast, look for 
one moment upon that other great man, 
the Chancellor Morton in_ his privacy. 
Booted and spurred, he plumped himself 
down in a chair, clapped his big hands to 
his thighs and stuck out his elbows. He 
stared up open-mouthed at his kinsman 








Archie, twinkling his eyes, all prepared to 
guffaw. Humour was working through 
the heavy face. ‘“ Well, man? Well, 
man? How is it with Cousin Adonis ?” 

Archie Douglas, scared at first, peered 
about him into all corners of the room 
before he could meet the naughty eyes. 
Catching them at last expectant, he made 
a grimace and flipped finger and thumb 
in the air. “ Adonis! Hoots! a prancing 
pie!” 

The Earl of Morton rubbed his hands 
together. ‘‘ Plenty of rope, man Archie ! 
Plenty of rope for the likes of him !” 


Des-Essars has a long piece concerning 
the official presentation of the two earls 
to the prince, which seems to have been 
done with as much state as the Scottish 
Court could achieve. 

“My Lord of Darnley’s mistake,” he 
says, ‘“‘was to be stiff with the wrong 
man. He was civil to the Chancellor, 
his cousin—where a certain insolence 
would have been salutary ; he made him 
a French bow, and gave him his hand 
afterwards, English fashion. But to my 
Lord of Moray, a cruelly proud man, he 
chose to show the true blood’s conscious- 
ness of the base; and in so doing, the 
hurt he may have inflicted at the moment 
was as nothing to what he laid up for 
himself. It was late in the day to insist 
upon the Lord James’s bastardy. Yet 
‘Ah, my Lord of Moray! Servant of 
your lordship, I protest.’ And then: 
‘Standen, my gloves. [ have the head- 





ache.’ He used scented gloves as a 
febrifuge. ‘A prancing pie!” said Mon- 


sieur de Douglas in my hearing. Never- 
theless, my Lord of Moray spoke his 
oration ; very fine, but marred by a too 
level, monotonous delivery—a_ blank wall 
of sound—to which, for all that, one 
must needs listen. He was not a person- 
able man; for his jaw was too spare and 
his mouth too tight. His flat brows, also, 
had that air of strain which makes inter- 
course uncomfortable. But he was a 
great man, and a deliberate man, and 
the most patient man I ever knew or 
heard of, except Job the Patriarch. So 
he spoke his oration, and left everybody 
as wise as they were before.” 

I myself suspect that the good Lord 
James was gaining time to look round 
and consider what he should do. And 
although he had scouted the notion that 
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he could have anything to say to the 
Italian, the fact is noteworthy that that 
was one of the first things he did with his 
time. Signior David told him frankly two 
things: first, that if the Queen did not 
marry her prince soon she would come 
to loathing the sight of him; secondly, 
he said that if she did marry him the 
lords would get him murdered. ‘These 
two considerations,” said Davy in effect, 
“really hang together. The lords, your 
lordship’s colleagues, are not in love 
with the young man, and so are quite 
ready to be at him. But she at present 
is so, and in full cry. When she slackens, 
and has time to open her eyes and 
see him as he is Hoo! let him then 
say his Confiteor |” 

It is not to be supposed that such 
perilous topics were discussed with this 
brevity and point—certainly not where 
the Earl of Moray was one of the dis- 
putants ; this, however, is the sum, con- 
firmed to the Earl by what he observed 
of the Court. 

The Queen, his sister, as he saw very 
soon, did not go half-heartedly to work 
in this marriage project. And the louder 
grew the murmurs of Mr. Randolph, 
handing on English threats, the more 
loyally she clung—not to her prince, 
perhaps, but to what she had convinced 
herself her prince was. He studied that 
young man minutely upon every occasion, 
spent smiles and civilities upon him, 
received rebuffs in return, and (with an 
air of saying “I like your spirit”) came 
next day for more. He saw him hector 
Signior Davy, tempt Lord Ruthven to 
rabies, run after Mary Sempill, allow the 
Queen to run after him, get drunk. He 
saw him ride with his hounds, break in 
a colt, thrash a gentleman, kiss two 
women, lose money at a tennis match, 
and draw his dagger on the Master of 
Lindsay who had won it. A very little 
conversation with the Court circle, and 
two words with his sister of Argyll, 
sufficed him. 

“Til blood,” said that stern lady. “The 
little bloat frog will swell till he burst 
unless we prick him beforehand. Not 
all Scots lords have your fortitude, brother 
James.” 

“Hush, sister, hush! I think better 
of poor Scotland than you do. Who are 
we—unhappy pensioners—to judge her 
Majesty’s choice ?” 

He walked away, being a most respect- 








able man, lest his fierce sister should lead 
him farther than it was convenient to go ; 
and after a week’s reflection sent Mr. 
Maitland into England, with sealed letters 
for Mr. Cecil and open letters for the 
Queen. In these he echoed English 
sentiments, that the marriage was de- 
plorable from every view, to be opposed 
by every lover of peace and true religion. 
He should do what could be done to 
serve her English Majesty, being con- 
vinced that no better way of serving his 
own Queen was open to him. The bearer 
was in possession of his full mind: Mr. 
Maitland would convince his friends by 
lively testimonies, etc., etc. ‘This done, 
even then (so slow-dealing was he) he 
took another week to deliberate before he 
selected his plan of action and his hour. 
He could afford so much time, but not 
much more. 

It was an hour of a night when there 
was dancing and mumchance: torches, 
musicians in the gallery, a mask of satyrs, 
an ode of Mr. Buchanan’s declaimed, and 
some French singing, in which Des-Essars 
eclipsed his former self and won the 
spleen of Adam Gordon. For if her 
Majesty had sent Adam into the Lothians 
and rewarded him for it with a pat of the 
cheek, now she called the other up to 
the dais, publicly kissed him, and gave 
him a little purse worked in roses by 
herself. ‘There were broad pieces in it 
too. 

“T shall pay you for that, Baptist my 
man ; see you to it,” says Adam. 

But Jean-Marie flourished his purse 
before he put it into his bosom and 
hooked his doublet upon it. “ Draw 
upon me, Monsieur de Gordon, and let it 
be for blood if you choose. I can well 
afford it.” 

For the first time since her entry into 
Scotland the Queen wore colours. She 
appeared in a broad-skirted, much-quilted, 
tagged and spangled gown of yellow satin ; 
netted over with lace-work done in pearls. 
The bodice was long and pointed, low in 
the neck; but a ruff edged with pearls 
ran up from either shoulder, like two 
great petals, to which her neck and 
feathered head were as the stamen of the 
flower. - It did not suit her to be so 
sumptuous, because that involved stiffness ; 
and she was too slim to carry the gear, 
and too active, too supple and humour- 
some to be anything but miserable in 
it. But she chose to shine that night, so 
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that she might honour her prince in 
her brother’s cold eyes. 

After supper, when there was general 
dancing, the Earl of Moray surprised 
everybody by walking across the hall to 
where Lord Darnley stcod. A dozen or 
more heard his exact words: ‘‘ Come, my 
lord,” he said, “I am spokesman for us 
all ; and here is my humble suit, that you 
will lead the Queen in a measure. It 
would be her own choice, so you cannot 
deny me. Come, I will lead you to her 
Majesty.” 

He spoke more loudly but no less 
deliberately than usual: there was quite 
a little commotion. Even the young 
prince himself knew that this was an 
extraordinary civility. One may add, 
perhaps, that even he received it graciously. 
Bowing, blushing a little, he said: “ My 
lord, I shall always serve the Queen’s 
grace, and, I hope, content her. I take 
it thankfully from your lordship that in 
this yours is the common voice.” 

The Earl took him by the hand up the 
hall. The Queen had starry eyes when 
she saw them coming. 

“Madam,” said her half-brother, “ here 
I bring a partner for your Majesty whom 
I am persuaded you will not refuse. If 
you think him more backward than he 
should be and myself more forward, you 
shall reflect, Madam, that by these means 
my zeal is enabled to join hands with his 
modesty.” 

“We thank you, brother,” replied the 
Queen, in a voice scarcely audible. She 
was certainly touched, as she looked up 
at her prince with quivering lips. But he 
laughed a brave answer back, and held 
out his hand to take here The musicians 
in the gallery, who had been primed 
beforehand, struck into a galliard. 

This dance is really a formal comedy, 
what we call a ballet, with grave, high- 
handed turns to left and right, curtsey- 
ings, bowings, retreats and pursuits, It 
quickens or dies according to the air. 
You make your first stately steps, you 
bow and separate ; you dance apart, upon 
signalreturn. ‘The theme of every galliard 
is Difference and Reconciliation, It is a 
Roman thing, and has five airs to it. 
The air chosen here was, “ Bazsons-nous, 
ma belle,” 

The prince was a stilted dancer, Queen 
Mary the best of her day—the exercise 
was a passion of hers. As for him, he 
could never be any better, for, doubting 
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his own dignity, he was extremely jealous 
of it. It seemed to him that to be 
limber would be to exhibit weakness. 
The result of this disparity between the 
partners was, to the spectators, that the 
Queen had the air of drawing him on, of 
enticing him, of inspiring all this parade 
of tiffs and sweet accord. It was she who, 
at the curtsey, showed herself saucy and 
maline—she who, like a rustic beauty, 
glanced and shook her head, hunched 
her white shoulder and tossed his presence 
away. So it was she who came tripping 
back, held off, invited pursuit, suffered 
capture, melted suddenly to kindness, 
He regained her hand, as it appeared, by 
right and without effort ; she let it rest, 
they thought, in thankful duty. It was 
make-believe, of course; and she lived 
her part, and he did not. So blockish 
was he that, Mary Seton said, the Queen 
seemed like a girl hanging garlands round 
a garden god. All watched and all 
passed judgment, but were prejudiced by 
the knowledge that, as she danced, so 
she would choose to be. In the midst, 
and unperceived, the Earl of Moray went 
out of the hall, and sought the Italian 
in his writing cabinet. 

Signior Davy was at work there by the 
light of a tallow candle. His hair was 
disordered, his bonnet awry ; he had un- 
fastened his doublet, and his shirt had 
overflowed his breeches. He wrote fast, 
but like an artist, with his head well 
away from his hand. It went now to 
one side, now to another, as he estimated 
the shapes of his thin lettering. ‘“ Eh! 
probiamo! Ma si, ma si—cosi va 
meglio.” So he chattered to himself at 
his happy craft. 

The Earl of Moray stepped quietly 
into the room and closed the door behind 
him. ‘The scribe lifted up his head without 
ceasing to write. ‘Ah, Monsieur de 
Moray! Qu’il soit le bienvenu!” He 
finished the foliation of a word, jumped 
up, snatched at his patron’s hand, briskly 
kissed it, and said, ‘‘Commandi!” 

They talked in French, in which -the 
Earl was an exact, if formal, practitioner. 
There was no fencing between them. 
My lord did not affect to be shocked at 
hearing what he desired to know, nor 
the Italian to mean what he did not say. 

“T have been witness of great doings 
this night, Signior David.” 

“The night is the time for doings, I 
consider,” replied the Italian. 
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This general reflection the Earl passed 
over for the moment. “They dance the 
galliard in hall—the Queen and_ the 
prince. You can hear the rebecks from 
here.” 

“T know the tune, sir!” cried Davy. 
“T set it. I scored it for her long ago. 
It is Batsons-nous, ma belle. But they 
murder it by clinging to the fall. It 
needs passion if it is to breed passion. 
‘That music should hurt you.” 

“ Passion is not wanting, Signior David,” 
said my lord, with narrowed, ever narrow- 
ing eyes. “And passion is much. But 
opportunity is more.” 

The Italian started. ‘‘ You think it is 
a good hour ?” 

“Judge you of the hour,” said the 
Earl of Moray. 

The Italian frowned, as he drummed 
with his fingers on the table. He sang 
a little air: Belle, gui tiens ma vie! My 
lord took a ring from his finger and laid 
it down: a thin ring with a flat-cut single 
diamond in it, of great size and water. 
Singing still, the Italian picked it up, 
looked lazily at it. He embodied his 
criticism in his song—“ Non c’ male, 
Signore! No-o-0-o-on c’é- male!” All 
at once he clapped it down upon the 
desk and jumped round—fire-fraught, 
quivering, a changed man. 

“You wish your opportunity—you think 
the hour is struck! You observe—you 
judge —you make your plans—you wait— 
you watch—and—ah! You come to me 
—you say, Passion is not wanting, but 
opportunity is all. And my music lends 
it: Baisons-nous, ma belle, hey? Good, 
sir! good, sir! I thank you, and I meet 
you half-way. In a little moment—ha! 
here is the moment. Listen.” A_ bell 
in the tower began to toll. 

“Midnight, sir!” cried the Italian, 
leaping about and waving hisarms. “That 
is the midnight bell!” He struck a great 
pose—head thrown back, one hand in his 
breast. “ Zra gid [ora che volge il disio ! 
Come, come, my lord, we will put the 
point to the pyramid. * Wait for me.” 

He ran out, cloaking head and shoulders 
as he went; the Earl awaited him mas- 
sively. In a little while he was back 
again, cheerful, almost riotously cheerful, 
accompanied by a blue-chinned young 
man, a priest of the old religion, whose 
eyes looked beady with fright to see the 
grim Protestant lord. 

“No, no, my reverend, have no fears 





at all,” said the Italian; “see nobody, 
hear nothing; but go to the chapel and 
vest yourself for midnight mass. Quick, 
my dear, quick !—off with you !” 

My lord had contrived to freeze himself 
out of sight or conscience of this part 
of the business. It was droll to see how 
abstractedly he looked at the wall. The 
priest had disappeared before the Italian 
touched his arm, beckoning him to follow. 

They descended from the turret upon 
the long corridor which connected the 
two wings of the house; they went down 
a little stair, and came to the Queen’s 
door, which led from the hall to her own 
side. This door was closed, but not 
locked. Pushing it gently open, Signior 
Davy saw young Gordon looking at the 
crowd in the dusty hall, his elbows on 
his knees. The hum and buzz of talk 
came eddying up the stair—little cries, 
manly assurance, protestations, and so 
on. “ Hist, Monsieur de Gordon, hist!” 
Adam looked up, Des-Essars peeped round 
the corner : these two were never far apart. 

The Italian whispered, ‘‘I must have 
a word with the Queen as she comes up. 
It is serious. Warn her of it.” Adam 
coloured up; he was flustered. It was 
Des-Essars who, looking sharply at the 
incisive man, nodded his head. Signior 
David drew back, and drew his companion 
back. They waited at the head of the 
stair in the shadow, listening to the 
rumours of the hall. 

There came presently a lull in the talk, 
a hushing-down ; some sort of preparation, 
expectancy ; they heard the Queen say, 
quite clearly, ‘To-morrow, to-morrow I 
will consider it. I cannot hear you now.” 
A voice pleaded, “Ah, Madam, in 
pity !” and hers again ; ‘* No, no, no! 
Come, ladies.” 

“Room there, sirs! Give room there, 
my ladies !” cried the usher. Good-nights 
followed, laughing and confused speech, 
shuffling of feet, and some rustling —kissing 
of hands, no doubt. ‘Then, as one knows 
what one cannot see, they felt her coming. 

Arthur Erskine, Captain of the Guard, 
marched up first, solemnly, with two great 
torches; Bastien the valet, some more 
servants. Margaret Carwood, bedchamber- 
woman, appeared at the stairhead. Some 
of the maids of honour passed up— Mary 
Beaton and a young French girl, hand 
in hand, Mary Sempill, and others. Des- 
Essars stepped from his place at the foot 
of the stair and was no more seen. 
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He was the next to reach the upper 
floor: Des-Essars himself, white and tense. 
“She will speak to you here,” he told the 
Italian. ‘‘ Show yourself to her.” 

“Altro!” said Davy. Immediately 
after, they heard the Queen coming. 

She paused on the landing and looked 
about her. ‘Then she saw the Italian. 
You wait for me, David? Go in, mes 
belles,” she said to Fleming and Seton, 
who were with her; “and you too, Car- 
wood. I am coming.” 

They left her, and she stood alone, 
waiting, but not beckoning. She looked 
very tired. 

The Italian approached her on tiptoe, 
and began to talk. He talked in whispers, 
with his hasty voice, with his darting, 
inspired hands, with every nerve of his 
body. She was startled at first—but he 
flooded her with words: she had turned 
her face quickly towards him, with an 
“Oh! Oh!” and then had looked as if 
she would run. But he held out his 
imploring hands; he talked faster and 
faster; he pointed to heaven, extended 
his arms, patted his breast, jerked his 
head, sobbed, dashed away real tears. 
She was trembling ; he saw her trembling. 
He folded arms over breast, flung them 
desperately apart, clasped his hands, 
seemed to be praying. Godlike clemency 
seemed to sit in him as he talked on; 
he looked at her with calm, pitying, far- 
searching eyes. His words came more 
slowly, as if he was now announcing the 
inevitable sum of his frenzy. She con- 
sidered, hanging her head ; but when he 
named her brother she started violently, 
could not control her shaking-fit, nor 
bring herself to look into the shadow. 
The Italian beckoned to his patron, who 
then came softly forward out of the dark. 

“Dear Madam, dear sister he 
began ; but she stopped him by a look. 

“ Brother, are you leading me ?” 

He denied it with an oath. 

“ Brother,” she said again, “‘ I do think 
=.” 

Then he changed, saying : “‘Why, then, 
sister, if I am, it is whither your heart has 
cried to go.” 

“‘T believe that is the very truth,” she 
owned, and looked wistfully into his face. 
Signior Davy went downstairs, 

She pleaded for a little time. She 
had not confessed for five days—she was 





not ready—there should be more form 
observed in the mating of princes—what 
was the English use? In France—but 
this was not France. 

He admitted everything. And yet, he 
said, the heart was an_ instant lover, 
happiest in simplicity. A prince was a 
prince from birth, before the solemn 
anointing. So a bride might be a wife 
before the Queen had a Consort. 

“True,” she said, “but a sovereign 
should consult his subjects.” 

“ Ah, sister,” says he, “‘what woman 
could be denied her heart’s choice ?” 

She hid her face. ‘God _ knoweth, 
God knoweth I do well!” 

“Why, then, courage!” said he. 
“Content your God, Madam, and follow 
conscience. It lies not in woman born 
to do better.” 

At this point the Italian came back, 
leading my lord. ‘The prince was flushed, 
as always at night, but sober, and un- 
doubtedly moved. He knelt before her 
Majesty unaffectedly, bowing his head. 
“Oh, Madam, my sovereign he 
began to say; but then she gave a little 
sharp cry, and took him up. ‘Tenderly 
she looked at him, searching his face. 

“Oh, I am here, my lord. Do you 
seek me?” 

In return, after a moment’s regard of 
her beauty, he choked a sob in his 
breath, shook his head and lifted it. 

“Now God judge me, if I seek thee 
not, my Mary!” 

“Come then,” said the Queen. 





When he had his royal pair safe in the 
chapel, the candles lit and the priest at 
his secret prayers before the altar *—then, 
and not before, did Signior Davy call in 
the maids, Arthur Erskine and Des-Essars. 
They came trooping in together—nine of 
them, all told—saw the lit altar, the priest 
in yellow and white, the server, and those 
two who knelt at the rail in their tumbled 
finery. Mary Sempill gasped and would 
have cried out, Mary Seton blinked her 
eyes, as if to give herself courage; but 
Davy pointed awfully to the priest, who 
had made his introit and opened the 
missal, and now stood rapt, with his 
hands stuck out. If Arthur Erskine had 
moved, if Des-Essars had started for the 
door, these fluttered women might have—— 


* She had asked for Father Roche the moment she saw the celebrant come in; but was told that 
he was not at Wemyss. This we learn from Des-Essars. 
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The Earl of Moray. 


From a drawing by A. S. Hartrick. 








But Erskine stood like a stone Crusader, 
and little Jean-Marie was saying his 
prayers. ‘The Earl of Moray was without 
the door, having refused to come in. 

The deed was done. ‘The Italian 
himself shut the chamber door upon 
them, and warned off the scared maids. 

Outside that door, Adam Gordon and 
Des-Essars whispered their quarrel out. 

“She gave me a ring when I came 
back from Liddesdale and hunting Both- 
well,” says Adam. 

“Pooh, man: that she would have 
thrown to a groom. Bastien has had the 
like. And what matters it now whether 
she gave thee anything, or me anything? 
Ahi!” 

“Let me hold that purse, Baptist, or 
I'll scrag ye. "Tis my right.” 

“ How your right, my fine sir?” 

“You swore that we should share her. 
The pian was yours. You swore it on the 
cross. And you’ve held my ring twice in 
your hands, and had it on your finger the 
length of the Sentinel’s Walk. You dis- 
grace yourself by this avarice.” 

“You shall not hold my purse, Adam ; 
but you may feel it.” 

“Let me feel it, then. For how 
long ?” 

“Till the bell goes the hour.” 

“That is only a minute or two.” 

“Tt will be ten minutes, I tell you. 
Now then, if you care.” 

Master Gordon put his hand into the 
bosom of Master Des-Essars and solemnly 
pinched the purse. 

“ She'll be sleeping now,” said Adam. 

“TJ doubt it,” said Jean-Marie. 


CHAPTER XII. 


EPITHALAMIUM: END OF ALL MAIDS’ 
ADVENTURE. 


HE fell ill of measles, the young prince, 
before they could leave Wemyss—measles 
followed by much weakness, sweating, and 
ague; and though all her whispering 
world—but the few—might wonder, 
nothing could keep her from the proud 
uses of wifehood. She took her place by 


his bed early—pale with care, yet com- 
posed—and kept it till past midnight. It 
was beautiful to see her, with rank and 
kingship cast aside, more dignified by her 
little private fortune, more a queen for 
her enclosed realm. 


For now she swayed 
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a sick-room, and was absolute there: let 
seditious murmurings and alarms toss 
their pikes beyond the border. 

And indeed they did. Her secret 
marriage had been so well kept, the 
Court fairly hummed with scandal, and 
the simple truth was given a dog’s death 
that romantic tales might thrive. It was 
commonly said that if she married him 
now it would only be because shame 
would drive her. ‘The Earl of Morton 
went about with this clacking on_ his 
tongue ; plain men like Atholl and Herries 
looked all ways for a pardon upon the 
doting Queen. In their company the Ear! 
of Moray lifted up deprecating hands ; 
he agreed with the Earl of Morton, 
advised Atholl and Herries to pray without 
ceasing. ‘The winds were blowing as he 
required them; but this sickness was 
vexatious, with the delays it brought. 
Time is of the essence of the contract, 
even if that be only between a vainglorious 
youth and a rope. Mr. Maitland wrote 
from England that the Queen of that 
country was implacably | against’ the 
marriage ; it was possible even now that 
it might be stopped. But it must on no 
account be stopped. 

This was, in early May, the plain view 
of the Earl of Moray: that the thing 
must be publicly done, and soon done, 
in order that his schemes should bear 
fruit. It is an odd, almost inexplicable 
fact that he was to change his whole 
mind in the course of a few weeks, and 
for no deeper reason than a word lightly 
let fall by the Queen, his half-sister. But 
what a word that was to the bastard of 
aking! It was the word Avug. 

There came to Wemyss, in the midst 
of these measles and scandalous whisper- 
ings, a certain Murray of Tullibardine, 
a friend of Bothwell’s—him and one 
Pringle. ‘They came together, and yet 
separately: Pringle with griefs to be 
healed—that he, being a servant of my 
Lord Bothwell’s, had been summarily 
dismissed with kicks on a sensitive part ; 
Tullibardine as a friend, frankly to sue 
his friend’s pardon. My Lord Moray 
refused to help him, having neither love 
nor use for a Bothwell, but he got to the 
Queen by the back stairs and put his 
client’s case. However, she scarcely 
listened to him. ‘Busy as she was, it was 
strange to see how far away from her ken 
the dread Hepburn had drifted. 

“From the Earl of Bothwell—you? 
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What has he to report of himself—and 
by you?” 

Tullibardine spoke of duty, forgiveness, 
the clemency of the prince, while the 
Queen stirred the broth in her hand. 

“T never sent him to France,” she 
said, ‘‘but to the Castle of Edinburgh 
rather. He set me at nought when he 
fled this country. Let him return to the 
place I put him in, and we will think 
about duty, forgiveness, and the prince’s 
clemency. I bear him no more ill-will 
than he ‘has put in me, and he can take 
it out when he pleases.” 

“JT thank your Majesty,” said Tulli- 
bardine, “and my noble friend will thank 
you.” 

“He has only himself to thank, so far 
as I see,” she replied, and dismissed him 
before the broth could get cold. 

Meantime the Earl of Moray had held 
a godly conversation with afflicted Pringle. 
Pringle had much to say: as that, of all 
men living, the Lord Bothwell hated 
two—his good lordship of Moray and 
Mr. Maitland. He had sworn to be the 
death of each when he returned. 

The Earl of Moray compressed his lips, 
straightened himself, and cleared his 
throat. 

“T fear for him, Pringle,” he said, 
“the wild, misgoverned, glorious young 
man. I cannot charge myself with 
any offence against him, and yet I 
remember that when I was in France 
he girded at me more than once. But 
I am accustomed in such variancy to 
hold my plain course. Pringle, that was 
a desperate gentleman. He had to be 
forbid the Court.” 

“True, my lord,” says Pringle, ‘‘and 
your lordship knows to what abominable 
usages he hath x 

“Pray, Pringle, pray, no more!” 

Pringle was now in the painful position 
of having staked out a short road and 
finding it denied him. “I must whisper 
in your lordship’s ear. I must make 
so bold.” . 

“Man, I refuse you. Heinous living 
be far from me ! ” 

“My lord, I have heard the Lord 
Bothwell speak of the Queen’s grace in a 
manner % 

“Ay, it is like enough, poor Pringle. 
The wicked man seeth wickedness all 
over.” 

“He spake of the Queen, my lord—in 
your ear- “g 














He breathed it low, a vile accusation 
concerning the Cardinal of Lorraine and 
the Queen—his niece, and then a girl 
of eighteen. 

The Earl cowed him with a_ look. 
“Go, Pringle, go! ‘This talk should 
never have been held between us. You 
have misused my charity. Go, I say.” 

Pringle shivered out. 

In his time the Earl of Moray saw 
the Queen, and, after due preparation, 
chose to tarnish her ears with the tale. 

But she was not at all tarnished. From 
her safe seat, with but a_ party-wall 
between her husband and her, she re- 
ceived it brightly. 

“ Why, what a ragged tongue he hath! 
The poor, proud Cardinal! Did he not 
love me? I believe he always did.” 

‘*Madam,” said her brother, “you inter- 
pret gently. This makes the slanderer’s 
damnation the deeper.” 

She laughed. “It is plain, brother, 
that you know little of France. In France 
the truth goes for nothing, but the jest is 
all. My Lord Bothwell has been much 
in France.” 

“A jest, Madam? This a jest ?” 

“Tt is quite in their manner. I re- 
member the old King She broke 
off suddenly. ‘Oh, brother, my King is 
more at ease! This morning his fever 
left him, and there broke a great sweat.” 

“T rejoice,” said he—‘“‘I rejoice. But 
touching this horrible railer—if he should 
crave leave to return 4 

“He has craved it already,” replied 
the Queen. “I answered that if he 
choose to come back to his prison he 
may doit. But not otherwise. Brother, 
I must go to the King.” 








The King! We were there, then ; and 
it galled him like a rowel. Although she 
used it warily, and only with the nine 
who were privy, he could not bear the 
word ; for every time he heard it he was 
stung into remembering that he ought 
to have foreseen it and had not. It is 
to be admitted that it had never once 
crossed his mind—neither the word nor 
the thing; astute, large-minded, wide- 
ranging as he was, he was also that 
unimaginative, prim-thinking man who 
has pigeon-holes for the categories, knows 
nothing of passion that breaks all rules, 
nor can conceive how loyalty is like 
meat to women in love, and humility 














like wine. Maitland could have told 
him these things, the Italian could 
have told him, any of the maids; and 
he never to have guessed at them! 
Dangerously mortified at the discovery, 
his disgust with himself and the fact 
worked together into one great distemper. 
This it was which threw him out of his 
balance, and led him presently to the 
greatest length he ever went; but at 
present it was only gathering in him. It 
made h'm doubtful, distrustful of himself 
and all; and when he looked about for 
supports he could find none to his taste. 
One folly after another! How he had 
cut away his friends! ‘There was Mait- 
land, in England. ‘There was the Italian, 
who knew so much. He sickened at the 
thought of that capable ruffian who had 
helped him hasten the crowning of “ the 
King.” Very possibly—very certainly, it 
seemed to him now, brooding over it in 
stillness and the dark—very possibly the 
ruin of his life had been laid that night 
when he had sought out the creature in 
his den and bought him with a diamond. 
Argyll was here, Rothes, Glencairn, and 
their like, and Morton the Chancellor, 
whom he only half trusted. Besides, 
Morton was cousin of this flagrant “King,” 
and would rise as he rose. On the whole, 
and for want of better, he consorted with 
Argyll and his friends, and dared go so 
far as this, to tell them that he had fears 
of the marriage. 

“T could have wished,” he said to 
Argyll, “a livelier sense of favours done 
in so young a man; also that my sister 
might have judged more soberly how far 
to meet him. If men of age and known 
probity had been consulted ! ” 

Glencairn, a passably honest man, and 
undoubtedly a pious man, said tentatively 
here, that no lord of the Council could 
be found to support the prince. As for 
the Queen’s grace 

“She has been unhappily rash,” says 
Moray ; “I cannot think more. Maidenly 
lengths would have become her, a queenly 
regard, but surely no more.” He turned 
to Argyll. “ Frankly, brother-in-law, Mr. 
Knox should not hear of these late doings 
—of these bedside ministrations, these 
transports, these fits of self-communing, 
this paltering with the tempter, this doffing 
of regalities. I pray, I pray for Scot- 
land !” 

“The gowk’s a papist,” says Argyll, a 
plain man. 
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“ He is young, brother-in-law ; that we 
remember always.” 

“He stinks of pride,” says Argyll,—- 
‘sinful, lusty pride of blood. If this 
marriage be made we shall all rue it.” 

The Earl of Moray clapped a hand to 
each of his shoulders. 

“ Brother-in-law, pray for Scotland ! 

“Oh, ay,” says Argyll, “and put an 
edge to my Andrew Ferrara.” 


” 


How she lingered over him, prayed 
over him, watched every petulant twitch- 
ing of his limbs, no one could know 
altogether save Mary Sempill, and she 
had affairs of her own to consider—a wife 
who knew she was going to be a mother. 
But for this proud preoccupation she 
might have seen how touchingly the 
Queen made the most of her treasure, 
and how,all the ardour which had hurried 
her into wedlock was now whipped 
up again to prove it bliss. Was he 
fretful—and was he not? It was the 
fever in his dear bones. Was he gross- 
mannered ? Nay, but one must be tender 
of young blood. Did he choose to have 
his Englishmen about him, his Archie 
Douglas to tell him salt tales, while she 
sat with her maids and waited? Well, 
well, a man must have men with him now 
and again, and is never the better husband 
for cosseting. When they urged her to 
be a queen, she lowered her eyes and 
said she was a wife. This raised an 
outcry. 

“He is, he can only be, your consort, 
Madan.” 

“T am his, you mean,” said she. “ The 
man chooses the woman. There are no 
crowns in the bridal bed, and none in 
heaven. Naked go we to both.” 

Mary Sempill wrung her hands over 
talk of the sort. “ Out, alas! My foolish, 
fond, sweet lass |” 

But Mary Fleming considered, nursing 
her cheek in the way she had. ‘The 
strength of a man overrides all your 
politics, my dear,” she said gently. ‘‘’The 
Salic Law is the law of nature, I have 
heard men say.” 

“God smite this youth if he try it!” 
said Sempill fiercely. ‘He'll set the 
heather afire and burn us all in our beds. 
And you, Fleming, will have need of 
mercy in your turn, if you hearken to 
your grey-faced Maitland.” 

“Mr. Maitland has a very noble heart, 
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Mary. I hope I may say the same of 
your master.” 

Mary Sempill sniffed. ‘ My master, 
as you call him, has a head for figures. 
He can cipher you two and two. And 
he says of your Maitland that he is 
working mischief in England.” 

Mary Fleming rose with spirit to this 
challenge. “I cannot believe it. You 
are angry with me because you are vexed 
with the King.” 

Then it was Mary Sempill to bounce 
away. “The King! Never use that 
word to me, woman. ‘There shall be 


Bye i yore se 


From a drawing by D. Y. Cameron. 


no King in Scotland till my mistress 
bears him.” 

But she was talking without her book. 

They moved to Stirling as soon as the 
young lord was mended; and_ thither 
came the Earl of Lennox, in a_ high 
taking—foxy, close-eyed, crop-bearded, 
fussy and foolish—to pay his respects to 
the Prince his son. Never was a more 
disastrous combination made: they cut 
the Court in half, as shears a length of 
cloth. ‘The garrulity of the old man set 
everybody on edge; then came the 
insolent son, to prove the truth even 





worse than they had feared. His father 
egged him on to preposterous lengths, 
intolerable behaviour; so the “ pretty 
cockerel,” as they called him in France, 
made wild work in the hilltown. He 
quarrelled so fiercely with my Lord 
Rothes that Davy had to pull him off by 
main force, and then he drew his dagger 
on the Lord Justice Clerk, who came 
to his lodging with a message from the 
Queen. 

“Tell your mistress,” he had cried out 
to that astonished officer, “that I pay 
honour to none but the honourable. 





The Grass-market, Edinburgh. 


You have come here with lies in your 
throat. She sent me no such message. 
You are a very dirty fellow.” 

Archie Douglas put in his oar. ‘No, 
no, sir. You jest with the Lord Justice 
Clerk—but your jest is too broad.” 

“ By God, man,” says the Prince, “ this 
jest of mine is narrow at the point. Let 
him come on and taste the forky tongue 
of it.” 

The Lord Justice Clerk was too fluttered 
to be offended at the moment ; but when 
he had gained the calm of the street 
he shuddered to recall the scene. Her 
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Majesty must be informed of every cir- 
cumstance: flesh and blood could not 
endure such affronts. It needed all her 
Majesty’s cajolery to salve the wounded 
man, and more than she had over to 
comfort herself when he had gone away 
mollified. 

Lord Ruthven was one of the Prince’s 
intimates at this time, a malign influence ; 
and the everlasting Italian was another. 
Signior Davy, at home in all the chambers 
of the house, used to sit on the edge of 
the young man’s bed and pare his nails 
while he talked philosophy and statecraft. 
It was he who tempered the storm which 
had nearly maddened the Lord Justice 
Clerk. 

“Your lordship is in a fair way to the 
haven,” he said. “I tell you honestly you 
will get on no quicker for this choler. 
You must needs be aware that her 
Majesty will have no rest until you and 
she are publicly wedded. She is fretting 
herself to strings under that desire. What 
then is my advice to your lordship? Why, 
to sit very still, and to insist with your 
respectable father that he hold his tongue. 
I speak plainly; but it is to my friend 
and patron.” 

The. Prince was not offended—but he 
was obstinate. 

‘Speak as plain as you please, Davy, 
and deal for me as warily as you can, 
The patent should be sealed.” 

That was the root of the quarrel—his 
patent of creation to be Duke of Rothesay. 
The Queen had promised it to him, but 
there had been vexed debate over it in the 
Council. It was a title for kings’ sons, 
and had always been so. ‘The Earl of 
Moray vehemently opposed ; the Argylls, 
Glencairns, and others of his friends 
followed him ; they had hopes also of the 
Chancellor. At the minute, therefore, 
although the Queen had insisted even 
unto tears, she had not been able to get 
her way. So she pretended to give over 
the effort, meaning, of course, to work 
round about for it. She had seen the 
Chancellor’s wavering: if she could gain 
him she would have much. All she 
wanted for herself was time, all from the 
Prince was patience. But the furious fool 
had none to lend her. 

When the Italian had done his work 
upon his nails—the rough with the knife, 
the rounding-off with his teeth—he re- 
sumed his spoken thoughts. 

“Your patent,” he said, “is as good as 


sealed. The Queen is at work upon it 
in ways which are past your lordship’s 
finding out. For the love of mercy be 
patient: you little know what you are 
risking by this intemperance. Why, with 
patience you will gain what no patent of 
her Majesty’s can give you: that little 
matter of kingship, which, in such a case 
as yours, goes only by proclamation 
and is 

My lord pricked up his ears to this 
royal word. “Ha! In a good hour, 
Master David!” 

“*Good enough, when it comes,” says 
Davy; “but you did not allow me to 
finish. Proclamation—and acclamation, 
I was about to add ; for one is as needed 
as the other.” 

This was a fidgety addition. 

“Pooh!” cried the Prince, “the pack 
follows the horn.” 

He set the Italian’s shoulders to work. 
“J advise you not to count upon it, my 
lord. In this country there is no pack 
of hounds, but a flock—many flocks—of 
sheep. And they follow the shepherd, 
you must know. ‘Therefore you must be 
prudent; let me say, more prudent. ‘The 
(Queen comes to you too much; you go 
to her too little. It is she that pays the 
court, where it should be you. Dio mio! 
It is not decent. It is madness.” 

“She is fond of me. Davy. The truth 
is, she is Over-fond of me.” 

Signior Davy stopped himself just in 
time. He buried his exclamation in a 
prodigious shrug. 

The doings of the Lennoxes, father and 
son, which scared the Court so finely, 
were the Earl of Moray’s only hope. He, 
in truth, was very near finding himself in 
the position of a man who should have lit 
a fire to keep wolves from his door. ‘The 
flames catch the eaves and burn his 
house down: behold him without shelter, 
and the wolves coming on! ‘This is 
exactly his own case. Kingship for the 
young man, by whose entangling he had 
hoped to entangle his sister, was a noose 
round his own neck—the mere threat of 
it was a noose. If he furthered it he was 
ruined ; if he opposed it—at this hour 
of the day—he might be ruined. All his 
hope lay in England. Let the Queen of 
England send for her runaway subjects, 
and then—why, he could begin again. 
As day succeeded to day, and favour 
to favour—the dukedom conferred, the 
match in every one’s mouth, the Court at 
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Edinburgh, the Chapel Royal in fair view 
—he worked incessantly. He dared not 
try the Italian again, lest the impudent 
dog should grin in his face ; but he 
secured Argyll and his friends, the Duke 
of Chatelherault and his; he wrote to 
Maitland, to Mr. Cecil, to the Earl of 
Leicester, to Queen Elizabeth. And so it 
befel that, one certain morning, English 
Mr. Randolph faced the Lennoxes with 
his mistress’s clear commands. Father 
and son were to return to England, or 

Quos ego—in fact; much too late for 
the fair. They took the uncompromising 
message each after his kind: Lennox, 
white-haired, ape-faced and fussy, sitting 
in his deep leather chair, rolling his palms 
over the knobs of it, swinging his feet free 
of the ground; the Prince his son stiff 
as a rod, standing, with one hand to 
his padded hip—blockish and surly as a 
rogue mule. 

Lennox spoke first. ‘“‘ Hey, Master 
Randolph !”—his little naked eyes were 
like pin-pricks—“ Hey, Master Randolph, 
I dare not do it. No, no. It’s not in 
the power of man living to do the like 
of it.” 

Randolph shifted his scrutiny. The 
Prince was angry, therefore bold; assured, 
therefore haughty. 

“And I, Randolph,” he said, “ tell you 
fairly that go I will not.” 

Randolph became dry. “I hope, my 
lord, for a better answer to the Queen 
your sovereign. Will and Shall are bad 
travelling companions for a legate. I 
urge Once more your duty upon you.” 

“Duty!” cried the flushed youth: “I 
own to no duty but Queen Mary’s, and I 
never will. As to the other Queen, your 
mistress, who grudges me my fortune, it is 
no wonder that she needs me. You will 
understand wherefore in a few days’ time. 
I do not intend to return: there is your 
answer. I am very well where I am, 
and likely to be better yet anon. So 
I purpose to remain. ‘There is your 
answer, which seems to me a good one.” 

Randolph turned his back and left 
them. When he saw the Earl of Moray 
he said that he had done his best to serve 
him ; and that, although he had no hope 
of staying the marriage, his lordship might 
count upon the friendship of England 
in all enterprises he might think well 
to engage in “for the welfare of both 
realms.” ‘This was cold comfort. 

Shortly after this disappointment he 








got into a wrangle with the Prince in a 
public place—not a difficult thing to do. 
It began with the young man’s loud 
rebuke of Mr. Knox, who (said he) had 
called him “a covetous clawback,” and 
whose ears he threatened to crop with a 
pair of shears. Beginning in the vestibule 
of the Council-chamber, it was continued 
on the open cawsey in _ everybody’s 
hearing. There was heat; the younger 
may have raised his hand against the elder, 
or he may not. ‘The Earl, at any rate, 
declared that he went in fear of his life. 
Then came the hour, most memorable, 
when he saw the Queen alone. 

He was sent for, and he came, as he 
told her at once, “with his life in his 
hand.” 

She asked him who would touch his 
hand, except to take it and shake it ? 

“One, Madam,” he replied darkly, 
“who is too near your Majesty for my 
honour or ” and there he stopped. 

“Or mine, would you say?” she 
flashed back at him—one of her pene- 
trative flashes, following a quick turn of 
the head. Remember, she knew nothing 
of his brawl with the Prince. 

He disregarded her rifoste, and pur- 
sued his suspicions. ‘“ Madam, Madam, 
I very well know—for I still have friends 
in Scotland—in what danger I stand. I 
very well know who talked together 
against me behind the back-gallery at 
Perth, and can guess at what was said, 
and how this late discreditable scene was 
laid x 

“Oh, you guess this, brother! you 
guess that!” the Queen snapped at him; 
**T am weary of your guesses against my 
friends. There was the Earl of Bothwell, 
whom you guessed your mortal enemy ; 
now I suppose it is the Prince, my 
husband. Do you think all Scotiand 
finds you in the way? It is easy for you 
to remove the suspicion.” 

His looks reproached her. ‘‘ Did you 
send for me, Madam, to wound me ?” 

“No, no. You have served me well. 
I am not unmindful.” Her eyes grew 
gentle as she remembered Wemyss and 
the hasty mysteries of the night—the 
hurry, the whispered urgings, the wild- 
beating heart. She held out her hand, 
shyly, as befitted recognition of a blushful 
service. ‘I can never quarrel with you, 
brother, knowing what you know, re- 
membering what you have seen.” 

Whither was fled the finer sense of 
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the man? He misunderstood her grossly, 
believing that she feared him. He did 
not take her proffered hand—she drew it 
back after a while, slowly. 

“You say well, sister,” he answered, 
with cold reserve. “ ‘There should be no 
quarrel, nor need there be, while you 
remember me—and yourself.” 

“ It was not at all in my mind, I assure 
you,” she told him, with an air of dis- 
missing the foolish thing ; and went on, in 
the same breath, to speak of the vexatious 
news from England—as if he and she 
were of the same opinion about that! 
Her ‘good sister,” she said, was holding 
strange language, requiring the return of 
‘subjects in contumacy,” showing herself 
offended at unfriendly dealing, and what 
not—letters, said Queen Mary, which 
required speedy answer, and could 
have but one answer. ‘The contract of 
matrimony, in short, had been prepared 
by my Lord Morton, was ready to be 
signed ; the high parties were more than 
ready. Should she send for the treaty? 
She wished her brother to see it. That 
was why she had summoned him. 

He was seldom at a loss, for when 
direction failed him he had a store of 
phrases ready to eke out the time. But 
now that he was plumply face to face 
with what he had come both to hate and 
to fear, he stammered and looked all 
about. 

She rang her hand-bell, and bade the 
page call Signior Davy “and the parch- 
ment-writing ” ; then, while she waited in 
matronly calm, sedately seated, hands in 
lap, he wrestled with his alarms, sus- 
picions, grievances, disgusts; saw them 
flare before him like shapes—lewd, satyr 
shapes with their tongues out; lost 
control of himself, and broke out. 

“The marriage-band, you speak of? 
Ah—ah-—-but there is much to say anent 
such a thing—a tedious inquiry! Madam 
—Madam—I should have exhibited to 
you before—the fault is in me that I did 
not. ‘There is a common sense abroad— 
no man can fight a nation—it is thought 
that the case is altered. Yes, yes! 
Monarchs—you that be set in authority 
over men—are to be warned by them 
that stand about your thrones, monished 
and exhorted. “lis your duty to listen, 
theirs to impart: duty to God and the 
conscience. I am sore at a loss for 
words : 

Probably she had not been listening 





very closely, or heeding his agitation. 
She stopped him with a little short laugh. 

“Nay, ‘tis not words you lack. Find 
courage, brother.” 

“Why, Madam,” said he, “and so | 
must. ‘It is expedient,’ saith the Book, 
‘that one man die——’! What a whole 
nation dreads, there must be some one 
to declare—even though, in so doing, 
he should seem to stultify himself. Oh, 
Madam, is not the case altered from what 
it promised at first? Alas, what hope 
can we now have—seeing what we have 
seen—that this young man will prove a 
setter-forth of Christ’s religion? Or how 
can we suppose that he will ensue what 
we most desire—I mean the peace of God 
upon true believers? Do they know him 
in England and suppose it of him? 
Then how can we suppose it? Why, 
what token hath he showed towards 
the faithful but that of rancour? What 
professions hath he made, save them of 
mass-mongering, false prophecy, idolatry, 
loving darkness, shunning the light? Oh, 
Madam, I am sore to say these things———” 

The Italian entered with his parch- 
ments before he could hurry to a close or 
she stop him with an outcry. 

It needed not so quick an eye to sense 
the brewing of a storm. ‘The Queen sat 
back in her chair, cowering in the depths 
of it. Her eyes were fastened upon a 
little glass bowl which stood on the 
table—in a _broody stare which saw 
nothing but midnight. ‘The Earl, white 
to the edge of his lips, was waving his 
hands in the air. Bright and confident, 
the Italian stood at the door; but my 
lord, in his agitation, turned upon him. 
“Man, you’re a trespasser. Off with 
you! ‘The Queen is in council—off!” 

“ Scust,” says Davy, “I am summoned. 
Evccomi.” 

He was dramatically quiet; he woke 
the Queen. 

She started from her chair and ran 
to him. ‘Oh, David, David, he denies 
me! Perjury! Perjury!” 

“Sovereign lady,” said the Italian, 
“here is one who will never deny you 
anything.” 

As he knelt my lord recovered his dignity. 
* It is not convenient, Madam f 

Ah, but she faced about. ‘‘Con- 
venient ! convenient! ‘lo end what you 
have begun? You! that led me to 
him !” 

He put up his hand, driven to defend 
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Jean-Marie Baptiste Des-Essars and Adam Gordon. 
From a drawing by A, S. Hartrick. 
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himself. ‘‘Nay, Madam, nay! It cannot 
be said. My design was never adopted. 


I bowed to no idols—that be far from 
me. I was outside the door. I neither 
know what was done within your chapel, 
nor afterwards within any chambers of the 
house. My only office was——” 

She held herself by the throat—all 
gathered together, as if she would spring 
at him. 

Signior Davy looked mildly from one 
to the other. ‘‘ Scus/,” he said, his voice 
soft as milk, “ but your lordship was not 
outside a// doors. I know to a point how 
much your lordship knows.” 

The Earl gasped for breath. 

At this point the Queen seemed to 
have got strength through the hands. 
She let them down from her neck, as if 
the spasm had passed. Her heart spoke 
a lyric cry. ‘He brought me to the 
chamber door, and kissed my cheek, and 
wished me joy!” She spoke like one 
enrapt, a disembodied sprite, as if the 
soul could have seen the body in act, and 
now rehearse the tale. ‘He led me to 
the chamber door, and kissed my cheek ! 
‘Sweet night,’ says he, ‘sweet sister! See 
how your dreams come true.’ And 
‘ Burning cheek !’ says he ; and ‘ Fie, fie, 
the wild blood of a lass!’ I think my 
cheek did prophesy, and burn for the 
shame to come.” She turned them a 








tragic shape—mouth, eyes, expository 
hands. ‘Why, sirs, if a groom trick a 


poor wench and deny her her lines, you 
put her up in a sheet, and freeze the 
vice out of her with your prying eyes! 
Get you a white sheet for Queen Mary 
and stare the devil out of her! Go you: 
why do you wait? Ah, pardon, I had 
forgot!” She exhibited one to the other. 
“This man has no time to spare that he 
may chastise the naughty. ‘lhe throned 
is made shameful that the throne may be 
emptied. Give him a leg, David; he will 
stand your friend for it.” 

“Dear Madam! sweet Madam!” mur- 
mured the Italian, 

But she had left him now for the white 
skulker by the door. ‘O you, you, you, 
in your hurry!” she mocked him, “deny 
me not my shroud and candle. For if 
you are to sit in my seat I will stand at 
the kirk gate and cry into all hearts that 
go by, ‘See me here as I stand in my 
shroud. I am the threshold he trod 
upon. He reached his degree o’er the 
spoils of a girl.’” She came closer to 


him, peering and whispering. “And I 
will be nearer, my lord, whenas you are 
dead. I will flit over the graves of the 
kings my ancestors till I find the greenest, 
and there shall I sit o’ nights, chattering 
your tale to the men that be there with 
their true-born about them. ‘Ho, you 
that were lawful kings of Scotland, listen 
now to me!’ I shall say. And they will 
lift their heads in their vaults and lean 
upon their bony elbows at ease, and hear 
of your shameful birth and life of lies 
and treasons, and most miserable death. 
And you in your cerements will lie close, 
I think, my brother, lest the very dead 
turn their backs on you.” 

She stopped, struggling for breath. 
The dangerous ecstasy held her still, like 
a vigor; but he, who with shut eyes and 
fending arms had been avoiding, now 
lifted his head. 

“You misjudge 
hasty ig 

As a woman remote from him and his 
affairs she answered him, “ Not so. But 
I have been too slow.” 

“Your Majesty should see 

She sprang into vehemence, transfigured 
once more by fierce and terrible beauty. 

“I do see. You are a liar. I see 
you through and through, and the lies, 
like snakes, in your heart. I will never 
willingly see you again.” 

Still he tried to reason with her. “If 
accommodation of joint griefs ‘i 

“None! There can be none. Where 
do we join, sir? ‘Tell me, and I will 
burn the part.” 

“Dear sir,” said the Italian, as she 
paced the room, gathering more eloquence 
—‘‘ dear sir, I advise you to depart.” 

The Earl was stung by the familiarity. 
“Be silent, fellow. Madam, suffer me 
one more word.” 

“You drown in your words. 
fore, yes.” 

He gathered his wits together for this 
poor opportunity. “I have been mis- 
judged,” he said, “and know very well 
to whom I stand debtor for that. Never- 
theless, I would still serve your Grace in 
chamber and in hall, so far as my con- 
science will suffer me. I say, that is my 
desire. But if you drive me from you; 
if I am turned from my father’s birth- 
right—— I beseech you to consider with 
what painful knowledge I depart. If 1 
have witnessed unprincely dealing in high 
places 


me—you are too 
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She openly scorned him. ‘“ Drown, sir, 
drown! No, stay. I will throw you a 
plank.” 

She rang the bell. Des-Essars answered. 
“If my lord the Chancellor is in hall, or 
in the precincts in any part, I desire his 
presence here. If he is abroad, send Mr. 
Erskine—and with speed.” 

The boy withdrew. She sat, staring at 
nothing. ‘The two men stood. Absolute 
silence, 


The Chancellor happened to be by. 
He was found in the tennis-court, calling 
the game. Much he pondered the 
summons, and scratched in his red beard. 

“ Who is with the Queen, laddie ? ” 

He was told, the Italian and my Lord 
of Moray. Making nothing of it, he 
whistled for his servant, who lounged with 
others at the door. 

“Hurry, Jock Scott! my cloak, sword 
and bonnet. At what hour is the 
Council ?” 

‘* My lord, at noon.” 

He went off, muttering, “ What’s in the 
wind just now?” and as he went by the 
great entry saw the guard running, and 
heard a shout: “ Room for the Prince’s 
grace!” He could see the plumes of 
the riders and the press about them. 
“Trll be a new cry before long, I’m 
thinking,” he said to himself, and went 
upstairs. 

Entering that silent room, he bent his 
knee to the Queen. She did not notice 
his reverence, but said at once: ‘‘ My 
lord Chancellor, I shall not sit at the 
Council to-day. You will direct the clerk 
to add a fostil/ * to the name of my Lord 
ot Moray here.” 

“Madam, with good will. What shall 
his postill be ?” 

“You shall write against his name, 
Last time he sits. 1 know that your 
business is heavy. Farewell, my lords.” 

Morton and Moray went out together. 
At the end of the corridor and head of 
the stair, Morton stopped. 

““Man, my Lord of Moray, what is 
this?” 

For answer, the Earl of Moray looked 
steadily at him for a moment: then, 
“Come, come,” he said, “‘ we must go to 
our work, you and I.” 

They said no more ; but went through 


the hall, and heard the Prince’s ringing 
voice, high above all the others, calling 
for “that black thief Ruthven.” They 
saluted a few and received many salutations. 
Lord John Stuart passed them, his arm 
round the neck of his Spanish page, and 
stared at his brother without greeting. 
These two hated each other, as all the 
world knew. ‘That same night the Earl 
of Moray left Edinburgh, and went into 
Argyll, where all his friends were. It was 
nine months before he could lay his head 
down in his own house again. 


Very little passed between the Queen 
and her secretary. She sat quite still, 
staring and glooming ; he moved about, 
touching a thing here and there, like a 
house-servant who, by habit, dusts the 
clean furniture. This brought him by 
degrees close to her chair. ‘Then he said 
quickly, “ Madam, let me speak.” 

** Ay, speak, David.” 

‘* Madam,” he said, “this is not likely 
to be work for fair ladies, though they 
be brave as they are fair. I have seen it 
growing—this disturbance—a many days. 
He is not alone by any means, my lord 
your brother. Madam, send a messenger 
into France. Send your little Jean- 
Marie.” 

She looked up. ‘“ Into France ?” 

‘* Madam, yes. Send a messenger into 
France. Let him fetch home the Earl of 
Bothwell.” 

She started. ‘“ Him?” 

Riccio nodded his head quickly. 

Whereupon she said, “ He is not in 
France.” 

“Send for him, Madam,” said Riccio, 
“wheresoever he may be—him and no 
other. Remember also—but no hurry 
for that—that you have my Lord Gordon 
under your hand. At need, remember 
him. Afine young man! But the other! 
Oh, send quickly for him! Eh, eh, what 
a captain against rebels!” He could not 
see her face ; her hand covered it. 

**T will think of this,” she said. ‘Go 
now. Send me Carwood: I am mortally 
tired.” Carwood was her bedchamber- 
woman. 





There was a riot on the night following 
the proclamation of King Henry, begun 


* Postill, a marginal note. 
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by some foaming fool in the Lucken- 
booths. Men caught him with a candle 
in his hand, burning straw against a 
shop door. ‘What are ye for? What 
are ye for?” they cried at him, and up 
he jumped with the fired wisp in his 
hand, and laughed, calling out, “I am 
the muckle devil! Come for the popish 
King!” ‘The words fired more than the 
brand, for people ran hither and thither 
carrying their fierce relish, feeding each 
other. ‘The howling and tussling of men 
and women alike raged in and out of the 
wynds. It was noticed that nearly all 
the women took the Queen’s part, and 
fought against the men—a thing seldom 
seen in Edinburgh. In a desultory way, 
with one or two bad outbreaks, of which 
the worst was in the Grassmarket, where 
they stoned a man and a girl to death, 
it lasted all night. The Lord Lyon had 
his windows broken. Mr. Knox quelled 
the infuriates of the High Street. 

This was on the night of July 28th, 
very hot weather. On the morning of the 
30th she was married in her black weeds 
——for so she chose it, saying that she had 
been married already in colour, and as 
her lord was possessed of the living, so 
now he should own the dead part of her. 
She heard mass alone, for the Prince 
would not go to that again ; but the Earl 
of Atholl stood by her, while Lennox 
waited in the antechapel with his son. 
Mass over, the words were spoken, rings 
put on. He had one and she three. 
‘They knelt side by side and heard the 
prayers ; she bowed herself to the pave- 
ment, but he was very stiff. They rose ; 
he gave her a kiss. When her women 
came about her he went away to her 
cabinet and waited for her there, quiet 
and self-possessed, not answering any of 
his father’s speeches. 

Presently they bring him in the Queen, 
with coaxings and entreaties. 

“Now, Madam, now! Do off your 
blacks. Come, never refuse us!” 

She laughed and- shook her head, 
looking sidelong at her husband. 

“Yes, yes,” they cry, “ we will ask the 
King, Madam, since you are so perverse. 
Sir, give us leave.” 

“ Ay, ay, ladies, unpin her,” he says. 

Mary Sempill cried, “Come, my ladies! 
come, sirs! Help her shed her weeds.” 
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She took out a shoulder-pin, and the 
black shroud fell away from her bosom. 
Mary Fleming let loose her arms; Mary 
Seton, kneeling, was busy about her 
waist ; Mary Beaton flacked off the great 
hood. Atholl, Livingstone, Lennox, all 
came about her, spoiling her of her old 
defences. When the black was all 
slipped off, she stood displayed in figured 
ivory damask, with a bashful, rosy, 
hopeful face. Atholl took a hand, 
Lennox the other. 

“By your leave, sweet Madam.” They 
led her to the young man. 

“She is yours, sir, by her own free 
will. God bless the mating !” 

Then, when they had all gone tumbling 
out of the room, and you could have 
heard their laughter in the passages, she 
stood before him with her hands clasped. 
“Yes, my lord, I am here. Use me 
well.” 

He gave a toss of the head; laughed 
aloud as he took her. 

“Ay, my Mary, I have thee now !” 

He held her close, looking keenly into 
her hazel eyes. He kissed her mouth 
and neck, held up his hand, and cheered 
like a hunter. ‘The mort o’ the deer! 
The mort o’ the deer! ‘Ware hounds, 
’ware! Let the chief take assay.” 


The head of the Hamiltons, the head 
of the Campbells, the head of the Leslies, 
were all in Argyll with the Earl of Moray. 
Mr. Knox was with his young wife; Mr. 
Randolph kept his lodging; the Earl of 
Bothwell was at sea, beating up north; 
and my Lord Gordon, new released from 
prison, was with his mother and _ hand- 
some sister Jean. None of these were at 
the marriage, nor bidden to the marriage 
supper. But there came a decent man, 
Mr. George Buchanan, affording himself 
an epithalamy, and received in recom- 
pense the Queen’s and King’s picture 
set in brilliants. This did not prevent 
him from casting up his hands in private 
before Mr. Knox. The great elder 
watched him grimly. 

‘*So the wilful lass has got her master ! 
And a pranking rider for a bitter jade! 
Man George,” he said, looking critically 
through him, “in my opinion you're a 
thin, truckling body.” 


END oF Malps’ ADVENTURE. 
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M. and Mme Curie in the garden of their Paris house. 


Photo by Ellis, Paris. 


THE DISCOVERERS OF RADIUM. 


BY FREDERIC LEES. 


JOURNALIST, who chanced to 

be turning over the pages of a 

chemist’s price list, saw radium 
quoted at ever so many thousand pounds 
per ounce, and thought the item of suf- 
ficient general interest to make a short 
paragraph in one of his papers. A few 
days later there was not a dinner-party 
given at which radium was not mentioned 
in the course of conversation. “ What is 
radium, and why is it so terribly dear ?” 
was the general question; and _ the 
well-informed person, without whom no 
dinner-party is complete, would reply, 
airily, “Oh! it’s a new chemical stuff ; 
found in pitchblende, you know.” But, 
if pressed with the further question of 
“What is pitchblende?” the spigot of 
knowledge ran suddenly dry, and the 
almost whispered suggestion of the young- 
est member of the company that it was 
‘‘ probably made out of pitch” was treated 
with the contumely it deserved. A skit- 
tish young matron—who had met some 





other well-informed person at a dinner 
the previous evening—would interpose 
with, ‘‘It seems it was discovered over 
in Paris, by a lady—so clever of her, 
wasn’t it? And it burns all by itself— 
without anybody putting a match to it, 
or anything—so wonderful, I think”; 
and the discussion usually closed with 
some old gentleman roaring from the top 
of the table, “‘ What I want to know is, 
what will it do—what is it for?” and then 
glaring at the company as though they 
were collectively responsible for the fact 
that radium had not been put to industrial 
uses. 

The curiosity of the public as to the 
high price of radium was appeased, a 
little later, on learning that a truckload 
of pitchblende ore only contained two 
or three grains of the precious metal. To 
obtain an ounce, something like three 
hundred and fifty tons of ore would have 
to be treated, and the manufacture has 
not yet been attempted on such an 
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extensive scale. The price quoted in the 
chemist’s catalogue was therefore only a 
“nominal quotation,” and if any million- 
aire sent a cheque, and requested the 
dealer to send an ounce of radium by 
parcels post, the order could not be 
executed, for the very sufficient reason 
that such a large quantity—the expression 
sounds absurd, but all things are relative 
—had never been extracted. 

But this information, though it satisfied 
the “man in the street” with regard to 
a question the answer to which he had 
already guessed, raised another problem, 
the solution of which was not so readily 
apparent. ‘If there was only a grain 
or so of this stuff in a ton of ore, what 
made M. and Mme Curie suspect it was 
there, and how on earth did they manage 
to find it?” The best persons to answer 
this were the discoverers themselves, and 
so I determined to see them on the 
subject. 

M. and Mme Curie live at the extreme 
end of Paris, on the outer boulevards. 
A schoolboy could bowl a cricket-ball 
from the front door of their house 
through the city gate, which stands 
directly opposite, into the commune of 
It is a modest, quiet, old- 


Gentilly. 
fashioned little villa, with a high wall 
before it shutting in a tiny triangular 
front garden, the peculiar shape of which 
is perhaps due to part of it having been 
cut off to form the corner of a street 


leading into the city. The advantages 
of the situation are that, though it is 
inside Paris, the country is just across 
the road. The disadvantages are that 
it is rather out of the way, and can only 
be reached from the central parts of the 
town by “corresponding” omnibuses, or 
a journey half round the city on the 
circular railway—some ten or twelve 
miles. This, however, does not greatly 
concern M. and Mme Curie; they are 
both ardent cyclists, and their laboratory 
—which also is on the south side of the 
Seine—can be reached in a few minutes. 
Mme Curie is professor of science at 
a training school for female teachers at 
Versailles, and, when she has to give a 
lecture, makes the trip there and back— 
some eight miles each way—on_ her 
bicycle. 

When I called I found, to my regret, 
that the entire household—which consists 
of M. and Mme Curie, their only child, 
and the father of M. Curie, who was, I 
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believe, also a distinguished chemist—was 
absent in the country. On a second 
occasion I was more lucky, for though, 
unfortunately, I did not have the pleasure 
of meeting Mme Curie, who had only 
passed through Paris on her way to some 
holiday resort, M. Curie féve informed me 
where I should find his son, who, not 
being able to tear himself away for long 
from his beloved alembics and crucibles, 
had gone to his laboratory. 

The Rue Lhomond may be a well- 
frequented street at certain periods of the 
year, for almost every house in it that is 
not a convent is a school of some sort, 
and a school presupposes the existence of 
scholars; but at present Paris is in the 
long vacation, and the street is so deserted 
that it seems hard to believe it is within 
five minutes’ walk of the Pantheon, for it 
looks like a side street in some dull and 
sleepy old provincial town. ‘Towards the 
south end, the street dips suddenly, and 
just at the top of this little declivity 
stands the School of Physics and Indus- 
trial Chemistry. In bygone days it was 
no doubt a private house ; but part, of it 
has been pulled down, and it is no great 
loss that the portion still standing is 
hidden from the public gaze behind an 
ugly wooden hoarding, which even the 
bill-posters have left severely alone. 

In a shed at the back of this building 
I found M. Pierre Curie, a tall, quiet, 
rather shy, clever-looking man, about 
forty-five years of age, or perhaps a little 
more. He wore a long apron with a bib, 
and his trousers were strapped round his 
ankles—which showed that he had been 
cycling. Your scientific man is rarely 
a good subject for the interviewer, and 
M. Curie is not only modest—as really 
clever men almost invariably are—but 
he was engaged in making a series of 
experiments which demanded constant 
attention. He moved slowly along the 
little table which lined one side of the 
apartment, stopping to examine each of 
half a dozen china capsules which were 
stewing over Bunsen burners, and occa- 
sionally blowing into one a little water 
from a washing-bottle. 

“That,” he said, pointing to a_ black 
speck, about the size of a fly’s foot, lying 
at the bottom of a yellow liquid in a 
watch-glass, “is radium—but that does 
not tell you much. I will, however, lend 
you a copy of the thesis which my wife 
presented to the Faculty of Science two 
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months ago, wnen she was made a Doctor 
of Physical Science. That will tell you 
all about radium that is known at present. 
But the Institute recently gave us £800 
to enable us to continue our investigations. 
We were thus able to buy five tons of 
pitchblende, which is now being treated— 
a long and difficult process. When that 
is finished we shall, I hope, have eight or 
ten grains or more to work with”; and 
he looked quite elated at the prospect of 
some day possessing a little piece of black 
stuff about half the size of a threepenny-bit. 

Mindful of the old gentleman at the 
dinner-party, I asked him if there were 
any uses to which he thought radium 
might be put. 

“Only the medical, at present,” he 
replied, after a pause. “The doctors 
think that they can cure lupus and 
polypus—perhaps cancer—with it; but 
I know nothing about that—it is their 
business, not mine. But it will burn, I 
can testify to that. I put a tiny bit of a 
salt of radium in an indiarubber capsule, 
fastened it on my arm, and left it there 
ten hours. When I took it off the skin 


was red, and the place soon turned into 


a wound, which took four months to 
heal.” He pulled up his sleeve and 
showed a white cicatrice the size of a 
shilling, with the skin round it puckered 
and discoloured. ‘“ Another time I tried 
it for half an hour only. A wound ap- 
peared at the end of a fortnight, and took 
another fortnight to heal. On a third 
occasion I tried it for eight minutes only. 
Two months later the skin became red 
and a bit sore, but it soon passed off. Dr. 
Daulus has tried it in cases of skin-disease 
at the St. Louis Hospital, and believes it 
will be more efficacious than either violet 
light or the ROntgen rays, and it is much 
more easily applied. But the effects have 
not yet been sufficiently studied.” 

Mme Sklodowska Curie, who is of 
Polish origin, and quite as clever a chemist 
as her distinguished husband, had, I 
learned, been much impressed by the 
results of some experiments made by 
M. Henri Becquerel on the radio-activity 
of uranium. He found, for instance, that 
a piece of uranium, which had been kept 
in the dark for five years, was still capable 
of causing an impression on a photographic 
plate. She suggested to her husband that 
they should begin some experiments on 
tadio-active bodies. The Director of the 
School of Chemistry placed a laboratory 
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at their disposal, and the Austrian Govern- 
ment presented them with a ton of pitch- 
blende from the State mines at Joachimstal, 
in Bohemia, and gave the superintendent 
permission to sell them as much more as 
they required. 

Their method of working sounds easy 
enough to an outsider, but any one who 
has had any experience in quantitative 
analysis will understand the labour and 
patience involved. ‘The radio-activity of 
a product was carefully measured, and 
then it was separated into all its component 
parts, and the radio-activity of each ex- 
amined by a method which is somewhat 
akin to spectrum analysis. 

The analysis of pitchblende led to the 
discovery of two strongly radio-active 
substances: polonium, so named after 
Mme Curie’s native country, and which 
was discovered by M. and Mme Cutie ; 
and radium, which was found by them 
in collaboration with M. Bémont. It may 
be mentioned, by the way, that, though 
we have only heard of radium within the 
last few months, it was discovered as far 
back as 1898. 

Polonium is found in the bismuth ex- 
tracted from pitchblende, and radium in 
the barium. Polonium might turn out to 
be an even more interesting little stranger 
than radium, but whereas a few grains of 
the latter have been procured, polonium 
has hitherto obstinately refused to be 
separated from its surroundings. Perhaps 
when it is it will astonish us even more 
than its companion. 

A few words about the method of 
extraction may not be out of place. A 
ton of ore cannot be treated ina laboratory, 
and the first processes are therefore done 
at a factory. At first the ore was 
“grilled” with carbonate of soda, but a 
practical chemist suggested boiling it in 
a saturated solution of carbonate of soda. 
The “extract” is first washed with hot 
water, and afterwards with diluted sulphuric 
acid. The residue contains sulphates of 
lead, lime, silica, and alumina, oxide of 
iron, and also a large or small quantity of 
many metals, including copper, bismuth, 
zinc, cobalt, manganese, nickel, vanadium, 
antimony, thallium, niobium, tantalite, 
arsenic, barium. Amongst these metals is 
the radium, in the form of sulphate of 
radium. It is the least soluble of all the 
sulphates. To get rid of the sulphuric 
acid, the residue is boiled in a concentrated 
solution of common soda. The sulphuric 
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acid, combined with the lead, the alumina, 
and the lime, is mostly converted into 
sulphate of soda, which can be removed 
by repeated washings; and the alkaline 
solution also removes the lead, silica, and 
alumina. ‘The portion not dissolved by 
the water is treated with hydrochloric acid. 
This dissolves a good part of the remainder. 
The radium remains in the undissolved 
part, which has to be again boiled with 
carbonate of soda, washed, treated with 
hydrochloric acid, then with sulphuric 
acid, freed from the sulphates of lime, 
lead, iron, and barium ; and finally there 
remains about a grain and a half of 
radium, or something like one twelve- 
millionth part of the original ton.* As an 
unscientific observer remarked, ‘‘ there is 
no wonder it puts on side.” When the 
ton has been reduced by the processes 
described to eighteen or twenty pounds, 
it is removed to the laboratory, and the 
final operations are carried out there. 

As for the properties of radium, much 
has been already said in various journals, 
and many curious experiments have been 
made and are being made daily. M. 
Bohn has recently been trying its effect 
on tadpoles, and found it gave them a 
‘*swelled head ” (in the physical, not the 
moral sense), which, as a tadpole is nearly 
all head already, seems a work of super- 
erogation. One of the most curious effects 
produced by the new metal is that if kept 
in a glass bottle it turns the spot where 
it touches the glass a dark brown, the 
adjacent portion of the bottle a violet 
shade. The glass is permanently stained, 
and on breaking the bottle the colour will 
be seen to have permeated the glass. A 
photographic plate wrapped in black paper 
and held at a yard’s distance from a tiny 
morsel of radium receives an impression 
almost instantly. Polonium will also 
affect a photographic plate, but only at 
the distance of a few inches; Mme Curie 
believes that it rapidly loses its properties 
when removed from the pitchblende. 
Radium, on the other hand, appears to 
be able to throw out cathodic rays and 
give forth heat incessantly, and without 
losing any of its bulk. Sir William 
Crookes has been able to show the 
molecules falling by thousands on a 
screen. Yet no loss can be perceived, 
and this enigmatical material affords a 


striking contradiction to one of the primary 
laws of physics, which is, that no body 
can part with energy unless it has first 
received it. Indeed, this strange emission 
of heat by radium, “all of his own self,” 
as the children say, appeared so extra- 
ordinary to many people that they went 
so far as to deny the phenomenon, and 
said that M. Curie must have imagined 
it. I have seen with my own eyes the 
scar of a burn inflicted by this wonderful 
stuff—a scar which the bearer will, I 
suspect, carry to the grave—and M. 
Curie informed me that if a tube con- 
taining a few milligrammes were laid by 
the side of a tomato, it would sensibly 
raise the temperature of the fruit in the 
course of a few minutes. 

How radium manages to effect this is 
its own secret. How long it will be able 
to keep that secret from all the scientific 
men of the civilised world remains to be 
seen. At present they can only indulge 
in guesses, which seem only to differ from 


.those ventured upon by the unscientific 


person in being more improbable and 
absurd. But in the case of such a 
contradictory and law-upsetting material 
as radium, it is precisely the improbable 
and absurd which may turn out to be 
correct. 

However that may be, the discovery of 
radium will remain one of the most 
curious, and it may be one of the 
most important achievements of modern 
chemistry. It may cause an entire revo- 
lution in the science, and the abandon- 
ment of laws and dogmas which we have 
always held to be immutable. On the 
other hand, it may be that this quiet, 
patient chemist and his wife, laboriously 
boiling and washing a ton of dirt* for the 
one precious grain it contains, have been 
the means of staying one of the most 
terrible and horrible scourges which afflict 
poor humanity. They have already re- 
ceived some reward. The Royal Society 
has honoured them; the Academy of 
France has bestowed upon M. Curie the 
La Caze Prize of ten thousand francs, and 
on his talented wife the Gegner Prize and 
one of the Berthelot medals ; but this will 
be nothing to what will be done by the 
whole civilised world if it should prove— 
as seems not improbable—that they have 
provided us with a means of curing cancer. 


* M. Curie believes that the largest proportion of radium will be found in carnotite, a vanatate 
of uranium recently discovered by MM. Friedel and Cumenge in a mine in Colorado, 
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BY U. L. SILBERRAD. 


I. 


HOW MICHEL LEDBETTER AND PRISCILLA 
WENT MAYING, 

HERE was a man called Ledbetter. 

He was an alderman and a rich 

man, but somewhat hard in his 

dealings, and so busy in his counting-house 

that it is said if an angel of God came to 

his door he would not have made time to 

see him. Be that as it may, the man was 

prosperous and hard-working, and now, 

in his age, rich, though he sprang from 

small beginnings, having, indeed, been a 
pauper boy of no parentage. 

This man lived by the city wall, which, 
though in parts ruined, was still the pride 
of the town it had defended in the Civil 
War. The Alderman, as I say, lived 
close by it in some dignity, troubling not 
at all about his neighbours. ‘There was 
perhaps only one who could be called 
neighbour to him; that was Tobiah the 
Dissenter. ‘The Alderman’s great house 
stood partly at a right angle to the street 
in which ‘Tobiah lived, so that some of 
its upper windows looked on to those of 
the Dissenter. But the neighbours had 
no dealings with “each other ; both were 
well occupied with their own business, 
even if the possession of wealth on the 
one side and dissenting opinions on 
the other had not been a barrier to inter- 
course. 

Ledbetter had one son, Michel, a youth 
not altogether like ‘his father, but of a 
more gentle and generous nature. This 
young man was kept close at his work, 
though without urging he applied himself 
diligently, being no time-server. But for 
a little each day he was free to amuse 
himseif. It was after dinner, when the 
Alderman dozed in his chair and the 
clerks and apprentices were not yet come 
back to work. At that hour, which was 


also the one when Tobiah strolled forth 
to take the air, Michel could do what he 
pleased. In the course of time it came 
about that he was pleased to look from 
his window—which lay at the back—to- 
wards the house of the Dissenter. 

Early that year, before the trivial feast 
of Valentine, the Lord had seen fit to 
afflict ‘Tobiah and take from him his sister, 
This sister left behind her little but her 
daughter Priscilla, a fair maiden, but 
perhaps not of the meekest sort. ‘Tobiah 
took the girl home with him, and she 
tended his house with diligence, he, in 
return, striving to instruct her in the way 
in which she should go. She also found 
attractive the windows at the back, when 
her uncle was out and the Alderman 
slept. 

There was some distance between the 
two windows ; neither the boy nor the girl 
could reach across, nor could they whisper 
and be heard. But then neither could 
any see them: the only house near was 
that of Simon Scroat, the apothecary, 
empty now since the winter. Old Thomas 
and his wife, servants to the Alderman, 
never looked out or noted, so the two 
were safe from interruption and observa- 
tion. And since they could not meet 
in any other way, this one served them 
well enough—it is wonderful how well. 

Thus things were when it befell that 
Alderman Ledbetter must go away on 
business. He went one midday, and 
reckoned to be back by the next. Before 
he started he lay many commands upon 
his son, and left him enough work to well 
occupy his time. But the work did not 
so fill Michel’s time that he was not able 
to be at his window at the usual hour. 
Indeed, he was early, having hurried over 
his dinner much, and so had to wait 
awhile before Priscilla appeared. At last 
she came: first Michel saw her hand 
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stretched out to push the window open ; 
then as she looked forth, not knowing he 
was there, he saw her fully—a flower face, 
cheeks like roses and throat like may, 
and envious hair that curled about little 
pink ears as if it would fain hide them 
from the common gaze. 

He leaned from his window, and she 
saw him. ‘‘ You are there, then?” she 
said, as if it were the strangest thing. 

He answered ‘‘yes,” and afterwards 
seemed content to gaze on her in silence. 
She, however, must be talking, telling him 
little things of the house and her uncle. 
Afterwards he told her things of his house, 
chiefest of which was the going of the 
Alderman. 

“He has gone till to-morrow?” she 
asked; and then, thoughtfully, ‘ ‘To- 
morrow is May-day.” 

Michel said, “ Yes ; there will be merry- 
making in the town. Do you go?” 

She shook her head. ‘“ People of our 
sect know better,” she said sedately. ‘Do 
you go?” 

“You know I do not,” he answered, 

She looked up towards the sky, which 
promised a fair to-morrow. “Will it 
rain?” she asked ; and when he answered 
“no,” she said, “I am glad: it were bad 
for those who go a-maying.” 

He nodded; then, without any reason, 
she said: “ Uncle Tobiah is a mighty 
sleeper ; I wonder ” She stopped, and 
went on, “ Mr. Smallpage’s John- sé 

“John? Whois John?” Michel asked. 

She told him in many words. At the 
end he said, “And you go maying with 
him to-morrow ?” 

“T did not say so” (which was indeed 
true, for John was the last in the town to 
think of such things). 

But Michel did not know that, so he 
said somewhat bitterly: “ You are afraid 
of your uncle? It is a pity it is not you 
who is left instead of me.” 

Priscilla turned away. “It is a pity 
your father did not take you with him,” 
she pouted. Then she pulled the 
window almost shut, but before she shut 
it quite she looked out again. ‘‘’T will be 
a fine dawn to-morrow,” she said, as if to 
herself, and then, softly, “I have never 
seen the coming of May.” 

Michel was perplexed, but, “ Neither 
have I,” he ventured. 

She did not shut the window nor catch 
him up. 

“Shall we ? will you—— ?” he began; 
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and as she still did not shut the window, 
rather pushed it wider, he managed in 
some way to learn that perhaps she might, 
if the day was good and her mind did 
not change, find it in her heart to go forth 
with him at to-morrow’s dawn. 

He was scarcely able to believe his 
fortune, and said with truth that he did 
not know what rites were observed when 
one went for the may. She said she 
must instruct him, and though he learnt 
little, something kept them in talk until 
Tobiah’s step sounded on the stair of 
his house. ‘Then, with a last word, they 
parted, the windows in either house shut 
demurely, but not before the hour of to- 
morrow’s meeting was fixed. Thus it is 
that trouble springs up behind a man, 
even such as ‘Tobiah, when he thinks all 
safe-guarded. 

Zarly on the next morning, before the 
busiest lad or gayest lass in the town was 
astir, Michel came forth from the house 
by the city wall. He did not wear his 
best clothes, as others did, but his hair 
was wet, for he had bathed himself as if 
he were preparing for some solemn feast. 
By-and-by Priscilla crept out on to the 
wooden steps of ‘Tobiah’s house. He 
came to her, and with scarcely a word of 
greeting they met and took their way 
down the street. The round cobbles of 
the roadway and the steep gable roofs 
were gleaming wet with dew, the street 
looking all soft and gray as if night still 
lingered, gathering her shadowy skirts 
before she stole away. As they went by 
winding ways the light grew brighter, and 
in a lilac bush in some little yard a bird 
began to sing as if all the love in the 
world were in its heart. 

Soon they were out in the country lanes, 
where violets lurked and primroses could 
still be seen. The great elms met over- 
head, all wet and glistening, clapping 
their little hands for the coming of day. 
There were fields on either side, where 
the grass was soft and green and the 
buttercups drooped their heads for the 
weight of the dewdrops the fairies had 
hung there. Sleeping trees, too, all gold 
and green from their new-opened leaves, 
and hawthorn, white veiled for the year’s 
bridal, shone out on every hand. Here 
the lark rose from under their feet, 
singing joyously; here the blackbirds 
piped from every bush, while the thrush 
and chaffinch and all the feathered choir 
joined voice in glad accord. Here, too, 










































































“She still did not shut the window, rather pushed it wider.” 
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the light was fine-drawn, films of mystery, 


neither green nor white, softening the 
distance, filling the wood aisles as incense 
fills a cathedral nave, and lingering on the 
meadow grass as a kiss lingers on the lip. 

It was here, where the grass was long 
and soft, that Priscilla must take off her 
shoes to feel the dew on her little bare 
feet. She had bathed her face with the 
morning drops, she had plunged her arms 
till they were wet to the elbow; now she 
must try how its touch felt to her feet. 
So she took off her shoes and stockings 
while Michel decorously turned his back ; 
then with a shiver and a gasp she thrust 
her feet into the soft green grass. Michel 
turned about: the little gasp made him. 
The sun just then looked over the hill, 
smiling all down the land as he touched 
the earth with his golden wand. He 
touched Priscilla; ay, and he touched 
Michel too, so that he forgot himself, and 
seeing the little pink feet that hid them- 
selves in the grass as wild roses between 
leaves, he knelt suddenly and kissed them. 

“Michel!” Priscilla put out a hand 
to stay him. 

He took it, but reverently, as if to 
do so were a sacrament. ‘I love you,” 
he whispered—‘‘I love you, sweetest of 
all the world.” And he stooped as if he 
would kiss her feet again, but stayed, 
fearing it were outrage. 

She tucked them out of sight, scram- 
bling them deep in the grass. “ Silly,” 
she said, with her head away, “you are 
very silly!” And so he was, to content 
himself with her feet when her lips did 
not send him away. 

“Forgive me,” he prayed in contrition, 
and drew back a pace. 

“My shoes!” she cried; she had 
dropped them an arm’s length behind 
her. 

Michel turned about to find them ; but, 
“The beetles !” she said—“ the beetles in 
the grass! They run over my feet !” 

What could he do but pick her up 
and carry her to the stile, that was but 
a pace away? What could he do, with 
her face so near and the hair that hid 
it blown to his lips? He tried not to 
kiss the curls, he looked straight before 
so as to see nothing ; but she turned her 
head so that her lips touched his ear. 
“T love you,” she murmured,—“ I have 
loved you so long.” 

In this way did these two go maying, 
and in this manner, when the year was 
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young and the world new-decked for bridal, 
did they tell each other the old story, 
which is never old but always young, 
young as the gods and fresh as the beech- 
leaves of spring. 


II. 


HOW TOBIAH THE DISSENTER AND ALDER- 
MAN LEDBETTER HAD SOMETHING 
TO SAY. 
Now Tobiah the Dissenter was, as 
Priscilla had said, a mighty sleeper. He 
was also a good man, but for all that 
not all unversed in the ways of mankind. 
Therefore, calling to mind that the 
morrow was the Pagan festival of May, 
and fearing that the maiden under his 
charge might be tempted to some folly, 
he told his conscience to call him betimes 
in the morning. 

But a good man’s conscience is no 
match for a maiden, and Tobiah’s did 
not call him as early as some other thing 
called Priscilla, so it happened that when 
the Dissenter arose he found the bird 
flown. ‘This naturally angered him, but 
knowing the uselessness of pursuit he did 
not attempt to follow her, but instead lay 
in wait for her return. 

3y-and-by she came. He was in the 
back kitchen, but he heard her let herself 
in, thinking, no doubt, that he was still 
above stairs. She came towards the 
kitchen, intending, he supposed, to light 
the fire as if nothing had happened and 
set the breakfast as usual. Expecting 
this, he had forestalled her and already 
lighted the fire, so that as she opened 
the door she must at once see it and 
consequently know that he was about 
and she discovered. She pushed the 
door and came in; he heard her, and 
listened for her to pause and exclaim. 
She did neither, but began to move about 
the kitchen setting the breakfast-things, 
he judged by the sounds, and singing the 
while :— 


When first of work I light the fire, 
Jesu, first of thoughts inspire. 

When I wash each cup and plate, 
Jesu, wash the sins I hate. 

When clear the kitchen, make it neat, 
Jesu, clear me from deceit. 


So far had she got when Tobiah 
snorted aloud, astonished that one could 
so sing the while she was trying to 
deceive. But Priscilla did not appear to 
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“Priscilla put out a hand to stay him. He took it, but reverently, as if to do so were a sacrament. 
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hear the snort, for she went on with her 
litany :— 
When I watch and stir the pot, 
Jesu, watch me, slumber not. 
When the rooms I sweep and clean, 
Jesu, sweep ill thoughts unseen, 
When I set the midday meal, 
Jesu, set on me Thy seal. 
When I clean each dish and knife, 
Jesu, clean from sin my life. 
When spread the supper or the tea, 
Jesu, spread Thy love on me. 
When at last my work is o’er, 
Jesu, last, Thy blessing pour 
On me sleeping in my bed, 
All I’ve done and all I’ve said. 


So she sang; and Tobiah, when she 
ceased, pounced out upon her. “ Mis- 
tress,” he said, “are you not afraid to 
use such words? How is it that you 
dare to ask a blessing on what you do 
and say, when your doings are the works 
of the devil and your sayings the words 
of deception? First you would deceive 
me, and then you sing ‘clear me from 
deceit.’ You blaspheme, mistress, you 
blaspheme ! ” 

Priscilla turned upon him innocent eyes 
of wonder. ‘Dear sir, what do you 
mean?” she asked. 

“ Mean!” cried Tobiah: “do you take 
me for an ass-head, that you think I do 
not know that you have been out? You 
hope to deceive me, do you, by stealing 
in before I should be astir and setting 
about your household tasks as if all were 
as usual !” 

Priscilla was not shamed ; she pointed 
to her bonnet, conspicuous on a chair and 
still wreathed with may, the branches of 
white blossom that she had carried home 
lying beside it. 

“Why should I deceive you, uncle? 
Such a thought never entered my head,” 
—as, indeed, it did not when she saw the 
fire and her necessary discovery, she not 
being of the sort that commits the waste 
of a useless deception that does not 
deceive,—‘‘ of course you must know I 
was out: have you not lighted the fire— 
for which I owe you thanks?” 

“Of course, and of course!” cried 
Tobiah, indignant. “Of course, mistress, 
too, I must, I suppose, be pleased that 
you should wander the lanes and race the 
streets with all the ne’er-do-wells of the 
town, in the hours, too, when decent folk 
are abed ?” 

She did not answer this, so he asked, 
“ Where have you been ?” 


“To gather may.” 

“For what? To wreath their may- 
pole and deck their Jack-in-the-green ? 
Pagan idolatry, sin of the Israelites, who 
set up their groves on every high hill and 
under every green tree, dancing before 
them to the dishonour of themselves and 
the wrath of God! ‘Truly has the Lord 
humbled me, that one of my house should 
fall into this sin !” 

Priscilla pointed to the branches that 
still lay on the chair, “There are all 
the carnal decorations that I have this 
morning plucked,” said she, with curling 
lips. 

Tobiah took the poor flowers and 
crammed them into the blaze. ‘‘ What, 
then, have you been doing ?” he asked. 
“Tf you have not performed the heathen 
rites for which you rose early, what 
have you done? Some company must 
have engrossed you—tell me his name.” 

Priscilla’s lip curled even more, and 
lowered lids only half hid her angry eyes. 
“Tt seems, good uncle Tobiah,” said 
she, in the soft voice of a woman who 
strokes to scratch, “it seems that you 
know the ways of iniquity well to so 
suspect ; almost I am tempted to think 
that you judge me by the doings of your 
own unregenerate youth.” 

But this was too much for Tobiah. It 
was seldom that one answered him back, 
never a maiden, and she one under his 
care, owing him obedience and gratitude. 
For a moment astonishment checked 
anger, and both stayed utterance ; when 
he recovered himself sufficiently he took 
the girl by the arm and led her upstairs, 
rebuking her wicked sauciness the while. 
When he reached the top of the house 
he put her in the garret and locked her 
there, that she might consider her mis- 
demeanours, while he considered their 
punishment and the form his exhortation 
should take. 


Thus it fared with Priscilla. With 
Michel matters were more peaceful for 
a time, for Alderman Ledbetter did not 
return till noon, and at first he was full of 
business, setting his ’prentices and clerks 
flying, and seeing that Michel had done 
what had been set him. Fortunately 
the youth had worked that day as one 
inspired by that spirit which makes the 
irksome pleasant and the common beauti- 
ful. Of the reason the Alderman did not 
know, but with the result he was satisfied ; 
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PRISCILLA’S 


and when he left the counting-house to 
dine he was in a good humour, and so 
spoke of things other than business. As 
he had come through the town that 
morning he had seen the maypole set up, 
and heard the singing and laughter of 
those gathered there. He did not approve 
of such follies, reckoning them but a 
waste of time; still, though he certainly 
would have opposed it, he asked his son 
if he did not wish for some share in the 
junketing. 

Michel answered, ‘“ No.” 

And his father said lightly, “ Perhaps, 
young dog, you have taken your share 
before I returned ?” 

His said this feeling sure that it was 
impossible, but Michel hesitated for a 
moment before he answered. It was true 
he had had no share in the merry-making, 
yet after another fashion he had cele- 
brated the coming of May, and he was of 
a truthful sort. So, after a moment, he 
said, “‘ I went a-maying this morning, but 
early, before the day’s work began.” 

“Oh, ho!” said the Alderman: “ you 
did, did you ?” 

Then he stopped. After all, since the 
work was well done it did not greatly 
matter what his son did beforehand—at 
least, so it seemed to him just then; so he 
only asked, “ With whom did you waste 
your time ?” 

Michel blushed at the thought of 
saying her name aloud, but answered, 
“Priscilla, she who is niece to Tobiah 
the Dissenter.” 

The Alderman had never seen the maid, 
and he said so ; whereupon Michel began 
to tell of her, shyly, but by degrees 
growing so warm in his words that his 
father looked up sharply. 

“ Hoity-toity !” said he. ‘“ What have 
we here? I will have no coil with 
maidens, fair or black ; it wastes the best 
of a man, his time and his strength. Let 
the women alone—d’ye hear, boy? Most 
of all let this one be, for the man Tobiah 
would make himself troublesome. I'll 
have none of it: it’s as well you bear 
it in mind.” 

Michel rose to his feet, his face before 
flushed now paled. “Sir,” he said, with 
quietness, “you mistake me. I love 
Priscilla, and she me, and—-and one day 
we hope to be man and wife.” 

_For a moment the Alderman looked at 
him in blank amazement, then he burst 
out laughing. “ Gad’s zooks !” he cried : 
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“what’s come to the fool? Sir,” he 
mimicked, “you mistake if you with 
Priscilla think to set up housekeeping in 
an empty walnut-shell. First grow a man, 
boy, and afterwards I'll provide a wife ; 
and she'll have nothing to do with the 
Ranters, I promise you, and more than a 
penny-piece to her name.” 

‘* Father,” so Michel protested earnestly, 
“Tam aman "a 

“Son,” old Ledbetter broke in, “ you 
are a fool, and ”—with a sudden access of 
fury—‘“‘ I'll have no more of the folly, d’ye 
hear me, sir? No more of it, no more of 
it!” and he struck the table so that the 
glasses jumped. 

Michel set his lips, but said nothing, 
the which angered his father the more. 
“Where have you met with this hussy?” 
he asked. 

“You mean 
Michel said. 
but i 

“But!” roared his father—‘“ But, 
Master Impudence, she is what I call her, 
and she shall be, what’s more! Where 
have you seen her, I say, before to-day ?” 

“At the window.” 

“ Her window or yours ?” 

“She at hers and I at mine: they are 
not such a great space apart, both looking 
out at the back.” 

The Alderman stalked to the door. 
“Thomas!” he called ; and when the old 
man came, ‘Go you,” he said, “and shut 
the shutters at the back, shut them all, 
the kitchen and your own chamber too. 
If your wife haggles, tell her it’s my will ; 
she can have ’em open when you're there, 
not otherwise: one can’t trust a woman 
when there’s any billing and cooing in the 
wind. And, ‘Thomas, move the boy’s 
goods—take ’em somewhere to the front. 
No more windows at the back for you, 
young fool,” so he added to his son when 
Thomas went off on his errand. 

And again Michel said nothing, so that 
for a time there was silence. The Alder- 
man drank his port slowly, then he turned 
to his son. ‘‘How far has the matter 
gone ?” he asked. 

‘** We love each other,” Michel answered, 
‘and so we have said.” 

“Poof! That is nothing,” and the 
Alderman turned his glass to the light. 

But Michel said, “I have given my 
word,” ; 

“To what ?” 

“To keep true, and to wed.” 





Mistress _ Priscilla ?” 
“She is no hussy, sir, 
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“And what of that?” so the Alderman 
asked. ‘What is your word? Your 
word, forsooth! D’ye think you're a 
gentleman, to talk of your word, your 
honour? | tell you you’re no gentleman, 
but a good burgher’s son: son of a man 
who worked for himself, and, having 
gotten for himself, means to keep what 
he’s got and not have it wasted on pink- 
faced wenches. We're getting too fine, 
with our ‘words’ and our ‘loves’ and 
our ‘promises to wed.’ We are getting 
high in the stomach, proud and wanton 
by reason of idleness ; it’s time we had 
some real work to do. ‘There’s a cargo 
of hides ’ll be at the wharf this evening ; 
you can go down there, Master Lover, for 
the unloading. Sampson Shore’s going? 
Oh yes, I know that. He’s going to 
check and to oversee; you can go with 
him, and work with the men. They'll 
be working all night—they must for the 
tide ; they’ll have lanterns in the hold. It 
will help the stench, I dare say : what of 
that? I’ve done unsavoury jobs in my 
time, and worked with my hands too ; you 
can do likewise. Off with you ! you'll not 
be at the riverside before the boat now. 
And mind, no coming back till the work 
is done.” 

So spoke Alderman Ledbetter, and, as 
was usual when he spoke, he was obeyed. 
Michel set off for the wharf and the boat 
laden with hides, roughly pickled and of 
evil smell ; there to work among the men 
in the hold, where the stench rose and the 
lanterns burned smokily. 


ITI. 


HOW ALDERMAN LEDBETTER AND TOBIAH 
THE DISSENTER CAME INTO STRAIT 
PLACES, 


WuiLe Alderman Ledbetter was talking 
to his son, and for the sake of discipline 
and the judicious occupying of his time 
sending him to pass a painful night at 
the wharf, Priscilla was still shut within 
the garret. It was a small room at the 
top of Tobiah’s steep house. From its 
window one could see far over the town, 
sloping roof-eaves and twisted chimney- 
pots, with here and there a tree in 
fresh spring dress, shooting up between. 
Priscilla looked out, and listened as the 
day waned to the changing noises of 
the town below; she heard the distant 
sound of voices and steps in the street, 


with now and again faint notes of music 
brought from those who kept holiday. 
She turned away from the window and 
sat down on the dusty floor—there was 
nothing else whereon to sit. ‘The voices 
and music mocked her; no maid in the 
town had spent such a May-day as she, 
not one, even the plainest, had been so 
left to her own reflections, so she thought, 
and her heart grew hot with anger. 
Then, like a waft of cool breeze, came 
the memory of the morning, the day’s 
first hours spent in the golden dream 
with the young, young world, that loved 
even as she and Michel loved. ‘Tobiah 
could not take that from her—it was 
verily her own, even to the name of her 
lover. For a while she sat turning this 
thought in her mind and living again the 
morning’s hours. Gradually she grew 
more at peace with the world, more 
forgetful of it, until at last the dream 
became reality to her and she slept in 
the garret corner where she sat. 

She must have slept some time, for the 
day was beginning to wane when she 
awoke; the corners of the room were 
shadowy, and the dark marks where damp 
had stained the white plaster stood out 
like evil eyes. For a little she sat 
listening. ‘The house was very quiet: 
Tobiah must have gone out later than 
usual for his walk. She went to the 
window, but not with any hope of seeing 
her lover ; it was past the hour when the 
Alderman took his sleep. She had looked 
out at the usual time, and not seeing 
Michel then, had tormented herself as 
to the reason. She could not have 
spoken with him had he come—only by 
craning herself far over the sill sighted 
the top of his head ; while a high coping 
hiding her from view, he would still less 
have seen her. But from her perch she 
could see some of the windows of the 
Alderman’s house, and so had seen the 
shutters set up. She asked herself what 
it could mean: surely, surely Michel was 
not dead? He had not shown himself 
at the usual hour, and the shutters were 
allup. Did this darkening of the windows 
while it was yet day mean death—death 
of the father or of the son? Sometimes 
she told herself it was one and sometimes 
the other ; and sometimes, drawing nearer 
the truth, she guessed that the Alderman 
had discovered the friendship that had 
grown about the windows and so had 
ordered the shutters to be put up. 
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These thoughts recurred to her now, 
as she looked out at the roofs and 
chimneys, still sharp against the pale sky, 
where the swallows circled and wheeled. 
High up the light lingered, but lower 
down the shadows were creeping fast. 
Here and there lamps were beginning to 
show, but the Alderman’s house was still 
dark and the narrow way by the city wall 
was unlighted too. She could see part 
of this, almost to the lantern that hung 
at the bend ; and she could see, too, the 
door in old Ledbetter’s wall which gave 
on to the path and by which he some- 
times went in and out. As she looked 
she saw coming that way a man who 
hurried from shadow to shadow. She 
wondered what could be his business, and 
where he was going by that retired way : 
while she wondered he passed out of sight 
round the bend by the unlighted lantern. 

Then for a little there was nothing to 
look at but the swallows passing to and 
fro and the elder tree that grew near the 
wall, Old folks said the elves hid in 
elder trees and. showed themselves at 
twilight, when the wind shakes the leaves 
and children are going to bed. She 
wondered if it were true: none but children 
ever saw the elves—they never came but 
to trees that grew by nursery windows. 
There were no children in the Alderman’s 
house, but the elder tree was shaking now, 
as if the elves were preparing for flight. 
She leaned out looking for them, as she 
had looked before about her clean-swept 
hearth at nightfall—though Tobiah had 
told her that all such was heathen wicked- 
ness. 

Just then something caught her eye: 
not one of the fairy-folk, but the door in 
old Ledbetter’s wall opening, as if it were 
pushed cautiously from without. ‘The 
house cast a deep shadow, nevertheless 
she could still see the door open slowly, 
slowly, till at last there was room for a 
man to squeeze by. He came—not the 
little stooping figure of the Alderman, but 
the man who had come by the city wall. 
He shut the door after him, and Priscilla 
fancied it seemed but to close to, as if 
the lock no longer caught. He was cross- 
ing the stable-yard now and coming to 
the darkened windows of one of the lower 
rooms. He had tools with him ; he was 
trying them on the window-pane, perhaps 
even on the shutter within. She could 
not see well, and no one else could see at 
all: on the one hand was the apothecary’s 








house, long empty, and on the other was 
Tobiah’s, with but few windows command- 
ing a view. Of the pair who served the 
Alderman, ‘Thomas was out, and Mary 
his wife, angered at the darkening of her 
kitchen, had gone to sit in a little room 
near the street with a window which let 
her see those that passed by. ‘Truly the 
man who came so quietly had chosen a 
wise time for his nefarious errand : there 
was but one person who saw him, and she 
high up in the attic, of little account. 

For a while Priscilla debated. It was 
useless to call from the window—there 
was none but the thief to hear. Useless, 
too, to creep out by the narrow opening : 
even if the space had been big enough 
for her to pass through, there was nowhere 
to go but the dizzy ledge. While she still 
thought, the man below finished his work 
and stepped into the Alderman’s house. 
Quickly she rose and went to the door 
of her prison: perhaps Tobiah had come 
in without her knowledge ; perhaps she 
could make him hear. She lifted the 
latch to rattle it, and prepared to shout 
her loudest. But there was no need, for 
when she lifted the latch the door opened 
easily. ‘Tobiah had softly drawn back the 
bolt before he went out; “for,” thought 
he, “it is not likely she will try the door 
again so late, unless some urgent need— 
a fire, to wit—arise.” And if such a 
thing did happen, and she, being bolted 
in, perished, he would then, he felt, be 
her murderer before the Lord ; therefore 
he took precaution against such a contin- 
gency. This he did the more readily 
since he did not know that she had a 
lover near at hand. 

Of this Priscilla knew nothing, and 
when the door opened thus magically 
she half thought that the elves had come 
to her rescue and so at last rewarded her 
for her good housewifery, and that in a 
better way than chopping wood or doing 
other drudgery. Elves or no, she did not 
stop long in her prison now that the door 
was open, but took her way out into the 
little scrubbed passage and down to the 
floor below. ‘The house was all very still 
and quiet, warm from the warmth of the 
day and full of soft shadows that came 
from nowhere and lurked everywhere, 
making the familiar strange. Carefully 
she stole downstairs to the hall-way, 
There she paused a moment to listen, but 
still there was no sound, so soon she had 
the door open and was out in the street. 
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There were but few people about—one 
or two who talked far down towards the 
twist at the bottom of the road; but they 
did not notice her, for as yet the lamps 
were not lighted here. She slipped round 
the corner without any seeing her, and 
came to the street where the Alderman’s 
house fronted. It looked to her so com- 
manding, when she came to it, that she 
was more than half afraid of going up and 
knocking at the door. But the matter 
was one that admitted of no delay, so she 
mounted the step and knocked a sounding 
rap with the great brass knocker. ‘The 
sound echoed through the house strangely, 
for the door stood on the jar ; but no one 
came. She waited a while, then, growing 
fearful lest Tobiah should come down the 
street and see her, she knocked again. 
Again the knock echoed, but still no one 
came. How should they? Old Mary, 
who should have minded the door, had 
just stepped out to speak with a neighbour 
passing below her window. She and the 
other goodwife stood but a few paces up 
the road, but their heads, nid-nodding 
together, were over-full of their gossips’ 
news to heed such a trifle as her. So she 
waited and waited, and at last, growing 
desperate, pushed open the door and 
walked in unbidden. 

“They can’t all be out,” she said, and 
stepped into the wide hall-place. 

But it seemed as if they were. She 
peeped into the room on the left, but 
there was no one there: straight-backed 
chairs, and painted wainscot, and china 
jars from Nankin bought when the 
Alderman’s wife was alive, but never a 
sign of life. On the right was the room 
where old Ledbetter had dined and 
where he sat when he sent his son to the 
wharf. But it had been empty some 
time, for Michel was gone to fulfil his 
father’s command, and the old man was in 
his counting-house, where he sat with his 
books, though his men had all gone. 
Priscilla went on and came to the foot of 
the stairs. For a moment she _ stood 
listening and looking up. ‘The stairs 
were wide and firm—there was no creaking 
under the feet there. In a little she 
began to go up, for she thought she heard 
the sound of one moving above, and it 
came to her mind that maybe Michel 
was locked in, even as she herself had 
been. But when she reached the top she 
stopped, for she did not know which way 
to go, and in the gray twilight she could 


neither tell where she was nor whom she 
might suddenly meet. 

So she stood ina corner and waited, 
trusting to find some guidance. Suddenly, 
as she waited, she heard a slight sound 
near at hand: a rasping noise it was, such 
as a file makes when it is used with care, 
She knew it, and guessed that it boded 
no good. Softly she slipped off her shoes, 
and on stockinged feet tiptoed to the 
door from whence it came. She stooped 
to the keyhole and listened, holding her 
breath lest he who was within should 
hear. ‘There was a sound of cautious 
steps. He was moving. ‘To the door? she 
wondered, and held herself ready to fly. 
No! the other way: he must be near 
the window now. Now was the time! 
She seized the handle ; quick as thought 
she opened the door and looked in; 
quick as thought closed it again, and, 
before the man within could reach it, or 
her, had bolted it firm and tight. Then, 
without stopping to seek her shoes, she 
fled downstairs as quick as her feet would 
carry her, for her look ,in the room had 
shown her a man who worked at an iron 
chest, and the man was he who had come 
creeping by the city wall. 

He had seen her, truly ; he had looked 
round when she looked in. He had 
sprung to the door, but not in time ; she 
had reckoned to get the bolt home before 
he could reach her, and she had done it. 
He was safely trapped, if only she could 
find some one before he forced a way 
out. So she flew with swift feet down- 
stairs—anywhere that she could find one 
to secure her captive. 

Now Alderman Ledbetter sat in his 
counting-house, closely studying the books 
where his moneys were all set down. A 
lamp burned before him, and one could 
see that he smiled, for the moneys read 
well. To him, thus pleasantly busy, one 
came by way of the door which joined the 
counting-house to the dwelling and which 
none but himself and his son ever used. 
“Push!” and the door flew open, and 
there on the threshold stood a little maid 
with flushed face and eyes that shone. 

“Alderman Ledbetter!” she cried, 
“there is a man in your house who 
breaks open your great box and seeks for 
something within !” 

‘What ?” said the Alderman: “what?” 
and he turned him slowly round, not 
knowing yet what to make of the news or 
the bringer. 
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“ Quick!” was all she answered: “ I 
have him shut in; if you are quick you 
will take him; he is in the big room at 
the top of the stairs.” 

“That room!” the Alderman cried, 
with a catch at his heart. ‘My room!” 
and he sprang up and took a weapon 
from his drawer. ‘‘ Thomas, Thomas!” 
he roared, so that the old man, who had 
but just come in, heard him and came 
flying. ‘Thomas, there’s a thief in the 
house !” 

“Lord! sir!” says Thomas, and goes 
to the window and bawls “ Watch!” and 
“Help!” with the Lord knows what 
to-do beside. 

To Priscilla, who had seen her thief and 
taken her thief with no more noise than 
the patter of her little feet, it seemed that 
a deal must be done before he could be 
made secure. But there was one thing 
done which surprised her much, and dis- 
concerted her some : Alderman Ledbetter 
made her fast in the counting-house while 
the business was going forward; safe 
locked her in the dusty room, with the 
desks and papers and great ledgers that 
stood soberly side by side. 

So it was that again that day she found 
herself prisoner; but she felt sure this 
time that it could not end very ill, so she 
waited with patience, looking about her 
at the room where Michel spent the 
most of his days. She had found his 
place and seated herself in it, she had 
even taken the pen she deemed his, and, 
if the truth must be known, put a kiss on 
its ruffled feathers, before any one came 
back to her. She was perched high on a 
stool, scribbling with the kissed goose- 
quill, when the Alderman came in, and so 
busy was she that she did not hear him 
open the door. 

“Mistress,” he said, looking her over 
with his little shrewd eyes, “ 1 owe you 
a debt.” 

“Which, sir, you have paid by locking 
me in.” 

“T must crave your pardon,” he pro- 
tested: ‘“‘T am an old man and suspicious 
even of pretty faces, but I will make what 
amends I may.” 

“Will you?” she said, and examined 
him from under lowered lids, as if she 
doubted. 

“ Most certainly,” he answered gallantly, 
for assuredly it was a pretty flower for 
a man to find in his counting-house, 
especially on such an errand. “You 





have to-night saved certain valuables for 
me. Tell me how you did it, and how 
you came here.” 

She told from the beginning, but 
omitted to tell where she was when she 
saw the thief—omitted, too, her own name 
and place of abode. Old Ledbetter did 
not notice the omission. He laughed 
when she had finished her tale. “ By 
the Lord,” he cried, ‘‘’twas well done! 
There’s the making of a man in you, 
mistress! I would I had you for a son.” 

Priscilla blushed and looked down: “1 
could but be a daughter,” she said. 

The words brought a sudden thought 
to the Alderman. ‘ You could be that!” 
he said. ‘‘Why should you not? Why 
nct, forsooth! You shall! At least | 
may get a grandson worth his salt! 
What say you, mistress, to taking my son 
for the debt I owe? He is a fool, I 
know, but a gilded fool, and without vice : 
I have seen to that.” 

Priscilla held the pen to her lips, as if 
she bit the feathers in thought. ‘ Sup- 
posing,” she said-—and her voice was low, 
so that it seemed to her that she could 
hear her own heart beat above it— 
“ supposing he won’t take me?” 

“Suppose no such thing!” the 
Alderman cried. ‘He shall take you if 
I say it. Do you give the word, and the 
thing is done. Were you the dustman’s 
daughter, he should wed you at my 
bidding.” 

Priscilla turned away and put down 
the quill. ‘“‘ Very well,” she said, “I give 
the word. I will take your son for my 
reward ; but I am no dustman’s daughter.” 
She twisted about and faced him. ‘I 
am niece to Tobiah the Dissenter.” 

Whether it was obstinacy that kept old 
Ledbetter to his bargain, or whether 
Priscilla’s self won some hold upon him, 
is not clear. Certain it is, however he 
may have faltered at one time, in the end 
he was pleased to go on with it ; indeed, 
so fully decided was he to wed the girl to 
Michel, that he must go then and there 
to propound the match to Tobiah. 

Priscilla tried to dissuade him from 
such hasty action: she knew that it were 
well to consider times and seasons in 
broaching some matters to her uncle. 
But the Alderman would not hear of 
delay ; he could think of no reason for it, 
and Priscilla could not tell him of this 
one. So off he went to the Dissenter’s, 
and off went Priscilla with him, inly 
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praying that they might find ‘Tobiah in a 
soft and yielding mood. 

But the fates willed otherwise. When 
they came to the steep house ‘the good 
man was but lately in, and so but lately 
aware that Priscilla had escaped, and 
accordingly in a mood of stern righteous- 
ness. He was about to set forth to seek 
the girl when she appeared, and he hailed 
her return as that of a prisoner to justice. 
Alderman Ledbetter he thanked stiffly 
for having brought back the truant. He 
did not so much as ask him to come 
within doors, but stood on the step to hear 
what he had to say of Priscilla’s doings. 
It was there, perforce, on the wooden 
stairs that led sideways to the street, that 
the Alderman had to speak of the alliance 
with which he proposed to honour the 
maid. 

Priscilla had been bidden go within, 
but she stayed in the dark of the passage 
to listen; she drew bated breath while 
the Alderman spoke, and held it when 
Tobiah answered. 

“Sir,” so said the Dissenter, “I am 
obliged for the offer of your son, but I 
must beg leave to decline. My sister’s 
child will not wed with one so much more 
wealthy than she, neither will she wed 
with any but one of her own creed—and 
not that until she has learned sundry 
things which, as yet, appear to be un- 
known to. her.” 

There was a little noise behind him: 
Priscilla would have spoken, but he stood 
the more squarely in the doorway, so that 
she could not so much as look out. 
“Tf,” said he, “she is purposed to sell 
herself for a silk gown, I am not so 
purposed, and I will explain the same to 
her. I have the honour to wish you a 
good-night.” 

And upon that he closed the door, 
leaving the Alderman to go home swearing, 
the which he did with great heat. In- 
deed, when he was within doors, he 
cursed himself, among others, for a fool, 
in that he had ever stooped to propose 
the match toa Ranter and an addlepate 
Dissenter, as he then called Tobiah. He 
vowed he would never again speak of it 
or for a moment entertain the thought, no 
matter who prayed him. Yet he was not 
quite satisfied even with this vow. ‘The 
girl had taken his fancy, and he deemed 
her suitable above any to be mother to 
his grandson ; moreover it always pleased 
him ill to be thwarted. Accordingly he 
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rampaged in his counting-house, and 
before bedtime even went to a room at 
the back of his house and took down a 
shutter. 

“Curse you!” he said, shaking his 
fist at ‘Tobiah’s dark windows. ‘“‘ Curse 
you, for a fool and an obstinate, high- 
stomached knave!” and he committed 
him to the care of the devil both here 
and hereafter. 

In the meantime Tobiah set about his 
own affairs. When he shut the door 
upon Alderman Ledbetter he was already 
determined as to what he would do ; and 
when, afterwards, he talked with Priscilla, 
and learned that the proposed marriage 
was not only the Alderman’s doing, but 
also Priscilla’s earlier choice, he was the 
more determined. He was astonished at 
the duplicity of the girl, and at the way 
in which he had himself been beguiled ; 
feeling that indeed the Lord had made 
women of strange stuff, that the old 
Serpent should so be in them. The 
decision to which Tobiah came was that 
Priscilla should go to spend some toil- 
some months at the house of a worthy 
woman who lived some miles from the 
town. This not because he was himself 
unequal to the task of bringing her to 
reason, but because it were well to put 
some distance between one so wilful and 
the object of her fancy. Also because 
at the house of this good woman she 
would be very constantly employed—a 
pretty and wholesome way of reducing 
both the spirit and the flesh. 

Having settled this affair in his own 
mind, and having communicated the same 
to Priscilla with suitable reproofs, he 
ordered the maid to bed. After that 
he secured her chamber door on the 
outside (trusting to the Lord to protect 
her in the case of fire), and went out to 
seek the good woman before mentioned. 
At that time this sister was visiting 
relatives who lived by the river. She 
would leave for her own house on the 
morrow, so there was no time to be lost. 
Accordingly, although the evening was 
now advanced, ‘Tobiah set out at a brisk 
pace for the housé, where he arrived just 
before those within retired for the night. 

Whether the business took long a- 
settling, or whether other matters, questions 
of doctrine and the like, came to be 
discussed, one cannot say ; certain it is 
that the hour was very late when Tobiah 
left. Certain, also, that he scarcely 
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heeded where he went: perhaps he was 
wrapt in thought, or perhaps in a state 
of holy exultation—those with whom he 
had conversed were powerful and eloquent 
professors of his creed. However that 
may be, he did not pay much heed to 
his steps; and, what with the darkness, 
and the state of his own mind, and the 
unfamiliarity of the way, it befell that he 
stepped over the edge into a ditch or 
hole near the river. 

There were more than one of such 
pitfalls hereabouts, some filled with mud, 
some water, some both. ‘The one into 
which ‘Tobiah fell had not more than 
a foot of water, but three of mud; and 
though there was little chance of drowning 
there was none of getting out, and but 
little more of being pulled out before 
morning. ‘This in itself would have had 
no terror for so stout a man as Tobiah: 
he would have chanted psalms the whole 
night with a good heart. The thing which 
troubled him was that his rescuer (when 
he came) was certain to be of the scoffers, 
who would not only mock him, but also 
his sect, inquiring rudely as to the cause— 
spiritual or spirituous—of the exultation 
that had brought about his fall. Thinking 
on these things, Tobiah made the utmost 
efforts to get himself out. But it was 
useless: his feet were held tight in the 
miry clay, himself fast in the pit; the 
hole, small but deep, had’ sides over- 
straight for climbing and an edge over- 
high for reaching. ‘There was nothing 
to be done but wait with what patience 
he might; therefore he waited, but 
silently, listening in case by any chance he 
should hear some person of respectability 
pass within hail. 

It was while he thus waited that a 
certain stench was blown to his nostrils. 
He snuffed the air with his great nose, 
but at first could not tell what it was; 
then all at once it was borne in upon his 
mind that it was the odour of raw hides. 
He wondered how it might be, for all 
the riverside hereabouts was dark and 
quiet now; while he wondered, there 
came the sound of steps. He lifted 
himself all he could, but still could not 
see over the edge, so he raised his voice 
and called with caution. The steps 
ceased ; then one asked— 

“Who calls ?” 

“Tt is I,” Tobiah answered: ‘‘I have 
fallen into a pit, and am stuck fast. Find 
a piece of rope and help me, I pray you.” 
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The passer-by, thus adjured, fetched 
rope from some boat that lay near and 
came to the edge. But before he lent 
his assistance he looked over to see who 
might be below. ‘The night was darkish, 
though not so dark but that ‘Tobiah 
could see the face which looked over at 
him. A very white face it was: working 
among the hides had taxed Michel’s 
stomach even more than the unusual 
strain had taxed hisarms. It was because 
of this that Sampson Shore, the supervisor, 
had sent him from the hold a while, 
fearing lest he should grow too ill to 
continue till the end unless he had some 
breathing-space. Tobiah did not recog- 
nise the young man; he was not well 
enough acquainted with his face to see 
who he was at so unlikely a time and 
place. Michel, however, recognised him, 
and when he cast the rope the thought 
of Priscilla made the service sweet to 
him. 

Deftly, but with effort, with admonitions 
from Tobiah and much pulling and haul- 
ing, the job was done. At last the 
Dissenter stood upon the edge once 
more ; plastered with mud, and in un- 
savouriness second only to his rescuer, 
but safe and sound. 

“Sir,” said ‘Tobiah, “I thank you: by 
the Lord’s will you have rendered me a 
service this night.” 

“Tt is nothing,” Michel answered, and 
made as if to let such trifles pass. 

Tobiah looked at him straightly. “It 
was by misadventure that I found myself 
engulfed,” he said: “the night was dark, 
the way strange.” 

“An accident that might happen to 
any,” Michel answered. 

Tobiah perceived that it was a young 
man of a proper nature, and was relieved. 
“Tf,” he said, “‘ there is a small service I 
can do at any time, command me: the 
servant of the Lord is not unmindful of 
favours received.” 

Michel thanked him, saying there was 
nothing he needed or indeed deserved, 
and they walked on together. For a 
little they were silent, but at last Michel 
made up his mind to speak. ‘I would 
like .to tell you something of myself,” 
he said; and Tobiah answered, ‘“ Why, 
certainly : tell what you like, young man ; 
I will listen with patience, and give what 
counsel I may.” 

They seated themselves on some piled 
timbers, and Michel began to tell of his 
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affairs, but awkwardly, being nervous, and 
missing many things which would have 
made the matter clear to Tobiah. 
not say his name, for he thought the 
Dissenter must know him ; and he did not 
say Priscilla’s, being shy as a girl of speak- 
ing it aloud. Thus it came about that 
Tobiah heard but a garbled tale. 

“Tt seems,” said the good man at 
last, “‘that your father would have you 
wed with one and you would wed with 
another? Your father’s choice is doubt- 
less the wise one.” 

** But,” Michel protested, “‘ my father 
has made no choice: he cares not who 
the maid is, or what like, so long as she 
is well dowered, and not of the Dissenters.” 

“Is the maid of your choice of the 
Dissenters ?” Tobiah asked. 

Michel nodded. ‘She is . .” be 
began; and paused, finding it hard to speak 
of so holy a thing. 

But while he stopped to choose his 
words to say what she was, Tobiah broke 
in. “Marry her,” he cried, slapping his 
hand down upon the timbers. “ Marry 
her, I say, and the blessing of the Lord 
be upon it! I do not altogether hold 
with this wooing and wedding and loving 
and marrying that turn folks crazy, but 
there are times and seasons when it is 
comely enough, and I say, marry this 
maiden of the Dissenters.” 

Michel looked up in surprise. 
sir,” he said ; ‘‘ how can I thank you 

He did not even then know that he 
had drawn Tobiah’s opinion unfairly ; he 
believed truly that he could now easily 
win the Dissenter’s consent to the match, 
so he thanked him warmly. 

But Tobiah partook of the nature of 
the good Samaritan, and was never willing 
to leave unhelped any cause that he 
deemed to need help, even though the 
worldly and reprobate might say that he 
stirred in other men’s pots. | Accordingly 
he was not content to give advice only; 
he said that he would himself help in this 
affair, should his aid be required. 

Michel thanked him even more warmly, 
and would no doubt have unfolded the 
whole business to him if the striking of 
some distant clock had not just then 
reached his ears and recalled him to 
work. 

“ May I speak with you to-morrow?” 
he said, rising. ‘I must go to the ship 
now ; it is my father’s will that I help 
to unload the hides.” 


“Oh, 
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He did - 
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He turned about as he spoke, as if 
to set forth in the opposite direction. 

Tobiah rose too. ‘ Your father?” he 
said, and some inkling of the truth began 
to come in his mind. ‘Who is your 
father ?” 

“ Alderman Ledbetter,” Michel said 
over his shoulder. ‘‘ You know him; he 
lives close to your house. I will come 
to-morrow, when work is done: I can 
slip in unobserved.” And with a “ good- 
night ” he hurried away. 

But Tobiah stood where he was. 
‘* Alderman Ledbetter,” he said to him- 
self—“ Alderman Ledbetter !” And again: 
“ Michel Ledbetter—-Michel and _ Pris- 
cilla!” and it seemed that the names 
were like buckets of cold water poured 
upon him. 

Truly the ways of the Lord are past 
finding out, and His dealings with some 
of His servants wondrous strange at 
times. 

It was in this way that it came about 
that another besides Alderman Ledbetter 
spent but an ill night. ‘lhe Dissenter 
did not swear, as did the Alderman, but 
he wrestled mightily with himself and 
the Lord, sorely puzzled what to do, and 
also in his heart somewhat hot against 
Ledbetter. Verily Tobiah was in a strait 
place. He had counselled a young man 
to wed the maid of his choice in despite 
of his father ; he had even offered to lend 
his help, and behold, the maid was his 
own niece, whom he had that night re- 
fused! He could not tell what it would 
be right to do: to refuse the maid, and 
so give occasion for the enemies of the 
Lord to blaspheme—for Michel so en- 
raged might spread foolish tales of the 
misadventure at the pit, and also he 
would certainly mistake Tobiah’s motives ; 
or to give the maid, and so put a 
stumbling-block in the way of some, for 
Priscilla would then deem her deception 
justified and crowned with success. Also 
the Alderman would think that he had 
abased the servant of the Lord, and that 
he was truckling to him and Mammon, 
should ‘Tobiah go to him praying him 
to take the girl for his son. ‘The matter 
was one of difficulty, and ‘Tobiah, when 
he reached his house, looked from a 
window at the back towards the dwelling 
of the Alderman. ‘Good Lord,” he 
prayed, “deal Thou with the man and 
his money-bags ; deal justly, but forget 
not even his minor offences.” 
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* The two came together on the step below. ‘Sir?’ said the Alderman. ‘Sir?’ said Tobiah.” 
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IV. 


HOW MICHEL LEDBETTER AND 
WERE MARRIED. 


PRISCILLA 


THE wedding of Michel Ledbetter and 
Priscilla, the niece of Tobiah the Dis- 
senter, was in this manner, Early one 
May .morning the maid set forth from 
her uncle’s house. She had not yet been 
bestowed with the good woman afore- 
mentioned ; ‘Tobiah had deemed it wiser 
to wait. Early that morning she set 
forth in her cotton gown and week-day 
bonnet for a church that lay on the 
outskirts of the town. ‘Thither also went 
Michel Ledbetter in his work-a-day clothes. 
They met before the church porch was 
reached, so that they went in together, 
hand in hand like two children, who, 
half fearful and half glad, enter some 
holy place. 

Together they knelt at the altar steps, 
together listened to the words the good 
vicar read, and together set their names 
to the musty register, and so were made 
man and wife. Thus and thus only did 
each feel to be safe from other wooing. 
None should know it, so they planned ; 
they must wait for time to bring them 
together, but in this wedding they would 
possess the sweet sure certainty of each 
other’s love. So they thought as they 
walked down the church together, step- 
ping among the fretted lights and shadows 
that the sun cast upon the pavement ; 
at the doorway looking back at the tall 
pillars and the dusty windows and the 
walls where hung tablets to dead folk 
who had lived and loved long ago. They 
paused and looked, then they turned to 
each other, and Michel kissed the maid 
with the reverence of lover, not the 
mastery of husband; and she, shy and 
trusting, yet wholly glad, yielded her 
lips to his. Afterwards, still hand in 
hand, they stepped out into the spring 
sunshine, and the busy world that was 
stirring to work. 

But outside the church, as they came 
down the steps, two suddenly approached 
them. From the right side of the church 
came Alderman Ledbetter, little and 
shrivelled ; from the left Tobiah the 
Dissenter, gaunt and tall. In amazement 
the young couple stopped, and the two 
came together on the step below. 

“Sir?” said the Alderman. 

“Sir?” said Tobiah. 
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“For what are you here?” asked the 
one. 

“For what you?” asked the other. 

Then Michel cried, “ Father!” and 
stretched out a hand to the Alderman. 

But Priscilla faced ‘Tobiah, standing 
still. ‘ You are too late,” said she. 

‘** Not too late, but just in time,” came 
a voice from behind ; and looking about, 
she saw the parson in the doorway. 
“Your pardon, sirs,” he said, ‘‘ but since 
I too have had a part in this matter, 
it were perhaps as well for me to speak. 
Tis a runaway match, it is true, but since 
from each of you separately I had private 
news of consent I thought neither would 
be angered if the.thing were done. Now 
that these two are wedded, according to 
your wishes, it seems that you are just 
in time to give your blessing, to kiss the 
bride and wish the groom joy.” 

For a second no one moved, then 
Tobiah stepped forward. ‘‘Sir,” he said 
to the Alderman, “I ask your pardon : I 
have been a fool and obstinate, blinded 
with pride.” 

“Tut!” the Alderman answered, “it 
was J.” Then he put his arm about 
Priscilla and kissed her soundly. “ Heh, 
Sauciness,” he said, “trust a woman to 
find a way!” 

The while Tobiah observed to Michel, 
*“T am glad that you had the wisdom to 
follow my counsel; of a surety it was 
good.” 


Of this wedding, planned by the young 
couple but discovered and _ secretly 
assisted separately by their elders, not one 
concerned afterwards repented. Michel 
and Priscilla loved each other truly and 
dearly to the end of their days. The 
Alderman, perhaps, was a greater gainer 
than Tobiah, for he took the pair to live 
with him, and so really got himself a 
daughter. But it was undoubtedly some 
gain to the Dissénter to have the maiden 
well and happily disposed of, for it was 
clear that he was not in every way fitted 
to cope with one both fair and wilful ; 
moreover, he had over-many calls upon 
his time for a family man, 


Thus did Priscilla go maying, and thus 
did Tobiah the Dissenter gain a victory 
over the devil. For what greater devil 
is there than pride, and what greater 
victory than the mastery of a man’s own 
weakness ? 
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VII.—THE REV. 


WILLIAM BOOTH, 


GENERAL AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE SALVATION ARMY. 


BY HAROLD BEGBIE. 


In these days people dislike humbug so emphatically that they suspect all goodness to be 


humbug, and denounce it accordingly. 


If by their fruits men should be judged, then the Booth 


family, men and women, have conferred honour upon their country, although some of their methods 


may be repugnant to good taste and even to good feeling. 
revolutions in morals are wrought by good taste.—-7he 


ARNOLD WHITE. 


R. LIGHTFOOT, Bishop of Dur- 

ham, declared that the Salvation 

Army had recalled to the Church 

one of its lost ideals—-“ the universal 

compulsion of the souls of men.” ‘‘ This,” 

said the saintly Mrs. Booth, “is our 

great characteristic—pressing, urging, com- 

pelling the Gospel upon the attention of 
men.” 

At the back of this, so far as I can see, 
is a particular attitude towards sin. One’s 
conception of religion is very largely-——is 
it not ?>—the result of one’s conception of 
sin. If you hold, with Sir Oliver Lodge, 
that sin is merely a reversion to type, you 
are not likely to become actively religious. 
Or if you hold, with some Catholics, that 
sin is a wounding affront to the purity and 
benignity of an infinite Father, you will 
find all your consolations in the personal 
Sacraments of the Church. But if you 
regard sin as General Booth regards it— 
as the wrecker of human happiness, the 
destroyer of lives, the subtle and devilish 
enemy of the human race—you will 
become the sworn enemy of sin, and seek 
in some way or another to meet it openly 
in the field—there, by the grace of God 
and your own right arm, to overthrow it. 

This, it seems to me, is the explanation 
of the existence and success of the Salva- 
tion Army. 

It sounds crude enough to say that, 
while the Church bids the world come to 
the Gospel, the Salvation Army takes the 
Gospel to the world ; but truth occasionally 
is crude, and this is the truth. ‘That man 


in ared jersey who stands at the street 
corner, expounding Scripture in a manner 
that shocks or startles you, is a tiny wheel 
In a vast machine such as the world has 
never known until 
work, 


now. Consider his 
During the day he is following 


But it is open to question if great 
Truth about the Salvation Army, by 


some employment which earns him daily 
bread. It must be honest employment, 
and he is required, when thé occasion 
demands, toreprove blasphemous language, 
loose talk, drunkenness and gambling. 
“He cannot drink intoxicating liquor, or 
use any narcotic, join in worldly amuse- 
ments, dress in worldly fashion, or seek 
worldly fame or wealth. He must be 
honest, straightforward, kind, true, peace- 
able.” He is required to “ testify every- 
where for Christ,” and he is enjoined to 
give one-tenth of his earnings to the cause. 

But after his daily work, after his service 
at the street corner, what becomes of this 
tiny wheel in -the vast machine of the 
Salvation Army? If you follow him as 
the meeting disperses, you will find that 
he hurries away into the courts and slums 
of London. He enters a_public-house, 
** testifies to Christ” in the tap-room, 
sells the [Var Cry, pleads with women 
and men who have already drunk more 
than is good for them, and then passes 
out again into the street. Near by, there 
is a notorious evil-house, and thither he 
bends his steps. He goes in, and “ testi- 
fies to Christ” before blaspheming men 
and mocking women; he assures them 
that there is a greater happiness outside 
those walls, holds out hope of work and 
life and peace if they will but come away 
with him,—speaks to them as the ac- 
credited agent of a power which has been 
raised up “from the ranks of the poor, 
by the labours of the for the 
salvation of the poor.” In the same way 
he intercedes with women in the street, in 
the same way he goes into opium dens, 
and in the same way stands at the portals 
of the crimp’s house. Not an hour of 
this man’s day but is given to meeting 
sin face to face, and fighting it. 


poor, 
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And the Salvation Army is made up of 
such men throughout the world. Such 
men as this are its laity. 

In thirty-one languages they ‘“‘testify”; 
in more than seven thousand towns they 
“reprove sin.” They obey their General 
in Iceland, in Java, in Uruguay, and in 
Zululand. They are a power in Europe 
and America; they cover the whole of 
Australasia; and there is scarcely a 
language of Africa in which they do not 
preach. ‘There are Salvationists among 
the Matabele, the Maories, the Sandwich 
Islanders, the ‘Tamils, and the Naiaks. 
North and south, east and west, the word 
of William Booth runs, and it is law. 
Before such a work as this, accomplished 
in the founder’s own lifetime, the work of 
John Wesley appears amazingly small. 

The 13,500 officers of the Salvation 
Army are men and women who have given 
up their employment and taken service in 
the Army without any certainty as to 
wages or the nature of the work that 
is required of them. They are not 
chosen unless they have received “a 
call,” and they are well aware that a 
response to that call means a complete 
renunciation of the world. They place 
their lives unreservedly at the General’s 
disposal. 

Now, these officers do not read theology 
after the manner of others who have 
received a call, but they are trained and 
drilled in the work of salvation, just as a 
boy at the Royal Hospital in Greenwich 
is trained and drilled into seamanship. 
This is the master-stroke in the scheme 
of General Booth. He leaves nothing to 
chance, and very little to Providence. The 
men who are to do his bidding in the world 
are hammered into shape as thoroughly 
as Rome hammers out her priests, 
but with infinitely more worldy wisdom. 
The officers of William Booth are experts 
in “salvation.” They know exactly how 
to get hold of Silenus, and the delicate 
work of approaching Lais fills them with 
no misgiving. They are specialists, these 
men and women. ‘The sinner’s mind is 
an open book to them. They can save a 
soul with very little more difficulty than 
an angler can hook a salmon. ‘They have 
become fishers of men, exactly as the 
angler has become a fisher of fish. 

With such officers, and with such a 
laity, the work of the Salvation Army is 
further perfected by all possible forms 
of decentralisation. It has, for instance, 
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a special Drunkards’ Brigade, for visiting 
the hives and haunts of the vicious. It 
sends its soldiers into saloons, and has 
even occupied a “turn” on the stage 
of a music-hall. It has men who go 
to and fro on the rivers saving human 


craft. It has a brigade of working- 
men acting as evangelists to their 


own class. All its meetings and _pro- 
cessions are as regular as drills and 
parades. Special agencies are employed 
for saving soldiers and sailors. In the 
slums it has places of residence for 
“Godly Women who work among the 
poorest.” Public-houses, brothels, lodging- 
houses and “bad places of all kinds” are 
visited regularly. ‘The prison-door is 
watched, the workhouse is visited, and 
the street-corner is ‘occupied for Christ” 
—regularly. In no department of this ex- 
traordinary organisation is there anything 
left to accident or chance. What Huxley 
called ‘‘corybantic Christianity” is in 
reality the world’s most scientific institu- 
tion for soul-saving. 

This, too, I would mention about the 
Salvation Army. It is not so emotional 
and sentimental as some people imagine. 
General Booth holds that what the East 
End requires is not higher wages, but 
instruction how to live, lessons in how to 
spend the money they now earn. In all 
his farm colonies, night shelters, houses 
for fallen women, labour factories, and 
institutions for the reclamation of ex- 
criminals, he inculcates the useful doctrine 
of right feeding. He puts the people 
who come to him on the plainest and 
wholesomest food, and shows them how 
they can buy a good dinner for a few 
halfpence. There is no pampering of 
the “fallen” in this Army; no fatted 
calf for the repentant prodigal. Every- 
thing is cut fine. No waste of money, 
no waste of emotion, no waste of sympathy. 
The sinner is saved, and put to work. 
He is given food, not luxuries. He is 
given a helping hand, not an armchair. 
It is a furious Army that saves him, not 
a philanthropic millionaire. 

In another generation, when the man 
of science and the politician are appealing 
to a cleaner and soberer humanity, the 
work of General Booth will receive its 
rightful acknowledgment. In the present 
time we can appreciate but faintly the 
value of his work, and the personality of 
the man is here to confound and _ perplex 
us. He has been attacked bitterly, very 
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often shamelessly, and he has kept silence. 
Such men as Dean Farrar, Sir Walter 
Besant, Mr. Arnold White, have cham- 
pioned him. At one moment the public 
has been told that William Booth is the 
noblest hero in the world, and at the 
next that he is a villain fitted only for 
a criminal’s cell. For myself, let me say 
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you from the doorway of a shop you 
would speed away from the certainty of a 
bad bargain. If it bent over you from a 
music-hall stage, proclaiming the torment 
of hell and the love of God, you would 
feel that a great company of the hosts 
of heaven held their breath for your 
eternal choice. 


























* General” Booth. 


that I have never met any man who so 
thoroughly confused my judgment, one 
who so baffled all conclusions concerning 
his personality. He produces upon his 
visitor not one impression, but fifty. 

If you were to see that strange face of 
his leering at you from the window of an 
empty house it would fill your mind with 
phantom thoughts. If it looked out upon 





A great touzle of white hair sticking up 
from the brow and far out from the back 
of the head ; a large massive face the hue 
of old ivory, with iron-grey eyebrows that 
are now high up in the wrinkled forehead 
and now drawn down over the lids so 
that they become one with the lashes; 
a huge hooked nose that droops far over 
a flowing tangle of moustache, whiskers 
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and beard, whiter than the hair; cunning 
eyes, into which enigmatic smiles are 
for ever welling as far as the lower lids, 
and then, checking, vanishing backward 
into the secrecy of the mind; and the 
mouth . . but those lips which might 
tell so much, might make certain what 
is now all confusion and darkness, are 
hidden by the flowing tangle of moustache 
and beard. We wonder what that mouth 
expresses. 

He is robed in a dark blue dressing- 
gown, edged with red, the ends slack 
across the middle, disclosing a thick cloth 
waistcoat without buttons. The collar of 
the dressing-gown stands out far from 
the neck, giving the face the appearance 
of a vulture with head craned forward. 
He walks lamely, his feet in suéde 
slippers, his hands never still, his eyes 
never at rest. His voice is deep, a little 
harsh, but exceedingly honest and cheer- 
ful. He has the Nottingham speech : 
makes groodge of “ grudge,” and su//vation 
of “salvation,” oop of “up,” and hurries 
over aitches as things of no account. 
An unlettered man, and, as will be seen 
later, a man wholly unconscious of the 
movement of the intellectual world. But, 
in conversation, not a man of fire: not a 
fanatic: not a tremendous force. That is 
his mystery. <A plain sort of man, with 
a cunning eye, rough homely speech, and 
a clumsy humour. And yet, is it not 
Lord Wolseley who describes him as the 
greatest organiser in the world? Make 
an unprejudiced study of his achievement, 
and you will be forced to the conclusion 
that you are face to face with one of the 
world’s master minds. 

He has been kept waiting half an hour 
for his tea on our account, and makes 
a pretence of annoyance. Our apologies 
are not accepted: they are not honest: we 
have come for a purpose, and nothing 
else matters. He knows that. He 
knows all about “ Literature.” And then, 
stumping over to the door, he bawls 
“Lancaster” down the passage of his 
little red-bricked villa, and a sweet faced, 
grey-haired woman makes her appearance. 
He gives her a telegram. ‘“‘ Send it off at 
once—immediately: some one had better 
copy it out afresh: quick!” There is 
command, even impoliteness, in the 
injunction. But the sweet-faced woman 
—her voice the gentlest we have ever 
heard—accepts the commission without 
murmur, and departs on her service 


“You'll have a cup of tea?” says the 
General, —“ coop 0’ tea,” it sounds—and 
he is back at the door in a minute, 
bawling for Lancaster. ‘ Tea,” he says ; 
* quick ; let us have it at once; I’ve been 
kept waiting half an hour as it is. Hurry 
up, now. What a thing it is to have the 
PaLL MALL MaGazinE down at Hadley 
Wood !” 

We sit down at the table, and Lancaster 
pours hot water into the teapot, and 
begins to handle the teacups. <A grim 
suburban parlour, rigid and plain, with a 
photograph of Salvation Army Corps over 
the mantelpiece, and the word “ Halle- 
lujah ” in crochet on the wall. 

“T can’t make out the newspapers,” 
says the General: “they give a column 
about a suicide, and five lines to one of 
my meetings, where five thousand people 
have attended, and paid for it, and 
thousands been turned away from the 
door. Where’s their sense ? What a pity 
they don’t know what’s about, and what 
counts! Is the tea made?” And in the 
same breath, still sitting, his arms shoot out 
on either side of his head,—‘“* Lancaster ” 
standing with bent head over the tea- 
things—‘*Oh God!” he exclaims, with 
eyes shut, his head shaking, “bless this 
food which Thou hast provided for our 
use, bless it and make it for our good ; 
and bless the words that shall be spoken, 
and the article that is going to be written, 
so that there may be a little less drunken- 
ness and misery and crime and wickedness 
and devilry in the world, for the sake of 
Jesus Christ, our Saviour, who gave 
Himself for our salvation and wants us 
to be good. Amen.” 

And very softly 1 hear the 
Lancaster. 

“She makes good cakes, does Lan- 
caster,” says the General, without a stop: 
“have -one; I eat bread and_ butter 
myself—to begin with! Now, you want 
to know how I started the Army? Well, 
it was some time after 1 had been con- 
verted... . do you know what conversion 
means?” He stops dead, searching us 
with shrewd eyes, the laughter seeming 
to sway at the lids. 

“Tsn’t the time too brief for theological 
disquisitions ? ” 

“Well—it was after I had_ been 
converted, and was a preacher, going up 
and down the country preaching and 
converting people, that I determined 
upon a desperate effort—to go down into 
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the East End of London, and fight the 
miseries and devilries there. It was the 
hardest field of battle. You see, I had 
always had a great sympathy with poor 
people—people who had no one to help 
them. Oh, the sins, and the sufferings, 
and the pains and the griefs, and the 
wickedness of London! It was a hell— 
Hell! I got hold of a tent—all ragged 
and rent—and started preaching, all by 
myself. People up in Nottingham said 
I was mad. I went about and asked 
people to stop and hear me for a minute. 
My cathedral was the sky. 1 knew I 
could get at them if they would only 
listen. I was sure I could help them. 
I understand the people; I know what 
they want, and I can speak to them in 
words they understand. People in other 
parts got to hear of my work: a doctor, 
a barrister, and others. Folks then got 
to say, ‘If you want to know about the 
East End, go down and see Booth.’ But 
the ladies and gentlemen soon fell away. 
I don’t know why it is, but they always 
do—nearly always. We have, of course, 
some men and women still, who have 
given up money and high places in 
society, but they are comparatively few. 
Well, as 1 was saying, we got along by 
degrees, and we called ourselves the 
Christian Mission, and began to feel our 
way. Presently we got so big that some 
sort of organisation was necessary, and 
we met together to discuss what we 
should do ; but you know what discussions 
are. One was for this, one was for that, 
and another for another thing. They 
wanted to have votes and settle things in 
that way—on the old-fashioned plan. So 
I saw how it was, and I said, ‘ Look here : 
you are all good men and women, and 
there’s not a church in the land that 
wouldn't be glad of your services, and 
I'll undertake to find you places; but 
in this work there is going to be one 
authority, and that’s mine, and I will not 
have time wasted in divisions and debates 
and such-like. What we have got to do 
1s to work—not to vote.’ And they all 
said, ‘We will stay with you; we will 
follow you.’ And that’s how we came to 
march forward.” 

“Did you call yourselves the Salvation 
Army from that moment ?” 

“No; that came later. ‘The Volunteer 
movement was springing up and growing 
popular, and my secretary was one day 
Writing to some institution or other 





explaining what the Christian Mission 
was. I was looking over his shoulder. 
He wrote: ‘‘The Christian Mission is a 
volunteer army’; I leant over him, took 
the pen from his hand, and _ scratching 
out ‘ volunteer,’ wrote ‘Salvation.’ ‘That 
was the beginning. After that, circum- 
stances gradually made us what we now 
are. We had people working here, people 
working there, people working every- 
where—little camps of them dotted all 
over the East End of London. ‘To 
organise them was like organising an 
army. ‘The movement required officers, 
—captains and lieutenants for each post, 
a chief-of-the-staff at headquarters, and 
over all a commander-in-chief. We did 
not make ourselves the Salvation Army ; 
that is, I did not sit down and draw a 
plan and say We shall have a regiment 
here and a colonel, open fire yonder, 
and place a contingent in charge, and so 
forth. No—circumstances led us, and God 
raised up men and women to be leaders.” 

“What was the secret of your success?” 

“ Ah! that’s a difficult question. Sin- 
cerity, I should say. Earnestness, devotion 
to the poor, conviction that Christ could 
save, and self-sacrifice to accomplish, our 
aims are among the qualities that helped 
us to lay in the foundations.” 

“But there are men in the East End 
equally sincere and devoted and earnest. 
I know many of them.” 

“Oh, that’s true; and I have never 
uttered a word against them. But if the 
Church fails, it’s because it’s old-fashioned, 
and cold, and scholarly. ‘That’s what 
Dean Farrar said of it, when he was 
praising the Salvation Army. The Salva- 
tion Army goes out into the streets and 
catches hold of people, and tells them, 
‘God loves you, Christ died for you, and 
if you are living in sin you are damned.’ 
There’s no milk and water, no compromise ; 
it’s just the old-fashioned gospel of Jesus 
Christ.” 

“You preach the reality of hell ?” 

*“ Of course we do,” 

“ Eternal torment ?” 

“ Eternal punishment.” 

“ But that is surely very horribie, very 
incompatible with eternal love ?” 

“ Explanations! Explanations!” He 
holds his spectacles by the extreme end of 
the wires and beats with the glasses upon 
the table. ‘‘ What’s the use of asking for 
explanations, and worrying about inter- 
pretations? That’s how work is stopped, 
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and creeds go to pieces. People worry 
their heads about how they are to explain 
facts and interpret facts, instead of taking 
the fact and using it. But what is punish- 
ment? ‘lo me, the man who spends all 
his days in music-halls and in dances, or 
in crickets and footballs and suchlike, is 
being punished. He may not call it 
punishment, but I do. He is missing God. 
He is going through life without Life itself. 
Don’t you see? ~With us, we do not worry 
about such things. At our meetings we 
call out, ‘If there’s a man or woman 
here to-night who is a victim of drink, or 
living in adultery, or selfishness, and 
forgetfulness of the claims of God, or is 
robbing his master, or living a lie, let 
him or her come here to the penitent’s 
bench and kneel down before all this 
congregation, and call upon Jesus Christ 
to save his or her poor soul from eternal 
hell.” And we wait and wait, and, thank 
God! they come out, and repent before 
all the people.” 

“And afterwards ? 
with them ?” 

“Never lose sight of them. 
our children from that hour. 
them to a private room, where their 
names and addresses are entered in a 
book. They are placed in a ward, with a 
sergeant to look after them and train 
them as soldiers. Some backslide, but 
thousands fight for Jesus all the rest of 
their lives.” 

He ceases to beat the table with his 
spectacles, and gets upon his feet. Four 
or five paces from the table is a French 
window, through which one sees a little 
green lawn drenched with rain, and sodden 
beehives in the distance. He paces 
backward to the window, leans against 
it a minute, and then advances to the 
table again. Thus he continues for the 
rest of our conversation: never still for 
a moment, his arms working, his head 
swaying and ducking and tossed on high, 
his body bent nearly double at one 
moment, and at another upright and rigid 
like a soldier on duty. 

“With us, you see, it is all religion. 
We do not mix the soul’s work with body’s 
work, like some Christians. We do not 
spend all the week at cricket and _foot- 
ball, and attend a service once or twice on 
Sunday. Weare religious all the time. I 
preach nine times a week myself, and 
I am an old man. ‘To most people— 
and to you as well—religion is the 
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Worcester sauce to the joint: with us, it 
is the joint itself. We do not know 
anything else. Our life is in God, and 
saving souls is God’s work. Then, too, 
we are emotional. We go to the heart. 
If you want to go upstairs you have got 
to get in at the door, and the door of 
the brain is the heart. We are warm. 
We are not cold and frigid and inhuman. 
We sing loudly and fervently, we pray 
loudly and fervently, we preach loudly 
and fervently. All our work is as warm 
as the blood God has put into our veins, 
And real. We make it real. Not a thing 
to be spoken of in whispers, but aloud 
and unashamed. We go into the streets 
and wrestle with the drunks and the 
harlots and the murderers and the thieves. 
And look how it answers! We are alli 
over the earth. And everybody who is 
right down—down as far as human bodies 
can go—turns to us at the last for a 
helping hand. Doesn’t that speak ? 
“Good testimony,” we say ; “ but there’s 
another point. How far does the Salvation 
Army approach the mystery of Christianity ? 
Are you going to stay where you are, as 
a great body-snatching and _ soul-saving 
organisation, or are you going to depart 
from that point, and enter upon the path 
of spiritual development—mysticism ?” 
“* Mysticism! There you touch a point. 
Yes, there is not enough mysticism in 
some religions: it’s all sporting clubs and 
excursions and concerts. But mysticism 


is dangerous. Itis not practical. Look at 
St. Francis. He was not practical. Why, 


the poor fellow died for want of proper 
victuals—died of a broken heart. Now, 
we are practical, we ss 

“ Forgive me; let me put my point 
in another way. How far do you think 
the Salvation Army is going to approach 
a rendering of those amazing words: 
‘The works that I do, shall he do also; 
and greater works than these shall he do’? 
and again: ‘These signs shall follow 
them that believe; in My Name shall 
they cast out devils; they shall speak 
with new tongues; they shall take up 
serpents ; and if they drink any deadly 
thing, it shall not hurt them ; they shall 
lay hands on the sick, and they shall 
recover’? The words suggest a proof, 
a demonstration. How far % 

** You put your hand on a great mystery. 
It is impossible for me to give an inter- 
pretation off-hand. It requires thought. 
But light may come through unexpected 
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doors. At present we have got to work, 
and we make people better. One of 
these days we may find time to expound 
our views on these things ; but, before all, 
we have got to make sin less, crime 
less, ignorance less, all over the world ! 
Look at the prisons, for instance : think of 
all the poor dear broken creatures locked 
up like wild beasts. It breaks my heart! 
And they could be saved, and brought to 
the feet of Jesus,—if only the Government 
would let us go among them, as the 
American Government does. Oh! Zhis 
country! Zs country! Foolish, cold, 
hidebound, wicked! We could save 
thousands of their criminals, and they 
lock us as fast outside as they lock their 
own wreckage fast inside.” 
“Don’t you think,” we venture, “ that, 
as Thomas Holmes says, the prisons 
demand the care of Science first e 
“Science!” he cries, lunging forward 
and thrusting his face close to ours: 
“science! F-u-d-g-e, fudge! ‘The Lord 
Kelvin! O my poor soul, the Lord 
Kelvin! S-s-s-s-s-h !” 
“ But there are such things as criminal 
instincts, men who have inherited ‘ 
“Of course there are! Criminal 
instincts ? why, we have all got them. I 
have got them. My father was a Grab, a 
Get. He had been bred in poverty. He 
determined to grow rich; and he did. 
He grew very rich, because he lived with- 
out God and simply worked for money ; 
and when he lost it all, his heart broke 
with it, and he died miserably. I have 
inherited the Grab from him. I want to 
get.” His arm shot forward, and the 
hand clawed at the air. ‘I am always 
wanting to get. And the fact is that 
everybody inherits what you call ‘criminal 
instincts’ of one sort or another. But 
Science cannot save their souls. Salva- 
tion is my science. It makes a harlot 
clean, a thief straight and honest, a drunk 
steady and _ self-respecting, a selfish 
worldling into a lover of God and his 
fellows. That is our quarrel with the 
ladies and gentlemen : they do not believe 








in conversion; they cannot understand 
what it means.” 

“Now here’s a difficult, a delicate 
question to put you,” we venture to say. 
“When your work is finished—when you 
go—will the Army continue to advance, 
or will it fall to pieces ?” 

“Tt will go on. It will goon. Weare 
an Army, and every day sees us more 
efficient. Look at our training schools 
and institutes. We drill men into soul- 
winners. One of my granddaughters is 
just going out to this work, She speaks 
French and German, swims, plays the 
violin, sings, reads—a thorough young 
lady, as you would say. What is she at 
now? Why, she is over at Barnet, fighting 
for God and souls in the streets and 
pointing sinners to Jesus. ‘That is how 
we train our people. By system.” 

Throughout his speech, which did not 
rush out in a torrent, as the written words 
would seem perhaps to suggest, but came 
orderly, humorously, and in the manner 
of chit-chat, he was watching us with 
queer, searching, doubtful cunning in his 
eyes, and yet with quiet amusement, as 
though he had convinced himself of our 
inability to respond to his appeals. At 
another moment, however, he would 
pause in his most serious talk and search 
us with his eyes, as though expecting us 
to drop upon our knees and cry out that 
we were converted. 

He came out upon the doorstep of his 
little red-bricked villa as we departed into 
the rain. 

“Don’t forget you’ve got a soul,” he 
said. ‘Don’t be like the Frenchman 
who prayed, ‘O God—if there be a God, 
save my soul—if I have a soul!’ It’s 
a real thing, the soul; so is God. Ah, 
that’s true enough. Good-bye to you— 
good-bye.” And as we doffed our hat he 
shuffled back from the porch to the door, 
where the sweet-voiced Lancaster stood 
watching us with those wonderful, calm, 
happy eyes of hers. 

She helped us to feel that General Booth 
is a good man as well as a great man. 














SOIR D’AUTOMNE. 














La flite amére de l’automne 
Pleure dans le soir anxieux... . 


_ TUMN’S melancholy lute 

Calls so clear and calls so sweet 

Through the forest brown and mute, 
Down the white-walled village street : 

“ Follow now, O follow now! 

Burns the leaf upon the bough ; 

Cross the mountains hoar and old, 


To the land of sunset gold.” 


Autumn beckons as she goes— 
‘Follow me, O follow me! 
Would you ’scape the winter snows, 
And the Happy Valleys see.” 
Autumn’s amber-coloured veil 
Floats along the evening breeze, 
Like some gilded galleon’s sail 


Drifting on to splendid seas. 


Autumn’s lute sounds low and clear, 
Autumn’s melancholy lute, 
(“Follow here, O follow here!”) 
Over woods and meadows mute. 
«Come away, O come away ! 
Sundown calls you home from day ; 
Night is near and earth grows cold: 


Follow through the sunset gold.” 
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“He takes his ease at an inn.” 
(THE Last SKETCH MADE BY PHIL May.) 


PHIL 


MAY. 


THE MAN AND THE ARTIST. 


BY THE 


T is difficult for those who knew him 
to think of Phil May the artist 
without thinking also of Phil May 

And the one was so accurately 


I 


the man. 
the complement of the other that it is 
impossible to estimate the achievement 
of the artist without knowing something, 
and understanding a great deal, about the 


character of the man. Perhaps I should 
preface these slight descriptive notes by 
saying that the Phil May of the popular 
imagination-—that is to say, the Phil May 
of the interviews and the paragraphs, who 
was presented as a type of irresponsibility 
and good-fellowship—was only a_ partial 
reflection of the reality. May’s character, 
lighted always by a steady flame of 
genius, cannot be summarised in a para- 
graph ; but his high devotion to art, his 
personal charm, his wide and warm sym- 


EDITOR. 


pathy were revealed, perhaps, only to 
those who were his friends in other than 
the Bohemian sense. 

For the distorted picture of a singu- 
larly fine and deep nature, for the many 
picturesque touches that have embellished 
the writings of his biographers, May’s 
modesty and kindliness were alone in 
fault. He was for ever pestered by the 
interviewer and the writer of paragraphs, 
and to these, up to the last day of his 
strength, he never learned to say nay. 
Often when the interview ‘‘came off” it 
was a surprise to the interviewer. He 
found awaiting him a tall, boyish figure, 
with an old-fashioned hatchet face, 
crowned by hair that hung in a waterfall 
over a high forehead. From the large 
mouth, with the sharply protruding chin, 
a cigar was never absent, and the kindly 
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grey eyes were lighted by a pleasant 
smile of welcome which no importunity 
could dissipate. But the interviewer 
found also that this somewhat sinister 
youth—for May remained a youth always 
—with his quaint contradiction of geniality 
and his odd likeness to Leo XIII., had 
an inveterate habit of modesty and 
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history which might be fathered upor 
him. It followed that the interviewer, 
with his page or his column to fill, had tc 
supplement this meagre “interview ” with 
a reconstruction of the Phil May that ough 
to have been; and often a chattering Phil 
May was pictured to the public eye as 
unlike the original as that “plaster-saint” 


** Phil.” 
By the permission of the proprietors of Vanity Fair. 


reticence, and could not, under any 
circumstances, be made to talk about 
himself. Ready to turn out portfolios 
and cabinets, eager enough to praise 
the work of a fellow-artist, he had no 
“snippet” personalities to divulge, al- 
though quick with a nod of smiling 
affirmation to any suggestion of personal 


of Stevenson, which aroused the just 
indignation of Henley, was unlike the 
true “R. L. S.” 

My point is the old one that it was 
this reticence, this artistic restraint, the 
easily recognised characteristic of his 
work and the “note” of his personal 
character, that gave to him that power 
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“Something funny about Gladstone.” 
From the St. Stephen's Review. 
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of selection wherein lay the singular 
perfection of his art. Success may attend 
another method, as in the case of Menzel, 
who is always a student seeking rather 
than finding a convention ; but for May’s 
view of life, with its sharp emphasis of 
character, and its expression always of 
the type rather than the individual, an 
overloading of detail would have meant, 
even in its completeness, a lack of cer- 
tainty and a halting expression of his idea. 
In the result May’s work was always that 
of the brilliant sketcher who records only 
those essentials which express “ the soul ” 
of the object before him. ‘The accessories 
he put behind him with no lack of 
appreciation, and certainly with no lack 
of study, but only because he was con- 
cerned with deeper things, from which, 
with unerring instinct, he knew how to 
discard the merely superfluous. 

I know that the credit of this economy 
of means, which expresses much with so 
little, has been given long since to the 
bad printers and the worse paper-makers 
of the Sydney Bulletin, who are supposed 
to have forced him into a style with which 
their indifferent accomplishment could 
deal. “ven May himself gave some 
colour to the idea, and was made to talk, 
in One interview, of the beneficial effect 
of this rough school of training. ‘To 
believe this theory is to ignore not only 
the man himself, but all the work that 
he did before going to Australia in the 
autumn of 1885 [not 1884, as the artist 
himself has eS My interest in May 
began when he was eighteen, and I am 
fortunate in possessing many specimens 
of his work dating from 1883. One needs 
but to glance at the drawings of that year 
to be convinced that his method under- 
went no essential change. A large sheet 
of caricatures, the “ Worship of Society,” 
contributed to Society in 1884, might be 
mistaken, were certain crudities of student- 
ship removed, for a drawing of 1903. 
Later, up to the autumn of 1885, he was 
contributing to the St. Stephen's Review, 
and here again the facile simplicity of his 
design was at once its charm and its 
distinction. His political cartoons of that 
time were infused with a humour and 
amiability hitherto absent from the work 
of British caricaturists, with the exception 
of that incomparable master John Tenniel. 
In these S¢. Stephen’s drawings and in 
most of his Australian cartoons his 
treatment of backgrounds and sometimes 


He was 
concentrating himself so exclusively on 
the character and expression of the figure, 
with no preoccupation as regards colour, 
that he ignored the planes in which his 


of accessories was deficient. 


figures stood. ‘These figures were, to 
all intent, drawn in vacuo, and he was 
content to fill up his background with 
an oblique line rarely carried to the 
elaboration of cross-hatching. In the 
“Great White Spot,” a Christmas number 
published by the S¢ Stephen’s Review 
in 1885, he adopted the still narrower 
convention of simple black spaces; but 
he had not mastered the use of black in 
masses at this time, and these designs, 
with all their fancy and fun, cannot be 
ranked among his best. 

The one important lesson learned from 
his Bulletin work was the value of a 
longer and a heavier line, made imperative 
by the large scale of his cartoons. With 
this enforced practice May’s actual facility 
of hand was increased, and some of the 
productions of this time are remarkable 
for their breadth and decorative sense. 
New South Wales politics gave him an 
excellent chance. Eighteen years ago 
they were boisterously frank, and May 
found a ready audience for his wild spirits 
in black and white. His series of 
“Things we See when we are out without 
our Gun” touched the colonial sense of 
humotr, and the inventor became the 
hero of artistic circles in Sydney. 

On his return to Paris, in 1887, he 
worked again with the St. Stephen's 
Review, and went back to a style of 
drawing which embraced more detail. 
The excellent paper and_ printing of 
the London journal allowed him a 
minuteness which had been denied to 
him in Australia. I have dealt with this 
question at some length, to make the 
point that May’s style arose from no 
adventitious circumstance outside him- 
self—was not, in fact, the invention of a 
Sydney printer or paper-maker—but was 
the natural evolution of his point of view, 
the necessity of the story that he had to 
tell. In short, that, once again, the style 
was the man, 

That his method was a conscious one 
is of course true. He believed that he 
best could produce his effect by a frank 
spontaneity in his drawing; it was his 
instinct as a humourist to present his 
picture concisely and with the right 
emphasis on the jest, and he took infinite 
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pains to achieve his aim. Here, indeed, 
was the perfect blending of the jester and 
the artist. He would make studies with 
extraordinary accuracy of detail, using a 
chalk pencil, sharpened to a needle-point, 
that was the envy of his brother-crafts- 
men. Many of these studies, some two 
or three inches in height, were carried to 
a degree of perfection in which even the 
light upon the eyeball was indicated, and 
no crease or fold of garment or button 
was neglected. .I remember May telling 
me that he had never mastered the 
central fold of a sleeve, at the curve 
where the arm bends, that it was always 
a delight and a problem to him, although 
in a finished drawing he might be: found 
expressing it in a single line. From these 
studies he made the completed drawing, 
often with painful effort to suggest fresh- 
ness and simplicity of line. 

That, sometimes, he did not get his 
result at once did not dishearten May. I 
saw him one afternoon make five suc- 
cessive drawings of a single figure, about 
three inches high, which he had studied 
with great elaboration, and was now 
trying to reproduce, in essence, with a 
few telling strokes, for his “Annual.” ‘To 
the ordinary eye any of these efforts would 
have been “ good enough,” but to May, 
with his marvellous instinct and his artistic 
sincerity, there came no rest until he felt 
that he had mastered his effect. 

This power of selection, May’s most 
marvellous gift, was not confined to the 
simplification of his own studies. He 
could work with an equal facility from a 
photograph: indeed, some of his most 
successful drawings, including the Paris 





“Joe.” 


By the permission of the proprietors of Punch 








“Mr. Swift McNeill giving Sir Michael Hicks-Beach a bit 
of his mind.” 


By the permission of the proprietors of Punch. 


set published in the S¢, Stephen’s Review 
in, I think, 1887, were based largely 
on photographs. How difficult, how 
nearly impossible this kind of trans 
lation is, any artist will tell you, and how 
May triumphed is a secret that died with 
him. Somehow he expressed the essential 
lines, of which the blundering camera 
gives no hint, as certainly and as simply 
as though derived from the moving model. 
The life of the Paris streets—the cab- 
men, the kiosks, the quaint character, 
the essence and the atmosphere—were 
vitalised from a dull photograph. When 
May tossed those prints to me, some ten 
years ago, with a smile of confession in 
his eyes, I recognised the subjects of 
many drawings, but I recognised also that 
the photographs had been clay in the 
hands of the potter, and that the in- 
vention and vitality and the assertion of 
individuality—all, in fact, that the camera 
had left out—had come from the artist. 
A singular example of this vitalising 
power was a drawing of Mr. Gladstone 
on the Government benches in the House 
of Commons, widely criticised as a 
marvellous transcript from the life. The 
head was full of restless energy, and yet 
wonderfully simple in treatment, with two 
pin-points of flashing eyes set in sloping 
lines of shading, exactly as it might have 
been drawn by May from the Press 
Gallery. I referred to this sketch one 
day, asking him when he had made it, and 
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he answered by producing a photograph, 
explaining, with a broad grin, that the 
final drawing was the third, and ‘‘ came,” 
as he expressed it, ‘‘ quite accidentally.” 
One cannot say that May “saw in 
lines,” for he has often proved, in his 
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he had a developed sense of colour 
beyond the recognition of the primary 
tints. He was successful in black and 
red; but his latest attempts in colour, 
examples of which are given in the present 
number of the Magazine, are confined 


**A Puritan.” 


later work in chalk and pencil, that he 
saw also in masses; but I think we can 
guess that he saw mainly in black and 
white. Certainly he gave no indication 
that he was concerned with colour ; and 
here again we have a clue to the single- 
ness of his aim. I doubt much _ if 


to a few unrelated tints, and prove no 
instinct for harmony or tone. I can 
recollect an effort, made a good many 
years ago, to induce May to colour proofs 
of his pictures for a now defunct journal. 
He tried through an afternoon, but 
could make no headway. It seemed as 
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if the fascinating world of colour was 
shut out from him in an artistic sense. 
But the manner of May’s work, al- 
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Upon what rested his unique popularity 
with the public? It was not the crafts- 
man, you will be told, but the jester, who 


> 


“ The Smoker.” 
(One of the last sketches.) 


though, as I have tried to show, it is of 
the essence of his achievement, interests 
the world less than the work _ itself. 
Wherein, then, lay May’s wide appeal ? 





was the hero of popular worship. This 
view, which reopens the old discussion 
of the meaning of art, is, in May’s case, 
accurate only in a limited sense. The 
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From the St. Stephen's Review. 


jest under the picture, although it may 
have inspued the composition, was never 
the only, or even the principal, source 
of mirth. It was the presentation of 
character, as it had passed through the 
crucible of the artist’s mind,  simpli- 
fied to the type of easy recognition, 
that interested and amused you, and it 
mattered not whether you knew or cared 
anything or nothing about the method 
of workmanship. Simplicity, so that all 
who ran might read, and reticence, that 
dealt only with the essentials, these—the 
virtues of the perfect story-teller—were 
the principles of May’s humour, of his 
art, and of his personal character. ‘The 
artist and the humourist and the man 
were truly one, and not three persons. 
And here it may be noted, in passing, 
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that May’s personal reticence is respon- 
sible for one absurd fiction about him ; 
for, as we know, he never took the pains 
to contradict any story that had been 
circulated. It has been said that his 
earnings were enormous; and one news- 
paper, inflating the fable to its utmost 
limits, estimated his gains at £100 per 
day, whilst another compared them to the 
salary of a Cabinet Minister. ‘These wild 
guesses were very far from the truth, 
Up to the date of his permanent con- 
nection with Punch, May’s earnings were 
no higher than those of many other black- 
and-white artists in London, and much 
below some that could be named. They 
could not have borne comparison at any 
time with the income of a successful 
Academician or a prosperous photographer. 
Mr. Punch’s scale of remuneration is notori- 
ously generous, and after May had joined 
the “Round Table” the wolf no longer 
clamoured at the door. On the other 
hand, May had many claims upon him. 
His purse was always open to the cry 
of distress, and often he was the victim 
of chance acquaintances who knew of his 
warm heart and his princely generosity. 
He gave away his drawings, which should 
have been his funded wealth, with a 
recklessness that astonished those re- 
cipients who had any conscience or any 
idea of his circumstances. It is not 
wonderful, then, that he died a poor man, 
and that others should have reaped the 
harvest that his rare genius had sown. 
Where May will be placed by the 
ultimate verdict among the great English 
humourists it is scarcely for us to prophesy 
whilst the turf is not yet green on his 
grave ; but the virtue of simplicity is, in 
all the arts, the quality surest of wide 
acceptance. May’s humour and_ his 
pathos were alike primitive and elemental. 
Laughter and tears were equally at his 
command. His fun was youthful and 
rarely tainted by cynicism, his pathos was 
instinctive and unsentimental. He was 
not the poet of low life only ; his was the 
pervading spirit that envelopes every class 
and breed of men. His Chinamen and 
his ‘‘ niggers,” his Australian bushmen 
and his ‘ West-End” children, were as 
living as his “’Arrys” and his “ ’Arriets.” 
May’s invention rarely descended to 
pantomime, although in one notable 
instance, “‘The Parson and the Painter,” 
he was funny without foolishness, just as 
he could be grotesque without ugliness. 
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Sometimes, as in the case of Pick-me-up, Had he devoted himself to the political 
he seemed to approach perilously near cartoon he would have taken high rank, 
to a vulgar view, and it would have been for his facility in portraiture was equal to 


‘**SO VERY CONSCIENTIOUS." 








MASTER OF THE House: ‘‘ Why, Jenkins, what on earth is the matter with you? 
Aren't you ashamed of yourseif?” 

BUTLER (with great deliberation) : ‘‘ Well, shir—if you please, shir—it'sh not quite my 
fault—you told me to taste every bottle of wine before dinner, in cashe one should be 
corked —I've only carried out in-shtrucshuns !"” 


By the permission of the proprietors of Punch 


strange if his audience on that spirited his comic invention. His ‘ Gladstone” 
journal, accustomed to its re-hash of was a humorous creation that probably 
Parisian novelties, had not infected so approached nearer to the reality than 
sensitive a spirit as his. anv compilation of the biographer. But 
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politics had a small interest for him LONDON TYPES. 
apart from the character of the individual 
politician, and he was content to remain 
the “ Free-lance” that providence had 
designed him. I know that it has been 
said that he showed abnormal interest 
in drunkenness —in the waifs and strays of 
the public-house; but I find in these 
drawings the deepest note of his pathos, 
and I cannot think that his survey of 
London life would have been complete 
without them. Certainly they were 
present as insistently in the drawings of 
Charles Keene. 

May’s fame rests on the wide foundation 
of a popular appeal, and on the certain 
appreciation of all who are interested 
in art. Like Charles Keene he had at : 
once a select and a popular audience. ss 





— 
Like Charles Keene he was admired as Tee he 
an artist and loved as a man. Surely if Jon 
the admiration and the love of his fellows ie 
be any warrant for an artist’s immortality, ‘ How did your Billy get runned over ?" 
Phil May is assured already of his seat  ‘''E were picking up a ‘orseshoe for luck !" 
with the Immortals. From “ Phil May's Annual,” by permission of Messrs. 
W. Thacker & Co. 
> 
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THE ICE CREAM BARROW, 


‘Don't he make a gawd of ‘is stummick? Why, that’s the second a'porth 
I've seed ‘im ‘ave this mornin’ !"”” 


From “ Phil May's Annual,” by permission of Messrs. W. Thacker & Co. 
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BY JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


CHAPTER XI. 
Si tu gardes ta foi, qu’importe qu’elle mente! 
La beauté de ’amant n’est qu’au coeur de 
Yamante, 
Et Punivers entier n’est qu’une vision. 
ANATOLE FRANCE. 
EDERAN, after the night of the 
} ball, passed through every degree 
of exultation and despair. But 
he threw himself feverishly into Coolidge’s 
schemes, because they offered the one 
solution to his pressing need of money. 
How could he marry, without money ? 
And if he married, he wished to marry at 
once, while his love was sweet and fierce. 
It was horrible, however, to feel obliged 
to cheat one woman in order to gain 
another. His interviews with Rachel 
Tredegar were painful: her attitudes, her 
soft voice, her glances, the subtle corrup- 
tion of her whole personality, fascinated 
while they disturbed him ; they seemed 
to his provincial mind the manners of a 
grande dame, and although he was fully 
conscious that they did not please the 
best in his nature, he began to wish that 
Jennie had a note of the same kind, and 
he said to himself: “ These things keep 
a man; one’s best is the least part of 
one—that is only human.” 

On his side, he appealed to Rachel’s 
real, if vitiated, sense of beauty. She felt 
that she could gaze at him for hours, just 
as she might gaze at some noble statue. 
Here she deceived herself : it was not her 
habit to gaze for hours at the inanimate 
under any form. 

This, then, was his mood and _ hers 
when the time came for their fourth 
interview. He was ashamed of his 
schemes ; she wished to find excuses for 
meeting him frequently. She was annoyed 
to see him accompanied by Coolidge 
when he was ushered into the library at 
the appointed hour. 

_ “This is Mr. Coolidge, whom I men- 
tioned in my last letter. He will speak 
for his client,” said Gerald. 

She bowed coldly, and said: “ Mr. 
Federan has told you that I wish to sell 
this property. I know that few people 
would care for it.” 

“Still,” said Gerald, watching the 


rhythmic action of her long white hands, 
as they caressed and smoothed the folds 
of her velvet gown—“ still, a purchaser 
might be found. From one point of 
view, you are bound to make a_ bad 
bargain.” 

“ A certain sum of money that I want, 
and which will amuse me, is better than 
a place which nobody wants, and which 
bores me to death !” she replied. 

“Just so,” said Coolidge, speaking for 
the first time. ‘‘I am ina position now 
to speak on behalf of a client who feels 
disposed to make an offer. He knows 
it is most inadequate from one point of 
view, but it relieves you from the burden. 
I feel some reluctance in mentioning 
the figure.” 

“No! no! let me hear,” said Rachel. 

“Well, roughly, the whole estate for— 
say ten thousand pounds.” 

She turned, without altering her ex- 
pression, toward Federan: he could not 
tell whether she thought the offer absurd, 
or worth discussion. 

“What would you expect if you were 
in my place ?” she asked. 

“TI could only advise you to consider 
it,” he said uneasily. 

“TI don’t wish to consider anything. 
I want to be guided by you.” 

“Tf you want to travel, get rid of an 
expensive house, all the men’s wages and 
the up-keep of a country seat, this is an 
opportunity. But, financially, it’s a com- 
promise.” 

He did not conceal his repugnance 
for the subject: it was hateful—a degra- 
dation. 

“Who is the client?” asked Rachel, 
saying inwardly-—‘‘ Look at me. Look at 
me!” 

Federan obeyed the unuttered com- 
mand, and her eyes, with their almost 
forbidden intelligence, dilated, melted, 
and languished as they encountered his, 
which seemed to implore her pardon. 

“My client is a London man, in the 
City,” said Coolidge, apparently blind to 
this curious by-play. 

“I think I may as well accept his 
offer,” said Rachel: “in fact, I know I 
will.” 
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“JT don’t like to hurry, you. Take 
twenty-four hours,” said Gerald. 

‘“T want it settled at once,” 
firmly. “I never need 
dull things.” 

She was impatient for Coolidge’s de- 
parture: his drawl, his caution, his sly 
stare, affected her nerves. 


she said 
more time for 


“Mrs. Tredegar might oppose the 
idea,” said Gerald. 
“She opposes everything,” replied 


Rachel, contemptuously, 

“You ought to tell her the proposal. 
I should feel more at ease,” he insisted. 

“Then to satisfy you—for no other 
reason—I’ll go now and tell her.” 

She rose from the sofa, and leaning 
gracefully on every chair and table she 
passed, as though each step was an effort, 
she reached the door, which Federan 
opened. 

“Tt won’t be necessary for me to 
remain, Miss Tredegar,” said Coolidge. 
“ Federan will communicate your decision 
to me.” 

She agreed, inclined her head, and 
went out. 

“This can’t go on,” exclaimed Federan ; 
“I swear it can’t. She must be told the 
facts.” 

Coolidge with reproachful 
asked : ‘‘ What are the facts ?” 

“The coal idea,” said Federan, 

“ An idea is not a fact,” said Coolidge, 
sadly. “You forget that this is a 
speculation,—indeed, a gamble. Miss 
Tredegar has at least the guaranteed ten 
thousand—we have the possibility of 
finding coal. She must gain in any event, 
whereas we stand to lose. But, since I 
have seen her, the best notion of all has 
come into my head.” 

“What was that ?” 

“T can’t think why it never occurred 
to me before—it is self-evident. She’s a 
pretty woman, and she likes you. And 
how are your own feelings getting on all 
this time? Perhaps you haven’t asked 
yourself that question.” 

“You are talking pure madness,” said 
Federan—“ pure madness.” 

“You are more interested than you 
imagine in that strange, melancholy girl ; 
but God forbid that I should urge you, 
or any man, to marry! As a third person 
looking on, I could not help noticing 
Miss ‘Tredegar’s manner. You have a 
strong chance, and if I were worldly, I’d 
call you a fool to miss it. However, as 
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I have to catch that 
must go.” 

He wrung Federan’s hand affectionately, 
gave him a long, eloquent look, and went 
on :— 


** Don’t I loathe it all as much as you 


London train, I 


do? What’s the use of depressing cach 
other? All business is rotten; the old 


noble way of robbing one’s neighbour- 
Baron, and stealing his land by brute 
force, was straightforward at any rate. 
But if you abandon this deal, you won't 
soon find another so clean—taken all 
round. I’m right, believe me. Aristotle 
kept a druggist’s shop in Athens, and 
Plato sold oil at a profit in Egypt! If 
I owned a good oil, I, too, could be an 
idealist.” 

With these words he turned on his 
heel, and, sighing, left Federan to his 
own reflections. 

The young man, cut off from the 
immediate physical influences—always 
too strongly felt by him—of Rachel and 
Coolidge, was able to distinguish between 
the forces at work in his soul. He cared 
nothing about Rachel ; he still kept his 
blind fondness for Coolidge; he loved 
Jennie with all the love he could give, 
and it seemed that, once married to her, 
once the Franton mines disposed of, he 
could lead an honourable life in a hunting 
county as a man of moderate but in- 
dependent means. He saw it all: a 
little house with just the beginnings of a 
stock-farm in Leicestershire ; he saw the 
stables—the fine hunters, worth any 
money, and bought as he knew, infallibly, 
how to buy them; the old-fashioned 
garden with herbaceous borders for 
Jennie ; the nursery for two pretty chil- 
dren—a dark boy, and a fair girl, with 
blue eyes and waving hair to her waist ; 
the summer evenings they would spend 
under trees drinking coffee ; the merry 
winters, the sporting autumns, the spring 
journeys to London and Paris just to 
keep in touch with the outside world! 
There was a life a man might live and 
enjoy—once sure of the right woman and 
the fixed income. It could be done, if 
one understood horses, on two thousand 
a year, pleasantly, given love and great 
beauty in the household. Could one 
have everything? Was not one willing 
to practise a certain amount of self-denial 
for the sake of a girl one adored? What 
a charming picture, and so_ possible ! 
For why, in God’s name, should it be 
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impossible? What a fool he would be 
to sing, — 
Ah! fuyez, fuyez, douce image 4 mon ame 
! 


trop chere ! 


**So you admire Chaplin’s work ?” said 
Rachel’s voice at his elbow; “but that 
engraving does the original no justice.” 

During his soliloquy he had strolled 
in front of a reproduction of Charles 
Chaplin’s morbid study known as 
* Souvenirs,” in the Luxembourg Museum. 
The blonde woman, with dishevelled hair, 
half-open mouth, flushed cheeks, and 
drowsy eyes, offended Federan’s inherited 
prejudices ; it seemed to him that a man 
would have to be very young or rather 
gross to have such a picture in his house. 

‘**T suppose it is well painted,” he said 
awkwardly. 

“My father knew the artist,” said 
Rachel, inventing an adroit lie. “I see 
we are alike, Mr. Federan; we _ both 
suffer from the curse of fastidiousness, 
and cannot accept the conventional 
squalor. But you are a man: you can 
search, if you choose, for your ideal. I 
am a woman, and I must either starve 
because I cannot feed on husks, or eat 
the husks till I perish of disgust. I 
prefer to starve—in any event. I cannot 
escape ‘the infinite which is in us’—or 
my horror of the cruelty, the hideousness 
of life. In the Middle Ages, souls like 
mine—the over-civilised in every genera- 
tion—found refuge in nunneries. But 
what is left for us in this century of 
doubt and luxury? You see, I like the 
luxuries ! ” 

She had brought a faint odour of 
verbena into the atmosphere, and Federan 
once more had to admit that she pos- 
sessed peculiar magnetic attractions: she 
wore an air of the amoureuse in French 
comedy, and she moved like Madame 
Bartet at the Frangais—that is to say#her 
gowns always seemed transparent, although 
they were not. 

“T will talk freely to you,” she con- 
tinued, “although we were utter strangers 
to each other a week ago. But there 
are friendships of an hour and antipathies 
of a day: don’t you agree? Mamma 
refuses to advise me—hers is the unkind- 
ness of a lifetime. She may be right. 
Can’t I take my risk of regrets as well 
as another? I have quite decided to 
sell the place; it has grown hateful to 
me.” 
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Then, sitting next to him, with her 
eyes fixed softly on his, she told him of 
her pitiful childhood spent alone, always 
alone, without brothers or playmates or 
sisters. Her father, a man of esthetic 
tastes, had spent many months of each 
year in Italy and France ; there, at hotels, 
she had learnt French and _ Italian by 
talking to the chambermaids and valets. 
What a life for a little girl! She de- 
scribed her melancholy, her gradual dis- 
enchantment, the painless, mysterious 
sickness of soul and body which had 
made them all fear, when she was 
seventeen, that she would die. Was ita 
decline? No, but a weariness, a malaise, 
an inexplicable discontent. And so she 
had never known the delight of com- 
panionship ; she had lost, through disuse, 
the gift of making friends—she had none ; 
she was solitary, therefore, and “ desiring 
what she had not, the beautiful.” She 
tried not to see what others saw, since 
she could not feel as others felt. 

Federan, bewildered and flattered by 
these confidences, stammered out, ‘ Many 
girls are like that.” 

“ But,” she said, “I have only been 
unhappy lately. I had yielded to what I 
took for the irreparable. I stood in the 
world as though I were a little stone statue 
in some neglected corner of a garden.” 
She watched, she said, the flowers, the 
trees, the insects buzzing and flitting, the 
birds, the butterflies, the showers, the long 
twilights, the dawns, the sunsets. She 
saw nothing too close--it was all dim, 
distant, intangible : without knowing it she 
had been happy in her sombre pleasures 
of watching and dreaming. 

‘“‘T am afraid,” said Federan, “all this 
business has worried you.” 

She hesitated. ‘ Perhaps it has called 
me to life. You, at least, have always 
been welcome.” 

The oppressive stillness of the house, 
which was disturbed only by the hoarse 
croaking of the frogs in the stone pond, 
was suddenly broken ; and Jennie, at the 
piano in the drawing-room, was heard 
singing Sophie’s song from Massenet’s 
Werther : 

Du gai soleil, plein de flamme, 

Dans l’azur resplendissant, 

La pure clarté descend 

De nos fronts jusqu’A notre Ame, 
Et loiseau qui monte aux cieux 
Dans la brise qui soupire, 


Est revenu pour nous dire 
Que Dieu permet d’étre heureux ! 
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Neither Federan nor Rachel spoke till 
she had finished. 

“Yes; God permits happiness,” said 
Rachel: “if we are blind enough to 
give our terrified joys—such as they are—- 
that name! But with such a voice, an 
ugly woman could charm one into any 
belief—till she stopped. Of course you 
admire Miss Sussex ?” 

“Who would not admire her?” he 
answered, dismissing the question as 
lightly as he could. 

But Rachel persisted: “I remember 
your saying the other day, when we were 
walking by the tulips, that you had never 
thought of marriage till quite recently. 
Did you think of marrying Jennie ?” 

She spoke feebly and slowly, with 
trembling lips, which seemed to kiss and 
implore the empty air. 

“Tt is true that I never thought seri- 
ously of marriage till the other day,” he 
replied ; ‘“‘ but thoughts may mean little, 
and I am seldom sure of myself. One 
seems drawn, pushed, or dragged through 
life by unseen forces. That is why I 
want you to take time over the present 
question. May I put the whole matter 
in writing for you?” 

“Yes: write. I can’t tell you how 
grateful I feel!” she faltered; “ you are 
so good to me.” 

Then, stepping nearer to him, she 
glanced away to the fountain which was 
playing over the noisy frogs in the stone 
pond on the lawn. Something in her 
drooping, averted head, her sigh, her 
embarrassment, her touch, and the scent 
of verbena in her hair, stirred his gallantry 
as much as his pity. She felt a kiss 
pressed softly on her hand. 

““Why did you do that ?” she asked, not 
at once, but after a moment’s hesitation. 

“An_ irresistible impulse, I suppose. 
Are you angry?” 

She showed an astonishment at the 
question which she had not displayed at 
the caress. “It is the custom abroad,” 
she observed: “how could I be angry?” 
Smiling, she offered him her other hand, 
inviting a repetition of the formality. 
This self-possession piqued him, and he 
began to fear that he had made too much 
of a trifle. He kissed her left and caught 
her right again. 

“Three times is not the custom,” she 
said. But they both laughed, and when 
he drove away he saw her standing on 
the lawn by the fountain. The frogs, 
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which were used to her presence, kept up 
their croaking, and as she remained there, 
immovable and frail, in her diaphanous 
draperies, she seemed like some enchanted 
captive in a legend, half a tree, half a 
woman, and wholly dolorous. 

“These people,” he thought, ‘who 
have the misfortune to be born above the 
common anxieties of bread-winning, make 
the more importance of the few things 
they are able to grieve over. It seems 
we all must take our share of misery.” 

A reflection so philosophic could not 
but appease the least contented mind: 
Federan smiled to himself all the way 
home, and had droll ideas about the 
polygamous tendencies of the natural 
man. 

CHAPTER XII. 

But God said, 
**T will have a purer gift: 
There is smoke in the flame.” 
EMERSON. 

Tue following day, which was Sunday, 
Miss Leddle celebrated the anniversary of 
her birth. She had prepared an early 
dinner of ox-tail soup, fried soles, sweet- 
breads, roast lamb, ducklings, chicken 
and ham pie, fruit tarts with cream, 
jellies, tipsy-cake, blancmanges, and a 
fine dessert: she exhibited port, sherry, 
claret, cider, and lemonade on the side- 
board. ‘The wine in her cellar was 
excellent, because it had all been selected 
by old Mr. Leddle, and she did not trust 
herself to buy a fresh supply. 

“This,” she would say, “ will last my 
lifetime.” 

Several relatives and friends, with their 
young children, had been invited to the 
feast, and there were ten guests altogether, 
including Jennie and Gerald Federan. 
Jennie had not been able to see Federan 
alone since the night of the ball, and she 
had counted the moments till Sunday 
dawned, for she had resolved to persuade 
him to make their engagement public. 
The ordeal of meeting her lover with the 
secret betrothal in their souls and an 
outward air of coldness was humiliating 
to her pride. Many women enjoy the 
ironies of a false position—it gives them 
a sense of cheating the world and fate ; 
but Jennie’s recklessness was defiant, and 
her courage loved the even, never the 
odd, chance. She wished to face the 
consequences of her actions, and the trick 
of slyly evading them, if possible, held 
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no fascination for a heart as wild as 
a gipsy’s. There were moments when 
Federan described this wildness, to 
himself, as egoism: he liked mysterious- 
ness, and with all the influences of a 
small town in his blood, he liked to 
stimulate, baffle, and amaze _ provincial 
curiosity. On this point the faint note 
of antagonism between the lovers had not 
yet sounded its warning. 

Jennie, at Miss Leddle’s table, was 
maliciously placed between Mr. Revere, 
the town clerk, and Mr. Harding, the 
organist. Revere was engrossed in 
reckoning the amount of life still allotted 
to his neighbours. If any name was 
mentioned, he would screw up his eyes, 
put his head on one side, dilate his 
nostrils, and say, “ Ah, well, I'll give him 
another ten years yet!” or, “‘ He’ll live to 
see us buried!” or, ‘‘She’s bound to go 
before her good husband !” or, ‘“‘ He won’t 
live, mark my word, to scratch a grey 
head!” He was an agent for a life 
assurance company, and his observations 
were received with painful interest. His 
wife, a thin woman, who sat opposite, 
was encouraging her two children to eat 
more than Mr. Harding’s little girls. She 
smiled proudly at her hostess on the 
conclusion of each course, saying, “I’m 
really ashamed of their appetites.” Mr. 
Hamerton, a widower, and the manager 
of Edgeham Puddifant’s Brewery, rallied 
the little darlings, and wagered that they 
would not be able to manage three 
helpings of cherry tart. 

“What a pity it is,” observed, in a loud 
whisper, Miss Leddle’s unmarried cousin, 
Adelaide Mason, “ that Mr. Hamerton has 
no family ! He’s such a fatherly, kind man.” 

Harding and a certain Mr. ‘Tonge, 
who was a retired, well-to-do merchant, 
became involved in a heated discussion 
about the existence of God. The organist 
had opened peaeefully over the fried 
soles by a reference to the miraculous 
draught of fishes; but by the time they 
had reached hot ducklings Mr. Tonge’s 
views about the moral government of the 
world became sinister in the extreme. 

“Would a just and merciful God,” said 
he, “allow the suffering we see daily of 
poor dumb animals and birds ? ” 

He consumed half a duck, and compli- 
mented Miss Leddle on her excellent 
cook. ‘The food melts in one’s mouth,” 
he confessed. 

Mr. Tonge had also views on politics. 
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“ We are all equal,” he maintained. “I 
may be a Radical, if you like,—a revo- 
lutionist even. We are all equal in the 
sight of men.” 

This was his best and locally famous 
saying. It meant that Mr. ‘Tonge felt 
equal to the highest and noblest any- 
where—not, of course, that the lowest and 
meanest were, by any chance, the equals 
of Mr. ‘Tonge. ' 

The ladies kept silent, feeling it, no 
doubt, a privilege to hear such intel- 
lectual conversation. 

“Mr. ‘Tonge’s brain is so active,” said 
Miss Mason, “that he has had erysipelas 
several times.” 

The Harding children, who caught the 
remark, stared at him after that till he 
became quite uncomfortable, and he 
thanked the God he did not believe in 
for his childless state. 

Jennie scarcely spoke, and Federan, to 
the chagrin of his aunts, remained moody 
and sarcastic. He wore such a super- 
cilious air that they were afraid he would 
offend their charming friends. Miss 
Daisy and her sister exchanged glances 
and looked at Jennie. It was all her 
fault : Gerald had been the nicest, dearest 
boy in the world until he had met Jennie. 

After dinner, which lasted for nearly 
two hours, the party, most of whom had 
glazed eyes and an air of stupefaction, 
moved on to the lawn, where coffee was 
served and the gentlemen were allowed 
cigarettes. ‘The smoke will keep away 
the gnats,” said Miss Leddle, graciously. 

Photograph-albums and_picture-books 
were produced. Mrs. Tonge’s pet terrier, 
who accompanied her everywhere because 
she had no family, sat panting, with 
bulging sides, in the shade. He, too, 
had eaten too much, for a great treat, and 
because he was such a good little dog. 

“* How that dog enjoys life!” exclaimed 
Mr. Revere, with something approaching 
envy : “and he must be getting on, too!” 

Mrs. Revere’s children were quarrel- 
some and flushed: they cried, fought, 
and suffered till the maid was called to 
take them to the poultry-yard, where, 
unobserved by tender-hearted Mr. ‘Tonge, 
they teased the fowls, and began to feel 
happier. But the little Hardings, who 
had not eaten enough, were wondering 
when they would have tea. They moped 
on chairs. 

“What a sweet pair!” murmured Miss 
Mason. ‘I could watch them for ever !” 
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Federan, unable to endure the restraint 
and stupidity any longer, asked Jennie to 
come for a walk. 

“How can you stand this?” he asked 
angrily; “you look as though you 
enjoyed it!” 

“You were 
taking his arm. 

“Do be careful! Some one might see 
us!” said the young man ; but a large low 
cherry tree, thick with leaves, was already 
between them and the guests. This was 
not a joyous prelude. “You are a 
darling,” he went on, ‘but do remember 
that it is most important ”—he dropped 
his voice still lower—‘‘ that our engage- 
ment should be kept secret.” 

“Still a secret? But why ?—I want to 
know why.” 

“You know what old people are—they 
want to know first. I must tell my father 
first.” 

“*Haven’t you told him yet ?” 

“No. I must choose the right moment. 
My love for you is the one good thing 
that ever happened to me. You believe 
that, don’t you? Well, then, the instant 
the world knows about it my happiness 


there!” she answered, 


will be poisoned. As my aunt. says, 
‘The cat will be in the milk-jug!’ She 


hits the truth off sometimes.” 

By this time they had reached the 
small kitchen-garden, with fine fruit-trees 
growing on its walls, numbers of goose- 
berry and currant bushes, and little beds 
of forget-me-not, pansies, heliotrope, and 
mignonette. It was very hot and sweet- 
smelling. Jennie sat down on a wheel- 
barrow and Federan on the wooden edge 
of the cucumber frame. ‘This, he re- 
flected, was very different from the ramble 
with Rachel ‘Tredegar through the 
romantic, deserted paths of the Italian 
garden at Franton, where marble god- 
desses on pedestals danced immovably 
to the unheard piping of a bronze Apollo. 
How exquisite was the silence there! 
how refined the life! Cypress trees had 
surrounded them; magnolias filled the 
air with their perfume ; the nightingales 
had sung; the tender breeze blew lilac 
blossoms to the ground ; 

And from this undefiled Paradise 

The flowers... 

When heaven’s blithe winds had unfolded them, 

As mine-lamps enkindle a hidden gem, 

Shone smiling to heaven, and every one 

Shared joy in the light of the gentle sun. 


Here, the tortoise, kept by Miss Leddle 
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to eat insects, lumbered painfully over 
the gravel; a broken watering-can and a 
rusty hoe suggested the many demands 
on the handy-man’s time ; the flies buzzed 
and bit, and wasps were feeding odiously 
on the unprotected wall-fruit. 

“Tf you have any influence with Miss 
Tredegar,” said Federan, “keep her up 
to the idea of selling Franton.” 

“Why are you anxious about its sale, 
Gerald ?” 

“Because it is a big deal,” he said 
deliberately. ‘I may as well tell you. 
You can be trusted—you are not like 
other women.” He longed to unburden 
his mind ; he thought he would feel less 
miserable if Jennie were in the plot. 
‘*IT have had a private tip. There is 


“coal on the estate.” 


“Does Rachel know that?” 

‘Certainly not. It has nothing to do 
with her. ‘This is a speculation.” 

‘* But it is her land.” 

“It ceases to be her land after she 
sells it.” 

“ But 
price.” 

“The coal is not an absolute certainty. 
That is our risk. We buy the land on 
the chance of the coal’s being there. 
Don’t you see?” 

** Perfectly. Will you tell her?” 

“ My dear child,” he asked sarcastically, 
“is this a prayer-meeting? You don’t 
grasp the situation. Business is business.” 

The hum of the bees, the scent of the 
plants, the heat of the sun, the fruit on 
the walls, and the distant cries from the 
poultry-yard, all blended in her remem- 
brance of Federan’s phrase, “ Business is 
business.” It seemed a long time before 
either he or she spoke again. She leaned 
forward at last, and appealed to his 
handsome face. ‘‘But you aren’t like 
that, Gerald.” 

“No, not by nature. I can’t marry 
without money—can I? And I can't 
have money unless I make it. Don’t 
get that strange look into those beautiful 
eyes.” 

“We can be poor. I 
poverty.” 

* You know nothing about it, in reality. 
Do you suppose I’d drag you down to 
this infernal existence? How little you 
know me!” 

“Tf we were together we could make 
our own home as we pleased, forget what 
we pleased, live as we pleased e 


that coal would affect the 





am used to 
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“On what? Three-pounds-ten a 
week? Shall I live on my father in his 
old age?” 

‘Then we needn’t marry just yet.” 

** We can waste all our youth in waiting! 
You can get tired and sallow: I can get 
sour and bald!” He laughed bitterly. 
“Say we wait two years? ‘Too long! .too 
long! We shan’t be waiting for dead 
men’s shoes: we shall be waiting for the 
death of our own passions,” 

“You think too much of riches and 
pleasure,” said the girl, “T’ll love you 
more when you are sour and bald, because 
I'll know what made you so.” 

‘*Pleasure!” repeated Federan: “is 
this pleasure? To broil out here in the 
sun, because I can see you nowhere 
else in peace,-—and quarrel about squalid 
affairs, because I can’t exist, it would 
seem, without squalor,—and wonder how 
I can least disgracefully earn enough 
money to keep a wife? Pleasure! I saw 
a play in Paris once, about two people 
who loved each other. They hadn’t a 
penny—yet they dined at restaurants ! 
‘They lived in an attic full of roses—yet 
no one ever asked them for rent. The 
gitl was always pretty, the man was always 
gay. It was all smiles and sunshine and 
enjoyment. How was it done?” 

“That was only a play.” 

“You have said it! Let us, therefore, 
consider actual things.” 

Jennie sighed. ‘If Rachel sells Franton, 
who will pay her?” 

“The Syndicate. They are Coolidge’s 
backers. He has got the backers ; they 
rely on him, and he relies on me.” 

“Tt sounds like the house that Jack 
built!” said Jennie, in despair. 

“Miss Tredegar can take shares in 
the company after it is floated. But you 
must see that the risk is ours. We take 
the land; we cannot swear to the coal. 
I wish every transaction were half as 
clean.” He tried to remember all that 
Coolidge had told him. 

“Why not put the chance before 
Rachel ?” asked Jennie. 

“She might refuse to sell, or she would 
ask too great a price for the land. As 
it is, she has no anxiety.” 

“But where did Coolidge get his 
report ?” 

“From Paxton Grainger’s expert.” 

“Paxton Grainger? Why, that is 
John Harlowe’s firm. He has been 
to Spain and to America and to West 
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Africa for them. He can tell you much 
better than Coolidge.” 

“T don’t want him,” said Federan 
shortly. 

“But you want to know the ‘truth. 
You don’t want to make mistakes, or 
lose your friend’s money?” 

“T want Harlowe to mind his own 
business.” 

“This is his business,” she said, with 
her eyes full of tears. “ How can you 
speak so to me?” 

He was immediately repentant: took 
her in his arms; kissed her reproachful 
lips, the tears from her eyes, and her 
white throat. 

“I’m sorry,” he said, “but I’m not 
myself. It’s hard to love you so much 
and to feel under such accursed restraint. 
If you follow your heart at every turn, 
you'll follow a bad guide. I'll never 
again revive this dreadful talk. We'll 
forget it.” 

While he could feel her in his arms, 
he did forget everything that troubled 
him, and, as sweet music lulls a sensitive 
listener, her body charmed away his ill- 
humour and his gloomy forebodings. 

“For such a wife,” he said, ‘ what 
would I not do!” 

The instinctive certainty that he really 
loved her was still so strong that Jennie, 
too, forgot how unhappy she had been a 
moment before. She was conscious only 
of his handsome face and his strength 
and his earnest voice and his thrilling 
kisses. When she tried to speak, she 
could not. 

“You're not angry with me, Jennie ?” 

She shook her head. 

“T suppose it wouldn’t seem fair to 
the others,” he went on, “if we had so 
much love and a great fortune as well! 
Do you wish you had never seen me ? 
Ah, let us be like this always—never any 
other way, but always like this !” 

As they returned to the group on the 
lawn, Miss Mason was leading the alarmed 
Mr. Hamerton toward the pigsty. He 
was fond of the pig, and it gave him 
innocent delight to poke her sides with 
his walking-stick. But the presence of 
the simpering young woman, on_ this 
occasion, disturbed the transparency of 
Mr. Hamerton’s bliss. 

“That man is really a pearl among 
men!” said Mrs. Tonge. 

The Hardings and the Reveres were 
leaving ; Federan had to assist his aunts 
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“She thought she could fly forth on wings to that lovely world: nay, was she not there already ?” 
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in speeding the parting guests. Jennie some old French furniture upholstered in 


stole away alone to the kitchen-garden, 
and lived again, in memory, through her 
last minutes there with Gerald. They 
had been brief, but their spell was still 
upon her: the narrow walls seemed to 
melt, like clouds, and the vision beyond 
was a lovely scene of light, and flowery 
fields, calm-flowing rivers, and terraces as 
stairs reaching to the sky. She thought 
she could fly forth on wings to that lovely 
world : nay, was she not there already ? 

“So you have wandered here?” said 
Miss Leddle, coming in, followed by a 
party, at the green door: “I want to 
show the pump to Mr. Harding.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

**Tl a préché que ce monde n’est qu’un songe, 
que tout est ici-bas image et figure, que le vrai 
royaume de Dieu, c'est Vidéal, que Pidéal appar- 
tient a tous.” 

ERNEST RENAN. 

Two weeks after Miss Leddle’s birthday 
party, the negotiations in connection with 
the sale of Franton Manor were complete. 
Federan, pursued by his own scruples, 
smarting under the memory of Jennie’s 
upbraiding, had silenced his conscience 
by refusing firmly to advise the accept- 
ance of the first offer. ‘‘It is too little,” 
he maintained. It happened, also, that 
Mrs. Helmyng, the artist’s mother, 
consulted him about the investment 
of a small legacy which she had un- 
expectedly, or, as Federan thought, 
providentially received, and this con- 
tribution was added, therefore, to the 
original price. The purchase-money, 
collected thus from various sources, was 
presented to Rachel Tredegar in the form 
of a cheque drawn by Coolidge for fifteen 
thousand pounds. When Gerald handed 
it to her she exclaimed : “The price of a 
few happy days! I don’t want it,” and 
her eyes filled with tears, which, because 
she made no effort to control them, rolled 
prettily in glittering drops down her 
cheeks. 

He could not pretend to misunderstand 
such words, or the impassioned glance 
which accompanied them. The happy 
days had been the days he and she had 
spent together discussing the details of 
the sale. 

“Where am I to go? what am I to 
do?” she asked. 

They were in the morning-room—a 
large upper apartment which contained 


faded yellowsilk. A Louis XVI. chandelier 
with pear-shaped lustres hung from the 
ceiling: on: one of the mahogany and 
malachite consoles was a superb jardinitre 
en ventail of apple-green Sévres, much 
gilded, and on the other stood a Louis 
Quinze clock supported by figures of 
Loves holding up garlands. The walls, 
covered with Beauvais tapestry, were 
intersected by three large windows, which, 
overhung by very faded cramoisie brocade 
hangings, looked out on a part of the 
grounds, half natural and_ half. artificial, 
known as The Paysage. ‘This quiet grove, 
in which Corot might have set his inno- 
cent nymphs, was formed by willow trees 
and tall acacias, so planted that, but for 
the sky which showed through the open 
spaces in the distance, the light, on a 
bright day, would seem as soft, green, and 
subtle as the light of the moon. Wild 
flowers, vines and ferns covered the 
ground; far off the blue sea swayed 
almost voluptuously against cliffs which 
looked grey in the strong glare, and the 
crests of the hills which flushed into the 
white horizon seemed like rose-coloured 
clouds. 

Watching this scene on such a day, the 
last owner of Franton had sunk into her 
last sleep ; and Rachel, who had an instinct 
for dramatic contrast, chose that room in 
which to sign away her inheritance. 

“What am I to do?” she repeated. 

She was sitting, in a white lace dress, 
on a carved white-and-gold arm-chair. On 
the table by her side a gilt Bacchante, 
holding a bunch of grapes and uplifting 
a thyrsus with vine-stems, supported a 
bronze candelabrum. Rachel, as she 
spoke, stroked the Bacchante’s feet, and 
displayed, at the same time, the curious 
eighteenth-century rings on her own 
nervous fingers. 

‘“T am under a curse, Mr. Federan,” 
she said: “I am afraid no one and 
nothing can save me. Renan has written 
somewhere that the real kingdom of God 
is the kingdom of ideals. No doubt he 
meant ideals of a certain kind. ‘There 
are other ideals which make the real hell 
of the damned. ‘That is my city.” 

These strong words, uttered by a fragile, 
almost consumptive woman, whose face 
was now distorted by emotion, seemed a 
voice from another world. 

“You are too much alone,” exclaimed 
Federan: ‘everyone says so.” 
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A strange sly smile was the only reply 
she offered, and he found himself counting 
her rings to see whether they made one 
of the lucky numbers. 

‘*T want you to feel satisfied, you know, 
about this sale,” he said presently. 

“T am perfectly satisfied, thank you. 
I shall go to India.” 

“Why so far?” 

* You don’t understand,—it is still too 
near. I am flying away from my own 
thoughts.” 

Before he answered he thought he 
would look in the mirror. He did so, 
and found Rachel herself gazing earnestly 
at his reflection. She had been watching 
it the whole time. ‘Their eyes, after the 
surprise and self-consciousness caused by 
this encounter in the looking-glass, moved 
and met more directly face to face. 

“T wish I could help you,” said 
Federan, with less distinctness than usual. 
He advanced suggestions about travel- 
ling, and he referred to his own constant 
longing to see other lands. He pointed 
out that a man’s true bent is always, in 
the beginning of life, as much unknown 
to himself as to others. Why was it, then, 
a matter of surprise that a man should 
differ so widely from himself at different 
times, and, after acquiescence in one 
mode of living, reject what was once his 
best ambition? ‘ Let me confess it,” he 
owned: “I envy you. When you leave 
Franton, I shall feel left behind.” 

“But I am going alone,” she said 
quickly. 

“ You ought not to go alone.” 

“Do you want me to take Miss 
Sussex?” said Rachel. 

He felt the blood rush from his heart 
to his brows. The girl, then, suspected 
the truth, and the moment had come for 
him to declare it. If he loved Jennie 
there was no more to be said. But the 
knowledge that he had urged the sale of 
Franton for his own advantage made him 
ashamed ; he feared Rachel’s cleverness 
and her scorn; he knew, too, that she 
was capable of cancelling the agreement. 

“What has Miss Sussex to do with the 
question ?” he asked. 

“JT thought you might wish her to 
remain here with you,” answered Rachel. 

“She never entered my mind—till you 
spoke of her a minute ago.” 

This was not wholly a falsehood, but 
had it been possible to recall his words 
the moment after they were uttered, he 
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would have done so. He no longer 
coveted the many beautiful objects in the 
room ; and, with sickness in his spirit, he 
almost wished for a sight of the dusty 
high-road and the days of his humble 
ambitions. Yet there was something in 
Rachel herself—a delicacy of body, a 
lassitude of soul — which seemed to 
penetrate and fascinate his own indolence. 
‘Their effect was to make him equivocal 
in speech, unwilling to think, as languid 
in all his desires as he was in his remorse : 
watching her, he lost equally the power 
to sustain a purpose or a scruple; he 
asked himself whether serious love was 
not a dream, and the very transaction in 
which he was engaged seemed remote 
and unreal. But there was a surging 
oppression in his heart and a singing in 
his ears; a fermentation of his senses 
which: flowed from his feet to his head 
as a kind of madness. What did it 
mean? Before this, his life and his 
sensations had been simple enough: his 
loves, his moods of tenderness, and his 
admirations had amused and satisfied 
him ; but Rachel called to some reluctant 
force in his being of which he seemed 
to have no experience, and over which he 
had, apparently, no control. She was the 
incarnation of all that subtly weakened 
and undermined his _ character—the 
yearnings for luxury, idleness, sensuous 
refinements, and disguised sensuality. 
He feared her, distrusted her, hated her, 
but as a man fears, distrusts and hates 
his own secret vice. Through this ener- 
vating obsession, the remembrance of 
Jennie’s purity rang out clearly at  in- 
tervals as the warning bell of a buoy in 
dangerous waters. 

“I thought Jennie was a great friend 
of yours,” said Rachel; ‘“‘she told me 
so.” 

He explained that people, living under 
the same roof and meeting almost daily 
at the same table, became, without know- 
ing it, intimate. ‘‘She is a charming 
girl,” he added hastily. Then he went 
further, and pointed out that no one 
stood answerable for the treacheries of 
animal magnetism. 

“ That’s a strange subject,” said Rachel, 
with a prudish air, which pleased him by 
its modesty without discouraging the turn 
of their conversation. 

“Animal magnetism makes half the 
sweetness and all the trouble of life!” 
he explained. 
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She assented, but acknowledged, at the 
same time, her ignorance of scientific laws. 
All she knew was that outside the walls, 
beyond that garden of peace full of soft 
sounds, fragrant air, and flowery walks, 
there were the suffering, toiling poor, 
and lonely people weeping in solitude. 
“T have wept, nevertheless, as bitterly 
as any of them!” she said. 

The occasional sharp cries and _twitter- 
ings of birds, the bark of a dog, the 
heavy roll of cart-wheels in the distance, 
the report from the woods of some rabbit 
shooter’s gun were all that disturbed that 
pastoral silence, a silence which makes 
sometimes for sadness and sometimes for 
a numbness of the faculties. 


“*T have no great good hap in all my days, 
Nor much good cause to make me glad of God!” 


continued Rachel, “but I have acquired 
a certain patience—‘ the last save death’!” 

Federan smiled enviously and with 
resentment because she had never felt the 
need of money. He wondered what she 
could have wept over, and reflected that 
she did not know when she was well 
off. ‘Good Lord!” he thought, ‘ how 
people alter! Once I mooned about the 
fields thinking of love. Now I want 
nothing on earth except a fortune. If 
this silly fool were to spend even one 
sleepless night over money matters, she’d 
change her tune. How people alter! 
Good Lord!” His outward air remained 
sympathetic, attentive, and indulgent. 

She complained that all the hours, 
ideas, ardour and delight one had for 
the beautiful and divine things of life, 
such as art, love, travel, friendship, were 
exhausted in the struggle for gain and 
wealth. 

“ Although I want wealth,” he said, “ it 
is not for the pleasure, God knows, or the 
excitement of business, but in order to 
enjoy the very things of which you speak. 
Happiness is expensive: mere respecta- 
bility costs so much. I say this from 
morning till night, and perhaps I am 
bitter on the subject. Still, if one is 
truthful, there is nothing else to say. 
Shall I be a hypocrite ?” 

At every beat of her heart Rachel 
fancied that she heard his beating in 
response, and she was under the dominion 
of an irresistible impulse to touch him, to 
gaze through his eyes to the very depths 
of his soul and cast her shadow there. 
She swayed in his direction as a vine 
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seems to grow toward a tree, and as the 
morning mist will hang round a root her 
will enveloped his. All her hope and all 
her happiness depended on him, she told 
herself. Was he not the one relief she 
had ever found for the starving egoism of 
her own nature? She had come to the 
end of her resources—she could no longer 
feed upon her own fancies. They had 
failed her at last, and she knew her own 
desolation. In every imaginary scene in 
which she had acted a romantic part, she 
had prepared herself for this actual crisis. 
Reality to some dreamers is a pain or a 
disappointment ; to others it is a kind of 
drunkenness which never grows sober. 
In Rachel’s case, experience proved 
intoxicating ; dreams, which she had once 
thought the exquisite and true side of 
existence, the real kingdom of man, 
already seemed thin, colourless, futile ; 
and her first sip of life made her desperate 
for the whole draught. “ Here is a human 
being I can look at with my eyes wide 
open,” she confessed to herself. When 
he was not there her days seemed end- 
less: she watched the clock, and started 
at every sound. His presence had become 
a necessity--not as the beloved is always 
longed for, but as the tortured mind or 
body cries out for some stilling drug. 
While Federan was with her, she could 
forget her sickly and fancied disabilities 
for leading the life common to women— 
women who loved plain men_ blindly, 
questioned never, suffered the pangs of 
brutes, and rejoiced over coarse and 
dissonant joys. Was not their blindness 
the truest vision? Were their pangs 
merely brutal and their joys so coarse? 
Brutality and coarseness began to take, 
to her mind, weary of the factitious and 
insincere, other names, other shapes. 

One morning, after Federan had left 
her, she picked up a clod of fresh turf 
full of live worms and insects. “The 
earth!” she exclaimed, and kissed it. 
“Why have I hated you so long? But 
I didn’t understand.” She wondered, 
nevertheless, why she did not shudder, 
and she was amiable all that day because 
she had conquered, without an effort, a 
repugnance she had once believed in- 
vincible. 

She told Federan the story, and added : 
“T can see beauty now in worms. Il 
want to love them!” 

He considered this sentiment morbid— 
if not a little mad ; but he said aloud she 
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was full of original ideas and always gave 
him something to think about. His 
reply made her wince: it seemed to her 
tres paysan, yet she was flattered none the 
less, and tried to twist the words “ You 
are full of original ideas” into something 
approaching a declaration of love. Was 
it his awkward way of paying a compli- 
ment? ‘* You always give me something 
to think about.” Did he wish her to 
know that she had a power over his soul ? 

“You find it hard sometimes to form 
decisions,” she said, presently, “and this 
makes you misleading.” 

“ Never wilfully or deliberately so,” he 
replied. 

They talked for an hour on abstract 
ideas and vague suppositions ; the man 
cautious, ill at ease, and double-voiced : 
the woman listening as one listens to a 
foreign language, translating the ambiguous 
into her own idiom. After he had gone 
she rushed to Jennie, who was dressing 
for dinner. 

* “T can’t dine—I can’t eat 


1” 


exclaimed 


Rachel: ‘food sticks in my throat. Sing 
me something! Sing to me! Sing 


Kundry’s song to Parsifal.” 

She burst into tears at the first chord, 
and moaned the notes to herself, under 
her breath, while Jennie sang. 

“That Mr. Federan is ¢rés paysan,” she 
said superciliously, in the middle of the 
song; “but he is very good-looking, and 
so sane. So sane !” 

Federan, meanwhile, as he walked 
away to his aunt’s house, jerked his 
shoulders as though he were shaking off 
some clinging grasp, and he tried to 
remember what he had said to give Miss 
Tredegar the impression ‘that Jennie was 
no more to him than any other young girl 
of his acquaintance. He had asserted 
nothing, denied nothing. Miss Leddle 
and Miss Daisy, noting his sombre face 
when he entered, became uneasy. ‘They 


were pleased at his new friendship with 
Miss Tredegar, and they had owned to 
each other, in long, pleasant conversations, 
the strong probability of a marriage taking 
place between their nephew and_ the 
heiress, 


They now referred to Jennie 
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thus : “As for that girl... .!” Miss Leddle 
had received many unaccustomed marks 
of peculiar deference from the trades- 
people since Federan had been seen 
driving constantly to Franton Manor. 
Mrs. Puddifant, after a University Exten- 
sion meeting at Mrs, Gillespie’s, had 
drawn Miss Daisy aside in order to 
recommend her own dressmaker, a person 
of great taste and reasonable charges, 
She went so far in affable condescension 
as to lift up a corner of her own over- 
skirt in order to show Miss Daisy the 
excellent quality of the foundation, the 
sewing and the trimmings. ‘This gracious 
act was symbolic of the county’s attitude : 
the Misses Leddle were found worthy to 
consider the quality of its foundations 
personally exhibited, and the Misses 
Leddle, who had always been too poor 
and too exclusive to seek rich society, were 
now flattered by their own hopes and 
Mrs. Puddifant’s genial advances. 

“These Cumbersborough people,’ said 
Miss Leddle, “are well enough, after all, 
if one knows how to take them !” 

Miss Daisy owned that Mrs. Puddifant 
was as much a lady, considering, as any 
she had ever met, and in good breeding 
a miss, as all the world knew, was as 
good as a mile. In the use of figure 
Miss Daisy abhorred precision, and when 
Federan pointed out the absence of any 
connecting link between the idea of a 
mile and the idea of good manners, the 
lady thanked God she was no pedant. 

“T suppose you saw Jennie?” she 
asked. 

“No,” said Federan, shortly. 

“You may depend,” said Miss Daisy to 
her sister when the two were alone, later, 
“that girl has given him the right to be 
rude. He’s tired of her.” 

Miss Leddle hoped so. “ Miss Tre- 
degar is such a sweet, ladylike creature,” 
she added. 

In her heart she preferred Jennie. 
So, too, did Miss Daisy. But it made 
them shiver agreeably all over when 
they indulged in spite—perhaps because 
they allowed themselves that pleasure so 
seldom. 


(70 be continued. ) 











The Stadt Huys : New York's first hotel, 1642. 


HOTELS AND HOTEL 
BY WALTER T. 
LITTLE over two hundred and 


fifty years ago, Governor Kieft, 

representing the Dutch West India 
Company at New Amsterdam, began to 
find his private hospitality sorely taxed by 
the obligation of entertaining all the official 
visitors to the colonies. 

Accordingly, with the consent and at 
the expense of the Company, this worthy 
erected in 1642, at the head of Coenties 
Slip on the East River, a plain stone tavern, 
which in later years became better known 
as the Stadt Huys or City Hall. The 
fact is mentioned here for the reason that 
this clumsy little building of most un- 
inviting exterior was New York’s first 
hotel, and moreover, for nearly fifty years 
it was absolutely the only inn of any kind 
on Manhattan Island, the population of 
which had scarcely reached four thousand 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

iver since the opening of the original 
building of the famous “ Waldorf” on Fifth 
Avenue, in 1893, the hotels de luxe of 
New York have become noted throughout 
the world for their unparalleled magnifi- 
cence and luxury, as well as their perfect 
adaptability to every requirement of the 
modern traveller or tenant. 

Those old Dutch burghers of the 
seventeenth century, who smoked their 
pipes and gazed in placid admiration at 
Kieft’s five-storied tavern, under whose 
slanting roof only officials and nabobs 
could aspire to be housed,—what indeed 
would they have thought could they have 
beheld as in a vision, miles away towards 
the farther end of the island—which they. 
visited but rarely and only when fully 
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armed and in companies, for fear of pre- 
datory Indians—sky-scraping, stupendous 
structures of granite or marble or brick, 
with twenty stories or more above ground 
and one-fourth that number below the 
street level, and containing anywhere from 
five hundred to two thousand five hundred 
distinct rooms, including concert-halls, 
theatres, ball-rooms, banquet saloons and 
roof gardens, with furniture, decorations 
and appointments representing an outlay 
of millions of dollars ? 

We, of to-day, should have been 
astounded but a few years ago had we 
been told of certain things which have 
now become commonplaces in the _per- 
fected organisations and systems of these 
marvellous establishments, where the 
employees average one-third more than 
the maximum number of guests; where 
the subterranean stories contain huge 
engineering and electrical plants, with 
dynamos to drive from fifteen to twenty 
elevators and furnish illumination for 
twenty-five thousand electric lights, and 
where self-stoking furnaces burn a hundred 
tons of coal per day. 

The chef in such an hotel conducts the 
operations of from fifty to seventy-five 
cooks, while the whole complex business 
is directed personally, or through his 
lieutenants, by a manager, who can 
annually reap a net profit that would 
seem a small fortune to many of us. 

It is worth while here to examine briefly 
some of the reasons for the enormous 
increase of hotels and apartment houses 
in New York during the past three years. 

In the Continental capitals, like Paris, 
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Berlin, Vienna, and Rome, the apartment 
system of living has been well established 
for half a century. In most of the cities 
of the United States, however, as in 
England, the conception of home to the 
average fairly prosperous head of a family 
has usually meant a house ; and if rents 
were too high within urban limits, he 
would content himself with a residence in 
the suburbs conveniently accessible to his 
place of business. 

Owing to its peculiar situation, and 
especially since the consolidation into one 
municipality of the boroughs of Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, Richmond and the Bronx, 
New York has practically no suburbs at 
all within a radius of ten miles from 
Madison Square. Because of the abomi- 
nably insufficient traction service during 
the morning and evening hours, travel to 
the extreme city limits in any direction 
is attended with great discomfort and 
annoyance, and even when one reaches 
the outskirts it is the exception now to 
find houses suitable for those of moderate 
means. 

The situation is simply this: flat or 
apartment houses have become so popular 
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advantageous sites in the best sections, 
and thus is witnessed daily the demolition 
of old residences and the upbuilding in 
their places of the more or less pretentious 
hotel, apartment-house, or apartment-hotel. 
A reaction in this sort of thing is, of 
course, inevitable. Meanwhile contractors 
and builders are reaping rich harvests 
while they may. 

However, so far as the larger and more 
expensive hotels and apartments are con- 
cerned, their success in the future is 
absolutely assured, and for this reason. 
While there are a number of palatial 
private residences in New York both on 
Fifth Avenue and on the newer Riverside 
Drive overlooking the Hudson, they are 
tenanted by their owners scarcely more 
than two months of the year. 

The cultivated American of wealth 
prefers now to build his real home on a 
magnificent scale in the country; and as 
it becomes more and more the custom to 
spend half the year abroad or in the South, 
a city establishment grows correspondingly 
superfluous, especially when a perfectly 
appointed apartment, or a suite of rooms 
in an Aétel de luxe, may be engaged at any 

















Astor House, 1836. 


in New York that the building of them 
has developed into a craze. Realty com- 
panies with enormous capitalisation have 
been formed by the score. These corpo- 
rations vie with one another in acquiring 





time, for a short or long period. Further- 
more, the man who has “ made his pile” 
in Chicago, St. Louis, Denver or San 
Francisco, and consequently has plenty 
of money to spend, will surely visit with 
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of the most remunerative 
properties of the kind in the 
city, and probably pays its 
running expenses from the 
restaurant income alone. 

The Everett and the 
Brevoort, still doing business, 
and for many years in especial 
favour with English travellers, 
were opened in 1854; and 
five years later marked the 
second great hotel event in 
the history of New York by 
the completion of the Fifth 
Avenue, on Madison Square. 
This stately marble structure, 
which is still operated suc- 
cessfully on the American 
plan, occupies one of the 
most valuable plots in the 
entire city—close to its very 
heart, in fact. 

During the succeeding 
quarter of a century, dating 
from the memorable visit of 
the Prince of Wales in 1860, 
this commodious hotel had 
the honour of entertaining 
nearly every traveller of 





The Waldorf-Astoria, 1898. 


his family the financial and artistic centre 
of the country at least once a year, even 
if he cannot arrange to live there. In 
brief, New York has grown so colossal 
in every way that its old-time Knicker- 
bocker conservatism and_ individuality 
have been completely lost in the vast 
cosmopolis of nearly two million souls, 
which we now style the borough of 
Manhattan. 

No consideration of the hotels of New 
York would be complete without an intro- 
ductory reference to some of the old- 
fashioned houses still holding their own, 
which have been noted both for solid 
comfort and the excellence of their cuisine, 
in some instances, for a period of over 
fifty years. 

Octogenarians of to-day can recall the 
opening of the Astor House at Broadway, 
Vesey and Barclay Streets, in 1836. For 
years this massive granite pile, erected 
on the site of the former residences of 
Messrs. J. G. Coster, David Lydig, and 
J. J. Astor, was the chosen resort of all 
notable visitors, and the scene of many 
large banquets. At this date it is one 








distinction who came to 
Manhattan. For a_ long 
time this house has been 
the headquarters of Republican _ poli- 
ticians, big and little, and it is a known 
fact that the owners have refused many 
dazzling offers to purchase their valuable 
property. 

The third and unquestionably the most 
important epoch in the history of New 
York hotels begins with the opening of 
the Waldorf, at Fifth Avenue and Thirty- 
third Street, in 1893. Five years later 
the Astoria was erected on the adjoining 
corner. Designed by the same architect, 
the more recent building is in entire 
harmony with the German Renaissance 
architecture of the older house, and the 
two together, with their richly ornamented 
facades and picturesque roofs so suggest- 
ive of medixeval Germany, unite in making 
one of the most impressive piles on the 
Avenue. 

There is no need here to enter into 
a detailed description of this famous 
caravansary, but inasmuch as the Waldorf- 
Astoria in its general plan, in its manage- 
ment, and most of all in its immense 
publicity, so to speak, represents a com- 
plete transformation from the old-time 
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conception of an hotel which has obtained 
more or less throughout civilisation, I 
would briefly indicate what this means. 
‘To begin with, it is perfectly fair to 
affirm that nearly every adult resident 
of Manhattan, male or female, excluding 
the labouring and poorer classes, visits 
this establishment on the average once 
a week, or, let us say, at least twice a 
month, on either pleasure or business 
that may be in no way connected with 
the hotel proper or the guests thereof. 
The ground and second floors of the 
Waldorf-Astoria contain nearly fifty public 
rooms, some of which are rented practi- 
cally every night during the season. 
Those on the first floor, including the 
large ball-room, the Astor gallery, the 
Myrtle Room, East Room, and others, 
are hired for banquets, receptions, balls, 
lectures, concerts, and every kind of 
social function imaginable. On_ the 
ground floor the public restaurant facilities 
include the two main dining-rooms on 
the entire Fifth Avenue front, the Palm 
Garden, and the Café. These, of course, 
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in November, which marks the opening 
of the season. ‘‘ Peacock Row,” as the 
main corridor on Thirty-fourth Street is 
popularly styled, is thronged nightly with 
richly gowned women and their escorts, 
but these birds of fine plumage are more 
apt to be recruited from the numbers 
of wealthy Western visitors. ‘The “ State 
Apartment” on the Waldorf side repre- 
sents the most perfect realisation of 
luxury and artistic taste in the whole 
house. The furniture and hangings in 
the bed-chamber of this suite are replicas 
of those of Francis I. in the Hotel 
Cluny. 

So much for the social features of this 
hotel. I have already implied that as 
many people enter its portals on business 
as for mere entertainment. All the 
financiers, capitalists, promoters, and so 
on, who come to New York as the 
money centre of the United States, are 
nightly in evidence at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. Enormous deals and operations 
that are initiated on Wall Street during 
the day are decided in the corridors and 

















“Francis |.” bedchamber in the State Apartment, Waldorf-Astoria. 


are patronised quite as much by outsiders 
as by inmates of the hotel. “Smart” 
society is scarcely conspicuous in these 
rooms, except during ‘“‘ Horse Show week” 


café of this hostelry any time between 
six o’clock and midnight. Within the 
precincts are the spacious offices of trust, 
audit, and surety companies, stockbrokers, 
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and others. Thus the visiting capitalist, 
if he so chooses, may transact all the 
business which calls him to New York 
under one roof. 

While the Waldorf-Astoria remains a 
unique establishment, not only for its 
luxurious accommodations for guests but 
equally because of its enormous and 
varied usefulness to the community at 
large, there are several hotels in course 
of erection, still more merely contemplated, 
which will contain some dazzling surprises 
for the public when they are opened. 

As regards engineering plants, electrical 
devices, and modern conveniences of 
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by a rarely beautiful situation, and for 
this reason especially, without regard to 
the excellence of their cuisine or their 
handsome appointments, their rooms are 
very largely rented for the season, as in 
apartment hotels. 

On the other side of the park, occupying 
the block bounded by Seventy-first and 
Seventy-second Streets and Central Park 
West, the Hotel Majestic would appear to 
be worthy of its imposing title. It is the 
leading establishment of its kind in the 
upper west side, and while receiving tran- 
sient guests has become more popular as a 
family hotel, and like the Waldorf-Astoria 

















Astor Gallery, Waldorf-Astoria. 


every kind, they will reveal a decided 
advance upon the equipment of the older 
house, which was originally thought to 
have set a pace difficult to follow, and 
absolutely impossible to exceed during 
the present generation; and so far as 
mere luxury and magnificence are con- 
cerned I shall have something to say 
later which may sound like a fairy tale. 

Meanwhile let us consider some of the 
lesser fine hotels of New York which are 
also comparatively new. 

The Savoy and the Netherland, facing 
Central Park at opposite corners of Fifth 
Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street, are favoured 


and most of the newer houses contains 
several magnificent public rooms. Owing 
to its proximity to the park this. hotel is 
always well patronised in the summer, 
and when the visiting stranger on a 
moonlight night mounts to the beautiful 
garden on the roof, where an orchestra 
plays every evening, he may well imagine 
himself transported to some charming 
country resort. 

The “roof garden,” by the way, has 
become a popular institution in New 
York during the summer months. They 
have long existed on several of the large 
theatre buildings and on a number of 
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hotels, and recently the clubs have begun 
to adopt them. ‘The wonder is, that a 
roof garden of any kind is scarcely to be 
found outside of New York. 

One of the most successful as well as 
the least pretentious of the leading hotels 
in Manhattan is the well-known Holland 
House at Fifth'Avenue and Thirtieth Street. 
Admirably appointed, quiet, and more 
exclusive than many of the larger cara- 
vansaries, it is easily able to hold its own 
during the present craze for Ad/e/s de luxe. 
The restaurant is deservedly famous, and 
is only equalled by those of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, Sherry’s, and Delmonico’s. 
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marble, while the walls are enriched by 
artistic panels from the brush of C. Y. 
Turner. A private dining-room for per- 
manent patrons on the second floor bears 
the alluring cognomen of “ ‘The Hall of 
Beauty ”—owing, not, as some might rashly 
assume, to the guests, but to a series of 
female heads executed in pastel on the 
walls by J. Wells Champney and em- 
bracing twenty or more copies of historical 
portraits of English and French titled 
dames. So much for the hotels which 
came into being during the nineties. 
The existing mania for the erection of 
hotels and hotel apartments in the city 

















Hotel Majestic, 


An interesting feature of this house is 
the “gilt” banquet-room on the second 
floor, which is an exact reproduction of 
the room famous in the history of Holland 
House, London. 

The palatial “* Manhattan,” which looms 
up at the corner of Madison Avenue and 
Forty-second Street, one of the busiest sec- 
tions of the city, created a sensation when 
It opened in 1896. Several years later an 
addition was built at the rear extending 
to Forty-third Street. The whole exterior 
has been successfully treated in the Italian 
Renaissance style. The entrance foyer, 
spacious and sumptuous like that of the 
Majestic, is lined and paved with Italian 





of New York dates from the year 1901 ; 
real estate operators believe that it has 
now reached its zenith, and that the 
inevitable decline, at least so far as the 
lesser speculators are concerned, will set 
in before the close of the present year. 
According to municipal building statis- 
tics, the annual hotel construction prior 
to 1g00 had been six structures, at an 
aggregate cost of $2,500,000. The apart- 
ment hotel first appeared as a factor in 
1900, when thirteen were built, at an 
aggregate cost of $2,768,000. In igor 
forty-six were constructed, at a cost of 
$20,421,000. During the last quarter of 
Ig02 there were sixty-six hotels and 
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apartment hotels under construction, at 
an aggregate cost of $38,055,000. ‘The 
year’s total investment was $50,000,000. 
It is curious to note here, however, 
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floors and extending below the surface. 
By way of comparison the average twenty- 
story office building may contain eighteen 
miles of tubing. 

Running ice-water is available in 











every suite, which also contains a 
complete refrigerating box. A carafe 
of distilled water may be placed in 
a compartment of this chest, and 
withdrawn in five minutes with the 
contents cooled or half congealed. 

There are 18,000 electric lights. 
An apartment may be rented for 
$600, or as high as $6000, a year. 
The tenant may keep house and have 
his own servants. If, however, the 
entire staff—so essential usually to 
domestic peace and _ happiness— 
should elect to leave, the manage- 
ment will step into the breach, and 
send up meals by the dumb-waiter 
at shortest notice as long as needed, 
and with the requisite service and 
attendance, 

Housekeeping, moreover, is ren- 
dered doubly a pastime, for the reason 
that in the subterranean regions may 
be found a well-equipped grocery, 
butcher shop, and milk depot. 








The Ansonia. 


that there are fewer hotels in New York 
now in proportion to the population than 
there were in 1860, for since then thirty 
first-class hotels have been razed to the 
ground. 

In entering upon the final and most 
important division of this article I shall 
concern myself exclusively with the largest 
and newest Aédtels de luxe, including two 
apartment hotels, any one of which would 
be unequalled whether on the score of 
magnificence or of mechanical equipment 
in any other city in this country or in 
Europe. 

In the heart of the upper west side, on 
the block bounded by Broadway, Seventy- 
third and Seventy-fourth Streets, stands the 
Ansonia, the largest hotel structure in the 
world. ‘This house, mainly designed by 
the owner, W. E. D. Stokes, was opened to 
the public on February 1st of the present 
year. The following statements may seem 
somewhat startling, but they are facts. 

The Ansonia contains 2500 rooms, with 
340 distinct suites above ground. 

There are nearly two hundred miles 
of piping concealed within its walls and 


Laundry-work may be done within 
your own precincts or in the base- 
ment, where one may rent a private 
drying compartment. Many suites are for 
non-housekeeping. It should be added 
that; when desired, facilities are furnished 
for cooking by electricity. 

The cellar of this mammoth establish- 
ment will eventually contain a swimming 
pool of 22,000 cubic feet capacity, 100 
feet long and 32 feet wide, besides ac- 
commodation for ‘Turkish and Russian 
baths. One-fourth of the cellar is occupied 
by the immense electrical plant, which is 
the latest and most complete example of 
mechanical ingenuity and skill in that field. 

Long Acre Square, or the junction of 
Broadway and Seventh Avenue from 
Forty-second to Forty-seventh Streets, 
has developed into the most important 
amusement centre in New York. The 
handsome edifices of the Victoria, Belasco, 
New York and Criterion Theatres are 
within its confines, while the Metropolitan 
Opera-house and Empire Theatre are 
immediately below on Broadway. 

On the west side of the square, covering 
the block from Forty-fourth to Forth-fifth 
Streets, stands the nearly completed Hotel 
Astor, one of the two or three most magnifi- 
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cent and ornate hotel edifices in the entire 
city. Constructed of limestone and brick, 
in the style of the modern Renaissance, 
only ten stories in height, and extending 
back 162 feet on either side, it forms a solid 
block of rare architectural impressiveness. 
The designers have had three main 
objects in view: namely, 1, safety against 
fire ; 2, comfort of guests ; and 3, efficiency 
of service. As regards the first, the steel 
skeleton or frame of this pile is so strong 
that the supports of each floor can bear 
the weight five times over not only of that 
immediate floor, but all other floors and 
walls above. This framework is filled in 
with brick, stone, and terra cotta. 

Every modern appliance to insure 
safety from fire, including the automatic 
detector service, has been provided ; but 
the supreme stride in the direction of 
safety from fire and smoke is peculiar to 
this house. By a most ingenious device 
all doors are so connected with the main 
office, that the clerk in charge there can, 
on an alarm of fire, instantly close them 
by the mere turn of a lever. It is within 
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But let us glance within the doors of 
this noble hostelry, and note a few of the 
attractive and novel features that will be 
revealed to the public ere the close of 
the year. 

Like those of the Majestic and Man- 
hattan, the entrance lobby is spacious and 
imposing. This leads beyond into the 
beautiful and refreshing ‘“ Orangerie” (a 
felicitous variation in nomenclature from 
the usual “ palm garden ”), not unlike the 
famous court of that name at Versailles. 

To the right will be found the various 
rooms devoted to women, with a special 
entrance on Forty-fifth Street, while on the 
left are the café, restaurant, and billiard- 
room for men. 

The grand lobby is encircled by a 
mezzanine gallery, containing the Chinese 
and East Indian tea-rooms; a Japanese 
corridor leads thence to the Filipino 
gallery, which extends around the 
** Orangerie.” 

The second floor is largely devoted to 
“State” suites in the styles of Louis XV. 
and XVI. 

















Staircase of the Hotel Manhattan. 


reason to state that loss of life from fire 
or its equally deadly concomitant smoke 
1s practically an impossibility in the Hotel 
Astor, 





An important innovation in the arrange- 
ment of this hotel is that the larger public 
rooms are all located on the ninth floor. 
Among these are two large vaulted-roofed 
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banquet-halls and a ballroom, opening 
into one another, with a joint capacity for 
seating 1400 persons. ‘There are also 
twelve private dining-rooms decorated in 
various styles, and to be designated 
variously as the Yacht Rooms, College 
Room, Nimrod Rooms, and so on. During 
the hot term the main restaurant will be 
installed in the large banquet-halls, and 
and after dinner access will be afforded to 
the roof garden, where coffee and cognac 
may be sipped beneath the stars to the 
strains of sweet music. 

The half of what will serve to render this 
one of the world’s 


new record for lavish expenditure towards 
the attainment of perfect service and 
equipment to the smallest detail, as well 
as in the matter of costly artistic furnishings 
and decorations, is the St. Regis, now 
nearing completion at the south-east 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Fifty-fifth 
Street. In February 1903 the owner 
acquired an additional frontage of fifty 
feet on the side, and has already begun 
the erection of an annexe in harmony 
with the French Renaissance style of 
architecture of the main building, which 
is constructed of Indiana limestone. ‘The 

lessee of this abid- 





greatest hotels can- 
not be more than 
hinted at here, but 
the genial German- 
American lessee 
intimates that it 
will be worth while 
to visit the wine 
vault, with its great 
“ Heidelberg ‘Tun” 
and gallery for 
musicians; and 
also the grill room 
in the basement, 
dedicated to the 
noble aboriginal 
redskin of North 
America, and illus- 
trative, in its deco- 
ration, of Indian 
customs and life. 
Another hotel 
which willresemble 
the Astor in archi- 
tectural treatment, 
although less im- 
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ing-place for 
millionaires is said 
to have employed 
connoisseurs as his 
purchasing agents 
abroad for two 
years past. Europe 
has been ransacked 
to secure rare 
tapestries, bronzes, 
and the like, which 
are intended as 
adjuncts in making 
life agreeable to 
the elect who can 
afford to sojourn 
at the St. Regis. 
1 may add _ that 
these costly fur- 
nishings will be 
used quite as much 
in private suites 
and chambers as 
in the public 
rooms. 

This typical Ad¢e/ 
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posing, isnow being 
erected at Broad- 
way and Forty- 
second Street. ‘The Knickerbocker will 
probably be one of the last, but by no 
means the least, of the marvellous hotels 
opened to the public during the record 
year of 1g03. The plans call for all 
the usual features of the Adtel de luxe, 
including a “ Rathskeller” in the base- 
ment and on the second floor a unique 
flower room in place of a palm garden. 
It is said that the decorations in the 
sumptuous public rooms will be especially 
rich and effective. A passage through 
the basement will afford communication 
to the new subway station at this point. 
An hotel which promises to establish a 


Hotel St. 


de luxe, as recently 
Regis. decided, will accept 

transient guests as 
well as tenants by the season ; but let the 
wary traveller bear this in mind. A single 
room with bath may be taken by the year 
for $3000. One scarcely dares to estimate 
how much he would have to pay by the 
day. 

Let the reader lend me his attention 
for afew moments while I descant on some 
of the promised marvels of this house. 
The expense item of the kitchen outfit 
alone is $200,000. The culinary precincts 
in toto may be likened to an immense box 
of vitrified tiles with glass walls. The 
cooking utensils will be of German silver, 
while white marble slabs will serve for all 
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HOTELS AND HOTEL 


counters and tables. ‘The $50,000 re- 
frigerating plant is lined with glass and 
porcelain, and contains shelves of German 
silver. 

It should not .be assumed, however, 
that all this implies mere extravagance. 
Quite the contrary. It means an approach 
towards sanitary perfection that was attain- 
able in no other way. I may speak in 
passing of the silver-plated plumbing plant, 
which involved an outlay of $190,000 ; of 
the specially designed table-ware from the 
potteries of Royal 
Worcester and 
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would ask the reader to make a careful 
study of its architectural lines as shown 
in the illustration. 

American architects and engineers for 
many years have been baffled by the 
problem of how to design a towering 
structure of the requisite strength and 
solidity, and with the maximum rentable 
area on each floor, that shall likewise 
prove a pile sightly to the eye. While 
the designers of the St. Regis are far from 
claiming to have completely solved this 

problem, their 





Minton, which cost iit 
$75,000; and of the | | 

silver service, for 
which was paid an 
equal sum. And 
note this: heat for 
cooking will be 
supplied by coal, 
simply because the 
chef believes that, 
however con- 
venient, less perfect 
results are obtained 
through the agency 
of electricity. 
Hand-work simi- 
larly will be utilised 
in many instances 
where machinery is 
now employed else- 
where. But the 
time-honoured 
broom will find no 
place in this house. 
A hose-pipe, that 
can be introduced 
when needed into 
any room, will con- 
nect with a huge 
suction machine in 
the cellar, and 








achievemert may 
be said to exemplify 
one of the very few 
artistic results in 
the annals of 
sky-scraping con- 
struction. 

On Fifth Avenue, 
directly opposite the 
‘abode for million- 
aires” which we 
have been des- 
cribing, ground has 
recently been 
broken for what 
within a year will 
represent the latest 
example of the 
apartment hotel— 
less pretentious, 
however, than the 
Ansonia. It may 
be observed that the 
architects have 
taken laudable 
pains to insure 
harmony with the 
lines of the 
adjoining Univer- 
sity Club. Conse- 
quently the whole 








presto! you have a 
dustless floor. 

There will be, of course, handsome 
dining-saloons, drawing-rooms, and cafés. 
The third and fourth floors will be de- 
voted to the so-called “royal suites,” one 
of which is to be graced with the Alma 
Tadema furnishings from the Marquand 
collection, 

If the fault of extravagance should 
be ascribed by some to the St. Regis 
management, at least this much may be 
said—there is some method in_ their 
madness, Before dismissing this hotel I 





Hotel Belmont, now being erected. 


frontage will pre- 
sent an effect un- 
fortunately some- 
what rare on the Avenue. 

Those who desire privacy, so far as it 
can be realised in an hotel, will find 
much to delight them in this admirable 
house as yet unnamed. One floor, for 
instance, is devoted to a series of private 
dining-rooms, each with its own service. 
Each suite has a private pantry with 
direct connection to the kitchen. In the 
basement guests may enjoy the luxury 
of a Turkish bath. Finally, the maids 
of this house are provided with their own 
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State Reception-room, Waldorf Astoria. 


reception-, bath-, and toilet-rooms, which 
may prove, so far as this hotel is con- 
cerned, a satisfactory solution of the 
servant problem. 

For many months past excavations of 
immense depth, necessitating blasting 
from the solid rock substratum of Murray 
Hill, have been progressing daily at the 
corner of Park Avenue, Forty-first and 
Forty-second Streets, opposite the Grand 
Central depot. In the early part of 1904 
a sky-scraping structure of twenty-two 
stories above ground and five more below 
the surface, to be known as the Hotel 
Belmont, will occupy this plot, completely 
overshadowing the adjacent Manhattan, 
Murray Hill and Grand Union hotels, as 
well as the great railroad terminus. The 
altitude of this huge edifice will be no 
less than 292 feet. A novel feature of 
this house is that all bedrooms will be 
entered through small private corridors, 
with a bathroom and a clothes-closet at 
either end. ‘This is an innovation, in 
truth, that seems eminently deserving of 
imitation. 

The tale of New York’s newest hotels 
would be manifestly incomplete without 


some reference, however brief, to the 
Martha Washington. ‘The unique quality 
of this house lies in the fact that it is 
devoted exclusively to the fair sex. Mere 
man, indeed, may enter its handsome 
portals, dine in the general restaurant, 
and even ascend to the second floor ; but 
let him pause ere he dare mount to 
the fourteen floors above, for those 
regions are sacred to the swish of petti- 
coats. The Woman’s, Hotel Company 
opened the first of their establishments 
of this kind on March tst of this year. 
The late A. 'T. Stewart, shortly before his 
death in 1876, started the erection of an 
hotel on similar lines, but the original 
design for various reasons was never 
realised. Nearly five hundred guests can 
be accommodated in the Martha Washing- 
ton, at prices varying from $3 to $8 per 
week, and for suites of two rooms and 
a bath from $13 to $17 per week. Meals 
are furnished on the American plan at 
$5.50 or $6 per week, or @ fa carte. 
Unquestionably this hotel will prove 
equally a successful business enterprise 
and a boon to hundreds of self-supporting 
women, 









































| THREE SWINDLES. 
IIL—MAJOR AND MRS. MAJORIBANKS. 
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BY SIR F. C. BURNAND. 


| ‘HE scene is Bond Street; time 

the early part of June, 1848, 

there or thereabouts; the hour 
just a little previous to luncheon, when 
the “bucks” of the period would lounge 
down Bond Street on their way to Club- 
land in St. James’s Street. It was just 
the one opportunity these gorgeously 
attired “ old boys,” the last of the dandies, 
gave themselves for pedestrian exercise. 
After this, either they mounted their cobs 
for a dawdling ride in “ The Row,” about 
four o’clock, lounging in their saddles as 
they listened to the band of the Life 
Guards playing in Kensington Gardens, 
as may be seen inimitably portrayed by 
“Dicky Doyle” in Punch, or they lolled 
over the front part of their “cabs,” as 
with 

a neat little tiger swinging behind 


they drove to the corner of “The Row,” 
pulled up near the Achilles statue, and 
chatted with the monde, ogled the fair 
pedestrians, or, resigning the reins to the 
“boys” in top-boots—sharp infants like 
the precocious ‘Young Bailey ”—de- 
scended to earth and chatted with the 
uncommonly smart ladies of the demi- 
monde, who there held their court, as was, 
in those days, their “custom always of an 
afternoon.” With this later part of the 
fashionable day at this period, our story 
has nothing to do—its action is limited 
to one hour between high noon and the 
hour of lunch. 

The two old “bucks” of the day, Sir 
George Wombwell and his inseparable 
companion Lord Adolphus FitzClarence, 
popularly known as “ Dolly,” arm-in-arm, 
strolled down Bond Street. I give these 
names as identifying the epoch, and they 
are the only real names, or personages, I 
shall use. Going in the direction of 
Piccadilly, they have not yet reached 
Long’s Hotel. 

A spick-and-span barouche has driven 
up, and from it has alighted a handsome 
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lady attired in the very height of fashion ; 
and with her, quite accidentally, Sir 
George comes in contact. Both Sir George 
and Dolly, unlinking arms, raise their 
hats and apologise, when, apparently, 
recognition follows. 

The gentlemen, smiling and ogling, have 
many inquiries to make as to the lady’s 
health, also as to certain events on a 
previous evening. And _ so, bowing, 
laughing and chatting, they pause in 
front of Purbrights’, the well-known 
jewellers’, just as a tall, handsome, 
military-looking man encounters them. 

His coming is evidently unexpected, 
except by the lady, who forthwith intro- 
duces her husband to the two distinguished 
men-about-town ; and blocking this narrow 
bit of Bond Street, the party of four stand 
pleasantly conversing while the smart equi- 
page is drawn up close to the kerb. 

Messrs. Purbrights’ managing partner 
at the glass door of the shop observes the 
party, admires the lady, and is much 
interested in the conversation, or rather 
in the conversational pantomime—for 
he cannot catch a single word—of this 
quartette. Evidently the lady and gentle- 
man are on the best of terms with the 
two aristocrats, who are the very ideal 
representative men, as swells or “ beaux ” 
of their day. 

As in a bygone day, ‘ approbation from 
Sir Hubert Stanley was praise indeed,” 
so to be on terms the most familiar, to 
be as it were “on the nod and hand- 
shake” with Dolly FitzClarence and 
Georgey Wombwell, would be considered, 
at the date of this story, as good a 
guarantee for the highest respectability in 
the world of fashion as any tradesman 
dealing with the aut monde could possibly 
desire. 

So Mr. Purbright watched them with 
interest, and wished that the lady would 
give some hint as to its being her birthday, 
in order that her two, or three, admirers 
might take the opportunity afforded them 
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by the proximity of their treasure-house 
of jewels. 

In a few seconds the conversation 
came to an end. The two gentlemen 
bowed in their courtliest style to the lady, 
and the tall military-looking man took off 
his hat to them. Dolly and Sir George 
continued their way, and their handsome 
friend and her companion, evidently 
brother or husband, turned to enter the 
shop of Messrs. Purbright & Son, jewellers. 

“One moment, my dear,” exclaimed 
her companion, within hearing of Messrs. 
Purbrights’ manager, “‘I must go and 
say a few words to the Duchess. I will 
be back directly.” And so saying he 
descended the steps, and the lady entered 
the shop alone, the door being opened 
wide for her by the manager of Purbrights’ 
on one side and by his assistant on the 
other, both bowing obsequiously. 

Nor was her entrance lost on an 
assistant at the counter. He was young, 
he was light-hearted, and perhaps a trifle 
light-headed. Accustomed though he 
was to the brilliancy of the diamonds, yet 
he was not proof against the glance of a 
pair of lustrous eyes ; of eyes that looked 
him through and through, that pierced his 
flannel waistcoat and penetrated to his 
beating heart. 

Mr. Anderson, the principal assistant 
among the juniors in the business, was 
fascinated. 

-“ Would Mr. Anderson attend to the 
lady?” inquired Mr. Purbright. And his 
employer’s question was, of course, as a 
command. 

Mr. Anderson was “ready, aye, ready.” 

Mr. Purbright accommodated _ the 
charming customer with a seat, and, 
bending over her, asked, in his most 
insinuating tones, how he could serve 
her, what he could show her, and so 
forth. 

Ihe lady paused. ‘“ Well,” she said, 
“T am commissioned to choose a birth- 
day present for a friend, and at the same 
time I want to see a few little things for 
myself.” 

Nothing easier. What should the 
present be? Rings, bracelets, a parure ? 

“TI cannot quite decide,” she answered, 
“without my husband. He will be here 
directly. In the meantime, if you will let 
me see some rings and bracelets rf 

By all means. 

“Mr. Anderson, show the Delacour 
diamonds,” commanded the chief, 





* Certainly, sir,” said Mr. Anderson, 

So, after placing a tray lined with deep 
blue so as to show up the brilliancy of 
the sparklers, and then a tray of white 
satin to give another effect, Mr. Anderson 
commenced his eulogium on the various 
articles comprised in the set, and the lady, 
taking off her glove, removed all her rings 
save the wedding ring, and requested 
him to try on her fingers some of the 
most beautiful and the most expensive. 

She admired the rings; he admired 
the fingers. ‘‘ Lovely!” she murmured. 
“Lovely!” thought Mr. Anderson, but 
he only allowed his eyes to mention it. 

Some other customers came and went, 
chatted, gave orders, completed purchases 
and departed. 

The beautiful lady had made a fair 
selection, amounting to about fifteen 
hundred pounds. And still Mr. Anderson 
was tempting her with value up to three 
thousand. 

A lovely bracelet. 

“The very thing I should like to give 
her,” sighed the lady. “I do wish my 
husband were here. You see,” she ex- 
plained, “unless I have Major Majori- 
banks’ authority ”—here she produced a 
card and address—“ for my purchase, I 
cannot exceed three thousand pounds.” 

Mr. Purbright, alert, caught sight of 
the card. 

“Perhaps you could send them for 
me?” inquired the fascinating purchaser, 
most sweetly. 

“May I be permitted?” asked the 
manager, with the utmost politeness. 

Then he read the card: “ Major L. 
Majoribanks,” with the address in full, 
‘Sussex Square, Hyde Park.” 

“Oh, certainly,” replied Mr. Purbright. 
“We can send them at any time you 
wish, madam. Mr. Anderson, will you 
make out a list of the parcel?” 

Now this was an artful move on the 
part of the astute manager, as it allowed 
him to withdraw into his private room, 
where he immediately opened the Blue 
Book in order to verify the address. 

No doubt about it; it was genuine. He 
referred to his ledgers. They had not 
had any previous dealings with Major 
Majoribanks or his wife. This was going 
to lead to business. Mr. Purbright re- 
turned to the shop, beaming and ready to 
oblige to his very utmost. 

“T am sorry to take up your time,” 
said the lady, rising, “but my husband 
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ought to have been here long ago. 
Perhaps if I call again——” 

But Mr. Anderson had all the jewel- 
cases open and ready for her to take 
away if she chose. 

“No, I will call again,” she was saying 
reluctantly, when the door opened and 
Major Majoribanks appeared. He was 
profuse in apologies. 

“The Duchess insisted on detaining 
me ” 

He began an explanation, when his 
wife, evidently piqued, and much to the 
amusement of Mr. Purbright, who with 
the enamoured Anderson was closely 
watching the scene, interposed with some 
asperity, saying, “My dear, 7 know. 
When the Duchess once gets hold of 
you, you forget all about your wife.” 

Then, as if suddenly aware of there 
being ‘‘strangers present,” she went on 
abruptly, “ However, now you ave here, 
please decide as to what I am to take 
and how much you are going to allow 
me to spend.” 

The Major was buoyant. He would 
appease his wife at all costs. Money was 
no object where domestic peace was to 
be purchased. 

“My dear,” he asked, “‘ what have you 
chosen ?” 

Then she showed him the collection 
on the counter, and Mr. Anderson ex- 
patiated on the varied beauty of all the 
purchases in esse and in fosse. 

“Now,” cried the Major merrily, after 
he had insisted on his wife’s trying on 
a magnificent pavure, and after he had 
himself placed numerous rings on_ her 
fingers, “what’s the total? How much 
for the lot,” he asked jocosely, ‘‘as she 
stands ?” 

Mr. Anderson blushed : it really seemed 
dealing with the lady as if she were a 
slave for sale. But, overcoming his feel- 
ings, he made up the account, while Mr. 
Purbright smiled complacently. 

At that moment a footman in livery and 
wearing a cockaded hat entered the shop. 

“Mr. Purbright ?” he inquired. 

“ Yes,” said that gentleman. 

“ His Grace wants you to come round 
at once if you are disengaged,” answered 
the flunkey, presenting a letter. 

Mr. Purbright read it. “Certainly,” 
he said to the messenger. “ Please say 
I will come round to Belgrave Square at 
once.” 

The footman nodded and disappeared. 
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Mr. Purbright, evidently pleased at this 
summons being delivered before his new 
customers, asked them to excuse him, 
and putting a small leather case of speci- 
mens in his pocket, he bowed politely, 
commended the Major and his lady to 
the care of Mr. Anderson, and bidding 
the latter summon the junior assistant, 
Mr. Jenkins, he departed. 

Mr. Jenkins appeared. He was a 

dapper little man, quick and decided in 
manner. ‘‘We expect Mr. Purbright 
junior here, madam, in a few minutes,” 
he explained ; then, seeing Mr. Anderson, 
he added, “Oh, I beg pardon: I did 
not perceive you were being attended 
to.” 
**T think,” said Mr. Anderson, address- 
ing the Major, but with his eyes furtively 
fixed on the Major’s wife—‘‘I think this 
assortment will be in every way satis- 
factory. Whether partly as a gift or for 
your own use there will not be a finer 
show—in London—at the price.” 

“The price?” inquired the Major, 
“c is ? ” 

“Four thousand pounds,” quoth Mr. 
Anderson. 

“Good,” said the Major. “ Discount 
for ready money, of course, eh?” 

“Well--in the absence of our prin- 
cipal ” began Mr. Anderson. 

“ Three thousand eight hundred,” said 
the Major peremptorily. ‘‘ Here are the 
notes. If no discount, then the bargain’s 
off and you lose your custonrers.” 

Mr. Jenkins surreptitiously winked at 
Mr. Anderson from behind the opposite 
counter. 

Mrs. Majoribanks smiled sweetly, and 
hoped that Mr. Anderson would not 
deprive her of the pleasure of possessing 
these jewels. Mr. Anderson. yielded : 
five per cent. discount for ready money 
down; while Mr. Jenkins winked to 
himself. In such a transaction, money 
“on the nail” was something like a good 
morning’s work. Mr. Anderson saw that 
there was still a profit for himself privately 
as the salesman and agent in this trans- 
action. No waiting—here was the coin. 

So the money was paid down, and 
while Mr. Anderson was entering the 
numbers of the notes and making the 
record in the books Mr. Jenkins tied 
and sealed the parcel, which he handed 
to the Major. 

“Here is the receipt, sir!” said Mr, 
Anderson, advancing. 
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“*Lovely!’ she murmured. ‘Lovely!’ thought Mr. Anderson.” 
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“Oh, good!” The Major was forgetting 
this. Both of them, having completed 
the purchase, seemed in a hurry to be 
off. 

Mr. Jenkins summoned the porter. 

“You have a carriage here, sir, have 
you not ?” he asked. 

But before the Major or his wife could 
answer the question, the porter at the 
door was brusquely pushed aside, and a 
burly-looking man in dark frock-coat and 
official cap entered, followed by a con- 
stable in uniform, who remained with 
his back to the glass door, forbidding all 
egress, 

The elegant lady sank into a chair. 

The Major frowned. ‘ Let me pass,” 
he exclaimed indignantly. 

“None o’ that game,” said the burly 
man. “Jim, keep the door.” 

Mr. Anderson and Mr. Jenkins were 
thunderstruck. The lady said nota word. 
She had collapsed. The burly man un- 
buttoned his overcoat, showing the uniform 
of an inspector of police. ‘hen he pre- 
sented his card to Mr. Anderson. 

“T’m Inspector Fielding, Detective 
Force. We’ve been watching this pair 
for some time past.—Jim, the bracelets.” 

This last was to the constable at the 
door, who in another second had hand- 
cuffed the Major. 

Anderson and Jenkins were speechless. 
It was an awful drama. Somehow they 
both felt guilty : specially Anderson, who 
still regarded the fainting lady, beautiful 
in her misery, with deepest pity, which is, 
as we all know, akin to deepest love. 

“Now,” said Inspector Fielding, 
“what’s he been purchasing—eh? Oh, 
got it, has he? Jim, take it.” 

The policeman snatched the parcel 
from the Major, and at the same instant 
another policeman entered, and tucking 
his arm in the Major’s, literally walked 
him out of the shop; and, as the com- 
missionaire held the door open, Messrs. 
Anderson and Jenkins saw the captor 
with the prisoner enter a four-wheeled cab 
which the police had evidently chartered 
for the purpose. 

The beautiful lady made a rush for 
the open door. 

“No, you don’t, my dear,” said Inspector 
Fielding, as he stopped her. “ Go quietly 
with the constable, and we won’t put on 
the darbies.” 

Seeing the inutility of resistance, the 
self-styled Mrs. Majoribanks allowed her 


arm to be taken by the policeman, who 
detained her till further orders. 

“Now,” said Mr. Inspector, addressing 
the two assistants, “‘come down to Bow 
Street with me, and bring the notes as 
evidence.” 

“The notes ?” exclaimed Mr. Anderson. 

“Certainly, the notes,” repeated the 
inspector severely, “ Zhey're forged— 
every one of them. Let’s see. Here, 
Jim,” he continued, “just hold this while 
I examine the notes,” and he handed the 
jewel-cases to the policeman, “and take 
her on to Bow Street before the magistrate 
leaves. I'll follow in half a jiffy with 
Stevens and the Major.” 

“Now then, come along,” growled the 
policeman in charge of the beautiful 
Mrs. Majoribanks, as he urged her 
through the door, previous to putting 
her into the second cab. And so, with 
her and the jewel-cases as evidence in safe 
custody, he drove off, giving the order 
“To Bow Street.” 

By this time Mr. Anderson, having 
somewhat recovered from the shock, had 
produced the notes for the officer’s in- 
spection. 

Inspector Fielding was _ delighted. 
“’They’re wonderful specimens,” he said ; 
“the finest flimsies I’ve seen for some 
time. Lucky you hadn’t given any of 
em in change. Now look here, there’s 
no time to be lost. I'll drive on with the 
Major —he’s no more a major than you 
are, he’s known as Nat the Nobbler—and 
you follow on to Bow Street, present my 
card, and we'll have this precious pair in 
quod before another hour’s out.” 

So saying, and before either Mr. 
Anderson or Mr. Jenkins had quite 
realised the situation, bluff Inspector 
Fielding had quitted the shop, and, 
accompanied by the second constable, 
Stevens, who had a firm grip on the 
Major, had driven off with their prisoner. 

“T must go to Bow Street,” said Mr. 
Anderson, getting his hat and gloves. 
“You'll stop and explain it all.” 

“ Right,” replied Mr. Jenkins, as the 
senior assistant hurried off. 

There was a block in Bond Street, so 
he made a short cut which would take 
him to Bow Street about as quickly as a 
cab would have done. Scarcely had he 
left when Mr. Purbright reappeared. 

He was pale, hot, greatly agitated. 

“What’s the matter, sir?” asked Mr, 
Jenkins, 
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“There’s something wrong somewhere !” 
exclaimed Mr. Purbright. “ ‘Ihe Duke 
hadn’t sent any message. In fact, he is 
not in town—hasn’t been for some time— 
and isn’t expected here for a week.” 
And so saying, he replaced the case of 
specimens in the drawer from which he 
had taken it. ‘‘Can’t make it out,” he 
muttered to himself. 

Then he inquired for Mr. Anderson, 
whereupon Mr. Jenkins explained the 
assistant’s absence, and recounted all that 
had happened while Mr. Purbright had 
been searching for the missing Duke. 

* And,” concluded Mr. Jenkins, “‘it 
was a lucky thing the inspector came 
in just when he did, as in another minute 
they’d have been off with four thousand 
pounds’ worth of jewels.” 

“Oh, that was lucky!” observed Mr. 
Purbright, with much feeling of gratitude 
to Providence. “Then the police have 
taken the notes as evidence ?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Mr. Jenkins 
smilingly, “‘and the jewels.” 

“The jewels!” cried Mr. Purbright. 

“Ves, sir,” explained Mr. Jenkins, 
beginning to feel a little uncomfortable ; 
“they took them also as evidence.” 

“You don’t mean to say ” shrieked 
Mr. Purbright, and then staggered back 
against the counter, where he would have 
fallen but for the timely support of a 
chair placed for him by his assistant. 

“The jewels are gone!” he gasped. 
Then in a fit of ungovernable fury he 
jumped up and rushed at the junior 
assistant, who dodged behind the counter, 
while at the instant the door opened 
suddenly, and Mr. Purbright came into 
violent collision with his senior assistant, 
Mr. Anderson. 

“Where are the jewels ?” shouted Mr. 
Purbright, frantically shaking the un- 
fortunate assistant. 

“[—don’t—know,” stammered Mr. 
Anderson, ‘“ ‘They’ve gone.” 

“And the thieves? the swindlers?” 
cried Mr. Purbright. 

“Gone—all gone—and the police too ! ” 
faltered Anderson, sinking helplessly in a 
chair. 

Then in the privacy of the office 











Anderson told how he had presented 
Inspector Fielding’s card at Bow Street, 
and how the vea/ Inspector Fielding had 
come forward, and was quite a different 
person altogether from the sham one. 
Diamonds, jewels, inspector, Major and 
his lovely wife, with the police as well, 
had all vanished, and, “ like the baseless 
fabric of a dream, left not a wrack behind.” 
+ * * * + 


Mr. Purbright thought it over calmly. 
Then he remembered how his trust in 
the two new customers had been based 
on his having witnessed their familiarity 
with two such distinguished men-about- 
town as Sir George Wombwell and Lord 
Adolphus FitzClarence. 

Mr. Purbright hurried down to their 
club in St. James’s Street, and begged 
the favour of an interview with these two 
veterans. 

“Oh yes, certainly ;” they recalled the 
circumstance. ‘‘ Doosid fine woman. 
Demm’d handsome. Seen her before 
somewhere. Couldn't recollect quite. 
Might have been at the opera. Might 
have been theatre, party, or Vauxhall. 
Pon life couldn’t quite say. Eh, what ? 
personal friend ? Not mine, eh, George ?” 
** Not mine, eh, Dolly?” “Oh dear no! 
Handsome woman, Mr. Purbright, you 
know—rather larky, eh >—don’t remember 
husband—haven’t an idea who they are. 
Oh, call themselves Majoribanks, do they, 
begad!—Not bad.—Don’t trust ‘those 
‘banks,’ eh? eh? And she was wearing 
rings and bracelets all tried on by your 
own man ?— Ha! ha! ha!—Doosid absurd 
—I mean infernally annoying. Sorry 
can’t help you, Mr. Purbright.— Good-day, 
good-day.” 


* * * * * 


” 


It was a first-rate story for George and 
Dolly for many a day. 

That Mr. Purbright never recovered 
the jewels is a certainty. ‘That the gang 
was subsequently broken up is a fact. 
And that this story among others was in 
the police reports of that day is highly 
probable. And so ends the Third 
Swindle. At present I have not another 
ready. 
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BY WILLIAM SHARP. 


7 HEN the late Grant Allen was 
asked once “to say something 
about Paris,” he answered that 

he would be very glad to supply that 
particular “omelette aux fines herbes” 
if he might be allowed to add a grain or 
two of salt to the familiar pZa¢ as turned 
out by nine hundred preceding chefs, and 
a flavouring of newly gathered herbs in 
the manner adopted by the ninety-nine 
past-masters of the most soothing of the 
arts. ‘Thus only could he come forward 
as the thousandth of those who have had 
something to say about Paris. 

I feel something of the same embarrass- 
ment before the task of the Literary 
Geography of the English Lakes. This 
particular omelette has been so often 
laid before the apparently inexhaustible 
appetite of an increasing public. It (the 
literary omelette, not the public) has 
known every vicissitude, from the local 
leatherette to the stodgier fare of the 
older guide-book, from the consistent 
Baedeker or Baddeley (excellent both, as 
solids to go upon) to the too highly 
sweetened fome-souffiée of Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, from the ponderous trifle (if the 
collocation be permitted) of ‘Thomas 
Gray, when in October 1769 the dapper 
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little poet of Cambridge—with his “‘parrot- 
shaped neb” like a headland on the coast 
of his pale face, and his dark eyes shining 
under his neat bob-wig—walked daintily, 
in brass-buttoned knee-breeches and 
glistening shoe-buckles, “by Derwent 
Water and Wynander Mere,” to the more 
delicate Parisian article by Paul Bourget, 
who discovered much of interest in our 
English lakes, from ‘“l’Ange du Silence ” 
to a doppelganger, or, more explicitly, a 
waiter-double, of Lord Beaconsfield—or 
(finally, and to take breath) to the con- 
gested surfeit of that lakeland chef, Canon 
Rawnsley. 

Even before the recent crop of Descrip- 
tions and Associations there was more 
than enough Lakeland literature, of a 
descriptive and gossipy kind, to suit the 
not too exigent reader on a pilgrimage or 
sojourn along the lake-shores and among 
the dales betwixt Skiddaw by desolate 
Wastwater to Black Coomb, or between 
Hawes Water and distant Ennerdale or 
solitary Lowes or sea-swept St. Bee’s, or 
between Shap Fell and Helvellyn, and 
thence to that pleasant Cockermouth where 
“the poet-king of Lakeland” was born. 
The journals, notes, or literary reminis- 
cences of Thomas Gray, of De Quincey 
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and Lockhart, of Dorothy Wordsworth and 
Mrs. Lynn Linton, with Professor Knight’s 
delightful little volume where poetry and 
topography are so happily wedded, are 


an ample supplement to the volume of 


Wordsworth that one will probably have 
with one and the volumes of Southey and 
Coleridge that one will still more probably 
forget. ‘here may be advantages in this 
obliviousness: as in the instance of a 
pilgrim whom I met on the tramp from 
Ambleside by Thirlmere to Derwentwater, 
who informed me that he had never heard 
of Coleridge since he left school, that he 
had never heard of Southey at all, and 
that he knew Wordsworth only by repute 
and a few familiar quotations—exemplify- 
ing his familiarity with these by quoting 
Byron’s hackneyed— 
Roll on, thou dark and deep blue ocean, roll ! 


but adding that, now, he had read Words- 
worth (in heavy instalments), De Quincey 
o’ nights, all Coleridge’s poetry, and a 
terrible amount o’ Southey. At home, 
he would have known none of these 
delights. ‘True, he had absorbed with a 
dogged persistency rather than with that 
slow affection poetry demands ; the up- 
shot being that he decided Wordsworth 
had never “hit the nail on the head,” so 
far as descriptive poetry was concerned, 
as Southey had done in ‘“ Lodore.” 
He little knew, worthy man, that 
many another pilgrim has wilfully 
avoided the Lodore waterfall, having 
suffered overmuch from the Southeyan 
cataract set agoing in sympathy with 
that much overrated “aqueous dis- 
charge,” as an eighteenth - century 
topographer has it. ‘ Lodore” he 
ranked the highest achievement of the 
Lake School, and next to it ‘The 
Ancient Mariner,” which, in a quaint 
directness of association, he “presumed 
was suggested by some old seaman 
at Barrow, down yonder below Furness 
Abbey.” He had further imbibed, he 
admitted, much interesting if useless 
information from De Quincey. Of 
Wordsworth the utmost he could 
come to was, ‘‘ He’s a fine poet to 
break up into little bits. The drs, 
and the smaller the better, are often 
as fine as you’d expect.” I wished 
my friend could have met Professor 
Knight or Professor Shairp or Canon 


This and the series of portraits appearing here are from paintin 


Rawnsley! And having mentioned them, 
I am led on to the following: a friend, 
resident in the region, told me _ that 
once when he spoke to a_ respectable 
elderly inhabitant, with mention of these 
and other enthusiasts for and authorities 
upon Wordsworth (whom the worthy 
Westmorelander “ couldn’t abide”), the 
response was as conclusive as it was 
concise—“ Aye, aye, they’re just havering 
bodies too.” 

To attempt a detailed topographical 
tour of the Lakes here would be a much 
more impracticable feat than that in 
some measure accomplished in the two 
preceding articles in this series on the 
Literary Geography of the Lake of Geneva. 
An enthusiast once set out to make a 
chart of the sea-lochs of the Hebrides; 
when he heard that in Benbecula and 
South Uist alone there are over two 
thousand lochs, fjords, and inlets, he 
wisely desisted. It would be almost as 
foolish to attempt in a couple of magazine- 
articles a topographical summary of a 





Thomas de Quincey.* 


region of whose mountains and hills and 
many waters there is hardly a swallow- 
flight’s length that is not familiar, hardly 
a mile that has not some literary 
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association, personal or enshrined in verse. 
The great names of Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge and De Quincey alone are associ- 
ated with almost every by-way and locality, 
from Storr’s Hall by Windermere to Greta 
Hall by Keswick, or from Morecambe 
Sands in the south to Cockermouth in 
the north. Indeed, one cannot even 
hope to enumerate all the personal 
associations. Think of the names of 
those who have sojourned in or visited 
the Lakes, apart from Wordsworth and 
Coleridge and De Quincey, apart from 
Southey and Christopher North, apart 
even from Ruskin and ‘Tennyson, to 
mention only the foremost of those who 
have dwelt for brief periods o: for long 
years by Grasmere or Derwentwater, by 
Coniston or Windermere; of all who 
have visited Lakeland since Gray and 
Joseph Addison and Dr. Johnson, since 
Keats and Shelley, since Thomas Camp- 
bell and Sir Walter Scott, since Landor 
and Matthew Arnold and Arthur Hugh 
Clough, since A. W. Faber and Arthur 
Hallam; Hartley Coleridge and Charles 
Lamb and Hazlitt, since Emerson and 
Carlyle, since Charlotte Bronte and 
Harriet Martineau and Sara Coleridge 
to Mrs. Hemans and Mrs. Humphry 
Ward (the collocation being euphoni- 
ous, not critical!) and to the most 
living poets, Mr. 
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William Watson,—or, for a moment 
to leave literature, since Romney lived 
and painted and slowly won fame in 
the little capital of the Westmoreland 
dales ; or Hogarth wandered along 
the Ambleside road by Low Wood 
(long, and to some extent still, the 
Honeymoon-Hall of the newly-wed) 
and ‘Troutbeck, from that uncle’s 
house in Ecclerigg which the visitor 
may still see ; or Turner painted the 
sunset light on mountain-slope or 
glowing fell or flooding the wet sea- 
sands. Even if one were to give some 
chronicle of all these, other names 
would recur: as winsome Mrs. Gaskell, 
who, at the house called Briary Close, 


on the Windermere shore - road to 
Troutbeck, first met the famous 
woman whose biography she was 


one day to write, though the grave 

Charlotte Bronté of that occasion 

was a very different woman from the 

shy “Currer Bell,’ who, more than 
twenty years earlier, had looked to 

Greta Hall as a literary Mecca set ‘in 
Lakeland, and to Robert Southey as its 
Prophet ; as Felicia Hemans, so beautiful, 
so unhappy, once so admired and now 
so all but wholly forgot . who lived 
awhile not far from Briary Close and her 
loved Stock Ghyll Force, hard by where the 
good Father Faber dwelt, neighboured by 
Charles Lloyd, the loved friend of Charles 
Lamb, and within a brief walk of Elleray, 
where Christopher North abode in all his 
glory, and had many a famous man to 
guest, from Sir Walter Scott to the chief 
wrestlers of the dales—for “the great 
Kit” loved feats of prowess almost as 
well as he loved the derring-do of the 
imagination ; as Gerald Massey, who pre- 
ceded Ruskin at Brantwood on Coniston, 
and dreamed so many dreams of worth, 
and of the things of worth of the 
imagination achieved so little for all his 
passionate effort; as Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, who to a lonely house in the 
Vale of St. John brought with him too 
many shadows of sorrow and despair 
and weariness for the quietude of the 
solitary dales to solace or the peace of 
the hills to undo. 

There are a hundred ways of viewing 
the Lakes. In a word, it is a matter of 
temperament, of training, and of mood, as 
well as of opportunity and means. Look- 
ing down on Windermere from the terrace 
at Elleray, De Quincey spoke of the view 
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as such as One might expect “ on Athos 
seen from Samothrace” : Emerson, on the 
other hand, thought the view inferior to 
some of the backwaters of Massachusetts. 
But then is that not ever the way? . Did 
not Coleridge consider Wordsworth the 
greatest English writer since Shakespeare 
and Milton, while Emerson again regarded 
him as a man harshly limited in thought, 
“with a narrow and very English mind, 
with opinions of his own but of no value, 
one who paid for his rare elevation by 
general tameness and conformity ” ? * 

In opinions as to beauty in nature, as 


¥ 


Sa ele: 
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time caring for rizzored haddocks with 
whiskey-toddy. ‘The sane way, however, 
is with John Wilson rather than with 
Thomas Carlyle: to be “fond of all 
stimulating things, from tragic poetry down 
to whiskey punch.” 

If one could paint as swiftly as one 
can write—or had the art to evoke with 
words what the painter can depict in form 
and colour—what scenes one could recall ! 
No, Reader, I am not thus stealthily about 
to spring on you a variation on the well- 
worn themes of Wordsworth at Rydal 
Mount or at Dove Cottage, of Coleridge 
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Windermere from near “ Elleray.” 


to beauty in women, or as to beauty in 
literature, there is not only persistent 
divergence ; there always have been and 
probably always will be minds which can 
halt between two opinions, and so inflame 
the ire of the positive, who can no more 
understand seemingly contrarious views 
than Carlyle could understand Christopher 
North’s loving poetry and at the same 


talking for three hours on end, or Southey 
in a waking trance at Greta Hall, of De 
Quincey’s “overpowering ” first meeting 
with Wordsworth, or even of Ruskin 
pacing the avenue at Brantwood, and 
looking at the sunbloom on The Old 
Man, and dreaming of sunsets on Mont 
Blanc or Chamouni, on Pilatus or the 
Matterhorn. I had in mind, rather, some 


* In a recent essay on Wordsworth as the Poet of Philosophy I read that ‘‘ Emerson, to his 


discredit, stands alone in his disparagement of 


Wordsworth’ No great English writer has 


thought Wordsworth ‘narrow.’” But, to take one of several notable instances, what of Carlyle ? 
He visited Wordsworth a year later than Emerson did, and wrote as follows to his brother, Dr. john 
Carlyle: “ One finds sincerity in his speech, but for prolixity, thinness, endless dilution, it excels 
all the other speech I had heard from mortal. I 
genuine man,”—and so forth dyspeptically. 


A genuine man... but also essentially a small 
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of those less often recorded, perhaps parrot swung to and fro in violent ex- 


commonly ignored scenes which, in the 
mirror of memory, must at times be 
reflected—in the floating thought of 
those, at least, to whom all details of 
the lives of “the sons and daughters of 
Lakeland,” ‘‘servants of Minerva and 
Apollo,” are matters of old knowledge 
and cherished interest. ‘There is that 
episode of Wordsworth walking at sun- 
down on the solitary sea-sands—that vast 
tidal shore of Morecambe, of which was 
written “the sea saw it, and fled” !—and 
suddenly descrying a man running towards 
him along the deserted waste, and shout- 
ing as he ran, 
‘*Robespierre’s 
dead!” Or, to 
turn from that 
significant back- 
ground and _ that 


strange and 
momentous cry 
there in that 


desolate solitude, 
out of the passion- 
ate world that 
seemed so far 
removed, to the 
domain of the 
genre-painter— 
one might recall 
a story of ‘Thomas 
Campbell at 
Keswick, or one 
of ‘the several 
delightfully incon- 
gruous tales told 
in connection 
with Coleridge. 
Campbell had 
a friend who 
lamented greatly because a valuable parrot 
remained speechless, though when pur- 
chased a year back at Barrow or Liverpool 
it had been reported (as though the seller 
were a reviewer and the bird a popular 
novelist) of a fluent and copious vocabulary. 
One day a foreign sailor called at the door 
for alms, and was shown into the room 
where Campbell and his friend sat. 
The man spoke in Spanish, and he had 
hardly uttered a few words before the 





8. T. Coleridge. 


citement, then broke out into a torrent of 
Spanish exclamations. When the seaman 
turned and spoke to the bird, it burst 
suddenly into screams of joy, and then 
abruptly fell dead.* Or there is the 
delightful episode narrated in Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s Journal (June roth, 1802) : 
‘Coleridge came in with a sackful of 
books, etc., and a branch of mountain 
ash. He had been attacked by a cow.” 
One can imagine heavy, stout, loosely built 
Coleridge, with the wildered look on his 
face and a dim haze in the large grey 
eyes (an aspect so familiar to many who 
knew him), walk- 
ing down Grise- 


dale laden with 
his netted bag 
of books, and 


perhaps one open 
in his spare hand, 
and carrying at 
the same time the 
fruited rowan 
branch intended 
for his dear friend 
Dorothy Words- 
worth—or, more 
probably, plucked 
for self - defence 
against that com- 
bative cow which 
had imperilled 
the way. Or, 
again, in another 
kind, how pleasant 
to recreate for 
oneself that scene 
by old Brathay 
Bridge over the 
swift hill - water, 
on the Windermere skirt of Ambleside, 
where Charles Lamb was wont to sit 
or lean with his friend Charles Lloyd 
(a man little known, even in his prime, 


though the translator of an excellent 
version of Alfieri and an accomplished 


student—but beloved of “ Elia,” who 
indeed in his affections ranked him 
next to Coleridge); and where on other 
occasions De Quincey would be the com- 
panion— listening ‘ with profound emotion 


* I cannot remember the original source of this story, so have to give it as told me. My 


informant added to this parrot story another as_ strange. 
to which he was extremely attached, and the more so when it 


returned the fondness. 


hopelessly as it proved; but before removal to an asylum he returned home. 


One whom we both knew had a parrot 
became clear that the bird 


During an absence from home our friend unfortunately lost his reason, and 


At the moment he 


entered his sitting-room the parrot screamed with delight ; then abruptly it fell silent, sprang from 
his shoulder (on which it had alighted), and flew out of the window, never to be seen again. 














William Wordsworth. 
After a painting by H. W. Pickersgill, R.A., in the National Portrait Gallery. Photo by Walker & Cockerell, 
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and ‘awe, {as to] the sound of pealing 
anthems, «as if streaming from the open 
portals of sonie illimitable cathedral ; for 
such a sound does actually arise, in many 
ttates-of the 
weather, from the 
peculiar action of 
the river Brathay 
upon its rocky 
bed, and many 
times I have 
heard it, of a 
quiet night, when 
no stranger could 
have been __per- 
suaded to believe 
it other than the 
sound of choral 
chanting—distant, 
solemn, saintly.” * 

Or who would 
not offer sacrifice 
to the good genius 
whocould recreate 
for one that scene 
when De Quincey 
and Coleridge, at 
a friend’s house, 
met Lady Hamil- 


ton— ‘‘ Lord 
Nelson’s Lady 
Hamilton — the 


beautiful, the ac- 
complished, the 
enchantress’’; 
when Coleridge 
(‘who admired her prodigiously. — and 
she, in her turn, was fascinated with 
Coleridge ”) was, as De Quincey chronicles 
so tantalisingly and so sparely, “‘ unusually 
effective in his display” ; and then “ she, 
by way of expressing her acknowledg- 
ments appropriately, performed a scene 
as Lady Macbeth—how splendidly I 
cannot better express than by saying that 
all of us who then witnessed her perform- 








Old Mill, Ambleside. 


One of the few spots unchanged since the days of the Lake Poets. 


ance were familiar with Mrs. Siddons’s 
matchless execution of that scene, and 
yet, with such a model filling our imagi- 
nations, we could not but acknowledge 
the possibility of 
another and a 
different — perfec- 
tion, without a 
trace of imitation, 
equally original 
and equally 
astonishing. She 
had . Medea’s 
beauty and 
Medea’s power of 
enchantment.” 

What an even- 
ing indeed! ... 
with Lady Hamil- 
ton, in her be- 
witching beauty 
and her ‘‘ Medea’s 
power of enchant- 
ment,” _rivalling 
Mrs. Siddons, 
‘that transcen- 
dent creature ” ; 
with Coleridge 
“unusually effec- 
tive in his dis- 
play”! 

Or, once more 
—for the retro- 
spect might be 
indefinitely —_ pro- 
longed — one of 
those poignant if perplexing and even per- 
turbing episodes, the outcome (as depicted 
by De Quincey himself) of his passionate 
and ideal love for little three-year-old 
Kate Wordsworth, the fourth child of the 
poet ; of ‘‘a passion so profound, a grief 
so frantic” that, on the sudden news of 
her death, he fled from London to Gras- 
mere, in a paroxysm of woe that was 
strange and terrifying to himself, and must 


* The whole of the closing part of the Charles Lloyd chapter in De Quincey’s Autobiography 
should be read in connection with the Brathay, at this lovely ‘‘ sanctified” spot between the now 
far from ‘‘ secluded” towns of Windermere and Ambleside: for the music of this mountain stream 


gave birth to some of the noblest notes of the great writer’s own anthem-music. 


** But some- 


times, very early on a summer morning, when the dawn was hardly beginning to break, I have 
heard in that same chanting of the little mountain-river a more solemn, if a less agitated, admonition 
—a requiem over departed happiness, and a protestation against the thought that so many. . . 
can have appeared for no higher purpose or prospect than simply to paint a moral, to cause 
a little joy and many tears, a few perishing moons of happiness and years of vain regret! No! 
[I believe] that the destiny of man is more in correspondence with the grandeur of his endow- 
ments, and that our own mysterious tendencies are written hieroglyphically in the vicissitudes of 
day and night, of winter and summer, and throughout the great alphabet of Nature. But 
on that theme—beware, reader! Listen to no ¢wéed/ectual argument. One argument there is, 


one only there is, of philosophic value... 
The rest are dust and ashes.” 


. an argument drawn from the mora/ nature of man. 
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have bewildered if not appalled those who 
witnessed it. 

I know no literary episode so seldom 
alluded to, none I am sure more tragically 
passionate and more tragically futile, and 
none perhaps of so strange psychological 
interest and import. But let the master 
of words tell his own story. 


“Over and above my excess of love for 
her, I had always viewed her as an im- 
personation of the dawn and the spirit of 
infancy ; and this abstraction seated in her 
person, together with the visionary sort of 
connection which, even in her parting 
hours, she assumed with the summer sun, 
by timing her immersion into the cloud 
of death with the rising and the setting 
of that fountain of life: these combined 
impressions recoiled so violently into a con- 
trast or polar antithesis to the image of 
death that each exalted and _ brightened 
the other. I returned hastily to Grasmere ; 
stretched myself every night, for more than 
two months running, upon her grave; in 
fact, often passed the night upon her grave, 
not (as may readily be supposed) in. any 
parade of grief; on the contrary, in that 
quiet valley of simple shepherds I was 
secure enough from observation until morning 
light began to return ; but in mere intensity 
of sick, frantic yearning after neighbourhood 
to the darling of 
my heart. ... In 
many solitary 
fields, at a con- 
siderable elevation 
above the level of 
the valleys—fields 
which in the local 
dialect are called 
‘intacks’—my eye 
was haunted, at 
times in broad 
noonday (oftener, 
however, in the 
afternoon), with 
a facility, but at 
times also with a 
necessity, for weav- 
ing, out of a few 
simple elements, a 
perfect picture of 
little Kate in the 
attitudeand onward 
motion of walking ; 

. usually I saw 
her at the opposite 
side of the field, 
which might some- 
times be at a distance of a quarter of 
a mile, generally not so much. Almost 
always she carried a basket on her head ; 
and usually the first hint upon which the 
figure arose commenced in wild plants, such 
as tall ferns, or the purple flowers of the 








foxglove ; but, whatever might be the 
colours or the forms, uniformly the same 
little full-formed figure arose, uniformly 
dressed in the little blue bedgown and 
black skirt of Westmoreland, and uniformly 
with the air of advancing motion. Through 
part of June, July, and part of August, this 
frenzy of grief continued. it was reason- 
ably to be expected that nature would 
avenge such senseless self-surrender to 
passion, Py 


De Quincey then narrates what hap- 
pened, including his serious illness, 
although the malady was obviously of 
shaken nerves, till his physical recovery 
and even more absolute mental reaction 
in November, at Ilfracombe, whither, in 
weary quest of health, he had drifted 
from Bath and elsewhere. 

se But the remarkable fact in this 
catastrophe of my illness is that all grief 
for little Kate Wordsworth, nay, all remem- 
brance of her, had, with my malady, vanished 
from my mind. The traces of her innocent 
features were utterly washed away from my 
heart; she might have been dead for a 
thousand years, so entirely abolished was 
the last lingering image of her face o1 
figure... . Even her little grassy grave, 
white with snow when I returned to Grasmere 
in January, was 
looked at almost 
with indifference ; 
except, indeed, as 
now become a 
memorial to me of 
that dire internal 
physical convulsion 
thence arising by 
which I had been 
shaken and 
wrenched ; and, in 
short, a case more 
entirely realising 
the old Pagan 
superstition of a 
nympholepsy in the 
first place, and, 
secondly, of a 
Lethe or river of 
oblivion, and the 
possibility, by one 
draught from this 
potent stream, of 
applying an ever- 
lasting ablution to 


Charles Lamb. all the soils and 


stains of human 

anguish, I do not suppose the psychological 
history of man affords.” 

So wrote De Quincey in 1840, more 

than a quarter of a century after his 

passionate love for little three-year-old 
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Kate Wordsworth had so strangely lapsed 
to an almost callous indifference ; but 
we recall with a fresh emotion how in 
advanced years he surrendered once 
more with longing affection to his 
memories of his child-love, devoting to 
her many pages in his autobiography. 
Surely none can forget how, in his mature 
manhood, the solitary student at Gras- 
mere—* insulated in reverie,” as he wrote 
of his friend Coleridge at Greta Hall, in 
the days before Southey began his long 
residence at that famous abode—loved 
this winsome little girl as “‘ the impersona- 
tion of the dawn,” and yet humanly and 


and loved the child in his unemotional 
way (though, as De Quincey says, she 
was noways a favourite with her father), it 
was of “‘ this radiant spirit of joyousness,” 
as her ‘‘lover” called her, that the 
poet-father wrote in the beautiful lines 
beginning — 
Loving she is and tractable, though wild. 


Even so this happy creature of herself 
Was all sufficient: solitude to her 
Was blithe society, who filled the air 
With gladness and involuntary songs. 


Possibly, however, Wordsworth loved 
with a restrained or veiled emotion 





Wastdale Head and Sty Head Pass. 
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sweetly, who in turn gave to the wifeless 
and childless man her whole-hearted 
love, ‘“‘so that in a manner she lived with 
me at my solitary cottage; as often as I 
could entice her from home, walked with 
me, slept with me, and was my sole com- 
panion”; and, above all, we remember 
that almost inexplicable extremity of grief 
when little Kate died, and those “ visita- 
tions,” compelled by longing and the 
imagination working together, wherein the 
dreamer saw his lost love re-arising from 
amidst the green foam of the fern or from 
out the purple mist of the foxglove. 
Although Wordsworth looked at once 
pityingly and unsympathetically on his 
friend’s devotion to his baby-daughter, 


wilfully unrevealed to De Quincey. The 
great poet, it must be admitted, was ever 
more admirable than lovable ; sometimes 
one believes that no one save his silent 
wife (whose sole divergence from domestic 
speech is said to have found unvarying 
and simple expression in ‘God _ bless 
you”), and that remarkable woman of 
voiceless genius, his beloved and loving 
sister Dorothy, ever knew tenderness 
towards the somewhat harsh, uncouth, 
and prematurely aged “great chieftain 
of the Lakeland clan.” Certainly De 
Quincey, and all who knew him intimately, 
admired the poet much more than they 
loved the man, for all the pleasant and 
enduring friendship about the engrossing 
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details of which it is so pleasant to read. 
Wordsworth’s mind may have shone 


More bright than madnessand thedreams of wine, 


but the record of a humble contemporary 
is probably more faithful to the outward 
aspect, “‘It was a feadce wi’out a bit o’ 
plesser in it.” Nor was the difference 
between De Quincey and Wordsworth 
more marked than that between Southey 
and his successor in the Laureateship, 
and certainly not more than that between 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. In this con- 
nection one may recall a characteristic 
episode narrated in Dorothy Wordsworth’s 
Journal of a Tour in Scotland. A turn- 
pike-keeper in Nithsdale had offered his 
poor fare of oatbread and cheese and sour 
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sheer contrariety of spirit !) to recall how, 
on the day of Wordsworth’s marriage, 
Coleridge published in the A/orning Post 
his now familiar lines entitled ‘‘ Dejection: 
An Ode”! 

A systematic peregrination of the 
Lakes! No, I am afraid this article is 
far from systematic. Rather it calls, 
in truth, for the commentary of the un- 
wittingly humorous Parsee candidate for 
professorial honours, who, on the subject of 
Emerson, wrote: ‘One must not be shy, 
but declare with obviousness, that his 
writings are often infinitely void of the 
subject such as we might expect, and 
otherwise are acceptable.as fallaciously 
idle and even hopeless.” Well, an they 
be but ‘‘acceptable,” the rest may be 
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milk ; but ‘* William lay under the wind 
in a cornfield below the house, being not 
well enough to partake of the milk and 
bread. . . . Coleridge gave our host a 
pamphlet, Zhe Crisis of the Sugar 
Colonies!” * In most affairs, “ William ” 
was apt to “lie under the wind” and 
be quite indifferent in consideration for 
others, and in most affairs Coleridge was 
apt to confer “ Sugar Crisis pamphlets ” 
on grateful but embarrassed recipients who 
had perhaps looked for other reward. As 
for that “fraternal intimacy where one 
had no joy in which the other did not 
rejoice,” of which an enthusiastic bio- 
grapher speaks, one is apt (perhaps in 


admitted—even condoned. One need not 
boggle at being called fallaciously idle. 
Truth is stranger than fiction. 

Does any one now ever read Dr. 
Syntax’s Tour? With the author of that 
once famous book I must remember— 

With curious eye, and active scent, 

I on the Picturesque am bent: 

This is my game: I must pursue it ; 

And make it when I cannot view it. 
Of the sad state of literary ethics 
revealed in the last line I have nothing to 
say, save to repudiate with indignation 
the idea that any one except Dr. Syntax 
could ‘‘ make it when he cannot view it.” 
True, one has heard that ‘Théophile 


By far the most vivid personal account of Wordsworth is that in De Quincey’s Auodiography, 


vol. ii. (Masson Edition), pp. 242-50; as again, of his early years, at p. 262 e/ seg. 


The account 


begins with his complexion, and the famous remark, ‘*‘ His legs were pointedly condemned 


by all female connoisseurs in legs” : 


and at pp. 248-50 are the passages about the premature 


ageing in expression of the Wordsworths, and notably the poet, and the narrative of how the 
latter, on the Keswick coach, was, when thirty-nine, taken to be between sixty and seventy. 
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Gautier’s excellent book on Russia was 
written in the more convenient environ- 
ment of Paris, with a map of the Czar’s 
dominions and the Guide-Joanne as basis 
for his travels. Even thus was history 
written by the great De Rougemont ; and 
some years ago a book appeared, 4 
Woman's Ramble through Mongolia— 
or it might be On a Motor through 
Thibet—or Up and Down the Caucasus 
on a Bicycle—written by a Young Lady 
of Brixton (not Edward Lear’s friend), 
whose sole qualification lay in being 
the industrious and ingenious possessor 
of a British Museum reader’s-ticket. 
But these be daring freaks of literary 
conscience. ‘There is, however, some- 
thing in the idea, as in that of the 
sweep who told Dickens there’s only 
one way of seeing London. If one 
knows the whole Lakeland region, its 
roads and by-roads, its hotels and inns, 
its becks and ghylls, its passes and 
forces, its meres and tarns, its seats 
and pikes and screes—in a word, all 
overlooked from the windy brows of 
Skiddaw or Helvellyn to where Black 
Coomb frowns on the sea or Ennerdale 
fills with the light of the west—and if 
in addition one is fairly familiar with 
the host of literary associations, the 
task of adequate chronicle is not for 
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the magazine-writer restricted to a few 
pages, but may be attempted (as it 
has been) by Mrs. Lynn Linton in 
three hundred eloquent and learned 
pages, or by James Payn in two large 
quarto volumes as “replete” with 
humour and first-hand information as 
nowadays every hotel or boarding- 
house is with “comfort,” or by the 
indefatigable Canon Rawnsley, whose 
voluminous intimacy with everything 
and everybody and every place in 
Lakeland must be a great wear-and- 
tear on a brain already Atlas-laden 
with the vastest brood of sonnets ever 
fathered on one parent—rumour, in- 
deed, has it that they already number 
“over ten thousand, and are but the 
playful vanguard of a great army in 
reserve! Canon Rawnsley (whose 
Lakeland books are really delightful 
of their kind) lives at Crosthwaite, 
near Keswick ; and it is said that when 
visitors to that town or pilgrims to 
Greta Hall inquire as to what the local 
industries may be, the answer is, “The 
famous lead-pencil manufacture, and 
Canon Rawnsley’s sonnets.” It may not 
be true—I am _ perhaps prejudiced in 
credence —for the Westmorelander or 
Cumberlander is not of a literary turn, 
and is, I believe, commonly ranked with 
the Sussex native in the matter of poetic 
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tastes. Still, as the Daily Mills that 
grind our stale and hallowed chestnuts 
with relentless industry remind us so fre- 
quently, the continual dropping cf water 
will wear away a stone: and who knows 
what effect the ceaseless dropping of son- 
nets may have on...? Well, enough: we 
can but envy others their opportunities, 
and go our way in peace. 

How best to see Lakeland and all its 
sights—including the Crier of Claife and 
the Bottom-wind of Derwentwater? Both 
the individual and the phenomenon are 
of familiar repute to those who pass by 
Bowness and by the Ferry and Claife 
Woods of Windermere, or adventure to 
Friar’s Crag, or along Borrowdale road 
by the Derwent Water; but not even 
among the most primitive inhabitants of 
Bowness (autochthones they must be by 
their names, Rain, Mudd and Snow being 
characteristic) is the audacious person to 
be found to assert that he has himself 
heard the “ Claife-Cry,” nor is it easy to 
encounter the Keswickian who has him- 
self observed the bottom-wind on calm 
Derwentwater throwing foaming waves 
towards the placid shallows, or “had it 
nearer” than from “‘ my brother’s uncle’s 
cousin’s aunt.” How best to view, how 
best to enter? Well, that, and what one 
should see or would like to see, and what 
the literary pilgrim should take with him, 
and what he should admire at given 
places and reflect upon at other places, 








and remember or quote or read or hunt 
up at still other places,—are these not 
all written in the books to which allusion 





In Memoriam. 


has been made, and in scores of good, in- 
different, and bad guide-books purchasable 
(with major part consisting of interesting 
local advertisement) from the sum 
of one penny upward? With these, 
with their amplitude of detail, and 
their ex cathedra method of imparting 
wisdom illustrated by “the gems of 
modern literature,” one cannot 
adventure upon rivalry. But in the 
ensuing number some supplementary 
matter to the common stock of the 
Literary Geography of Lakeland may 
redeem the character of the present 
writeras a too discursive topographer. 

Meanwhile a piece of good advice 
from that ardent and loving Lake- 
lander, Mrs. Lynn Linton: “ Eat 
then the lotus at (Grasmere or else- 
where), but lay aside your life’s 
armour while there, and think of no 
battles to be fought and no victories 
to be won.” ‘To which may be 
added, “‘ Hie jacet the only true way 
to a proper holiday,” as the Eton 
boy rendered a certain classic epitaph 
at Windsor. 
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FRENCH AND ENGLISH CHILDREN. 


A COMPARISON OF CLOTHES. 


BY MARY 


HE French mother and the English 
A mother may not regard the toilettes 
of their children from different 
points of view, but they certainly arrive 
at very diverse conclusions, as results 
prove. Both, one is cettainly right in 
surmising, desire their little ones to be 
hygienically dressed, and both want them 
to look pretty and picturesque. 

The English mother diverges here from 
the French one. Her main object, when 
the element picturesque is in her mind, 
is to produce as a dominant feature the 
childish simplicity associated with baby- 
hood in this country. But the French 
mother, 
the excellent effect of smartness, 
permeated so completely 
herself with that indescrib- 
able characteristic, leans 
towards the duplication in 
her children’s attire of 
what she and other grown- 
up women display— 
namely, a remarkable chic. 
Her little girl’s skirt is cut 
with precisely the clever 
line that is given to her 
own—a line that suggests 
the grace of the lovely 
baby limbs beneath. — It 
is even bunched up at 
the back, so that the ful- 
ness of the short widths 
fall in coquettish imitation 
of a train; moreover, 
materials are specially 
chosen that aid this strife after mature 
effect upon a juvenile form. Such an 


comprehending so thoroughly 
and 


appearance is produced by these aids that 








A check frock, a tan coat, and a 
fly-away hat, is a typical little 
Parisienne’s outdoor attire. 
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all the effect of an elaborately cut and 
boned corset is secured ; indeed, it is hard 
to believe that some of the children are 
not bound round by whalebone. The 
length of the frock is a matter of great 
importance. It is very short—much 
shorter than that of the English child; 
and below its edge the frills of snowy 
pantalons are visible, looking very smart 
and pretty. 

Tartans and checks are supposed to be 
the heritage of the Scot, and are worn in 
England only by quite grown-up women 
in the autumn, when they invariably 
enjoy a season of patronage. Each 
September witnesses the resuscitation of 
the tartan in some form or another, as 
the entire fabric of a gown, 
as the pipings of a self- 
coloured cloth frock, or 
the cincture and_ stock 
of another. But in Paris 
plaids are always present 
in the juvenile world, 
and are cut with such 
elegance and success that 
the children who wear 
them seem miniature little 
women turned out by 
their tailors with the com- 
pletest skill. Small girls 
of six, who in our country 
would still be garbed in 
smocks of soft silk, cotton 
or wool, with a loose sash 
round the waist or no 
girdle at all, in France 
are given elaborate tartan toilettes. 

Taken at random from a note-book is 
one the description of which reads like a 
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“ creation” made for a great society lady. 
It comprises a knee-length jupe forming 
a tablier in front, with the remainder cut 
to produce the fulness before described, 
as if a long train were coming, which of 
course does not arrive, completed by two 
broad pleats down the back, stitched for 
a little way, then left to flute out loosely. 
The corsage repeats down the front the 
plastron that adorned the skirt, and at the 
back has pleats to coincide with those on 
the jupe. ‘The sleeves are stitched to 
the elbows in pleats, and then permitted 
to puff, before being brought into tight 
wristlets, and the shoulders are graced 
by a deep lace collar, while the throat 
is draped with a_ soft lawn chemisette. 
Imagine the field for skill in building so 
tiny a toilette as this for a bairn of six, in 
plaid cloth ! 

One of the pictures shown here depicts 
another plaid dress, made with a double 
jupe and a pouched bodice. The indica- 
tion of a waist is distinctly visible, and is 
produced by the clever device of pulling 
the blouse out above the waistbelt and 
bunching the skirt at the back. Another 
wee Parisienne rides her hobby-horse in 
a less arrestive check frock, with which 
she wears another very favourite French 











A typical group in the Bois de Boulogne. 


juvenile garment, namely a double-breasted 
fawn coat with huge buttons, jauntily cut 
up at the sides to give “spring” to the back. 
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Apropos of this allegiance to tartan in 
Paris, it is curious and interesting to note 
that so far north as Sweden plaid sashes 
are in great de- 
mand for babies 
and young chil- 
dren. In many 
ways one notices 
a relationship of 
characteristics 
between the 
French and the 
Swedes. Do 
tartans and gay 
hearts _ naturally 
go together? Is 
it in plaid that 
one can feel most 
childlike and joy- 
ous? Or must 
one merely argue 
that the Swedish 
mother is follow- 
ing a long way 
behind the 
British matron in 
her allegiance to 
the long-lived Parisian vogue? In the 
‘eighties most little English children wore 
tartan ribbons to tie up their sleeves and 
tartan sashes round their waists, whereas 
now a protracted hunt is necessary before 
such a thing can be run to earth in a 
London shop. 

Many English eyes open wide when 
they see for the first time the little 
bare-legged children, and particularly 
the boys, who walk and play in the 
Bois de Boulogne and the other public 
grounds in Paris. Our children are given 
stockings directly they are past their most 
childish days, but in France lads of 
twelve and even upwards still wear socks, 
and uncommonly odd they look in them, 
too. Until they go to school and are 
entitled to don uniforms they have baggy 
knickerbockers made of striped cotton, 
serge or corduroy, a white shirt held in at 
the waist with an extraordinarily wide belt 
and big buckle, a huge bow beneath the 
chin, socks and boots. This year in 
Paris boys and girls alike have been 
wearing shining black sailor hats with 
broad brims, very much in material like 
the tarpaulins seamen affect ; but during 
the summer the modish chapeau for girls 
was a big straw granny-bonnet, of what 
we should call the early Victorian shape, 
laden with flowers or fruit, which produced 














A very big belt on a very 
small person, 
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a top-heavy effect on some of the small 
beings, but looked very winsome in many 
instances. ‘The finest muslin was used to 
materialise big sun-bonnets for the sea- 
side, picturesquely constructed on the 
principle of a shower of petals, each petal 
embroidered with buttonhole stitchesat the 
edge and drilled with punched-out holes, 
also embroidered to match. A blonde 
baby in a pale pink head-dress of this 
kind looked as if she were peering out 
from a huge rose, and a brunette beneath 
a white one formed a most charming 
contrast. Man-o’-war cloth caps are shared 
by both boys and girls in the winter. 
They are among the survivals of fashions 





The little French girl has a peculiar penchant for 
whipping tops. 


borrowed from England during an 
epidemic of Anglo-mania, which _ has, 
however, considerably lessened in 
vehemence of late. We might borrow 
from across the Channel, still more 
generally and actually than we already 
do, one of the most practical of seaside 
juvenile fashions, namely the garbing of 
both the sexes in water raiment com- 
prising a big sun-hat, a jersey and short 
knickerbockers, greatly to the comfort 
and convenience of the children who live 
on the fringe of the waves all day long. 
Living in afpartements as so many 
Parisian children do, the Bois’ de 
Boulogne and the public grounds become 
their play-places, far more than Kensing- 
ton Gardens and the Parks are the 
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London child’s. The French nurse _ is 
less strict than the English one about the 
number and kind of toys her charges are 
permitted to take out for a walk. All the 
babies have tied to their bassinettes gaily 
coloured air-balls ; the boys are fond of 
hoops, the little girls possess a curious 
penchant for whipping tops. In the 
winter, quite the smallest chicks are 
allowed to preserve their legs from cold 
by smart and cosy cloth gaiters buttoned 
up the sides ; but the more hardened older 
lad, though he pulls the hood of his cloak 
right over his head to protect his ears, 
prances gaily along with his calves 
exposed to all the bitterest gales and the 
icy fingers of the severest frost. He is 
apparently like a Highlander, with legs 
proof against cold; though doubtless he 
rejoices when his knickerbockers descend 
far enough to leave a hiatus of only about 
three or four inches for the inclemency 
of the weather to affect. This they 
frequently do: there seems to be no 
regulation stopping-place for the French 
lad’s trousers, which often come to an 
abrupt termination so far down the leg 
that they look to us as if they had been 
grown out of, and were ready to be passed 
on to a younger successor in the nursery. 

The French lad abandons his babyish 
socks when he goes to school ; the French 
girl often keeps hers after her hair is 
dressed in a pigtail. She must wait too 
until she has overstepped the brook that 
divides the nursery child from the 
“young lady” or demoiselle before she 
is permitted to enjoy what her English 
friends of the same age have for years 
been permitted to sport—namely, a pair of 
heels to her boots. When once she has 
planted her little feet firmly in the delect- 
able dottine, she speedily raises her height 
by as many inches as she can manage to 
obtain from heels that are very elevated, 
and never loses her liking for loftiness thus 
produced. 

That broad belt already mentioned, 
severe though it is, and not at all infantile 
in appearance, is the constant accompan! 
ment of a tiny French girl or boy’s 
costume. Upon the exquisitely cut cloth 
paletot for park wear it appears, defining 
the elegance of the waist ; it spans the 
rotund babyish form, bridging the hiatus 
between knickerbockers and shirt; in 
point of fact, it is large out of all propor- 
tion compared with the size of the small 
person it adorns. But it is matched by 
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the tie—the limp, broad, carelessly 
arranged tie, which falls into the artistic 
lines only a Frenchwoman’s fingers can 
induce it to assume, in front of a big 
collar that is an exaggerated edition of 
our English Eton shape. 

A child’s bare legs are sometimes 
matched by her bare arms, even in the 
open air, just as are those of the little 
Dutch girls on the beach at Scheveningen, 
who look callow and unfinished so far as 
their muslin short-sleeved dresses go, but 
overdressed with regard to their coral 
earrings and neck-chains. 

inglish mothers do not believe in 
bare arms; the majority of them cover 
those of their infants even, and never 





Short sleeves, such as an English mother dislikes, often 
form a finish to a small French child's frock. 


permit their daughters to display theirs 
until they come out at Court or at 
their first ball. This usually hard-and- 
fast rule lately led to a misunderstanding 
between two young Englishwomen of 
three and five who were holding high 
revelry together at the hospitable board 
of the nursery of the younger child. 
Miss Three was vexed to perceive that 
Miss Five’s sleeves did not reach her 
wrists, after the manner of her own. She 
bore the outrageous sight as long as she 
could, then, quickly running round the 
table when the nurse’s back was turned, 
twitched one of the offending sleeves 
down in an effort to make matters right 
and proper. Miss Five looked vexed, 
and poor little Miss Three felt she had 





transgressed. So she 
urned to fly back 
to her place, as she 
did so casting so 
piteous an appeal with 
her little sweet eyes 
at stern Miss Five that 
that lady vouchsafed 
an explanation. 
“Three-quarters,” she 
said, and Miss ‘Three 
felt much relieved. 
But whether she 
understood the defi- 
nition, or merely 
battened on the fleet- 
ing smile of superiority 
with which the in- 
formation was 
given, nurse, who 
bier within sight There seems to be no regu- 
and hearing, never lation stopping-place for 
could determine. In a French taa’s trousers : 
Paris, three-quarters $%9™e hang down almost 
sleeves look very '‘%@ amsles. 
dainty on childish arms. They might be 
worn oftener than they are in this country. 
English children have beautiful hair, 
and it always looks lovely, dressed though 
it is in rather a stereotyped form. ‘The 
boys are encouraged to look manly from 
a very early age, with their side partings 
and close crops; the girls are permitted 
to grow theirs long and have it cut across 
the forehead in a fringe or draped in the 
Velasquez manner across the brow with 
ribbon to tie it up. A Parisian child’s 
coiffure is often most characteristic. ‘Two 
boys are shown in the 
set of illustrations that 
accompany this discourse 
—one with thick, long, 
lanky matted locks hang- 
ing heavily about his 
brow, another with the 
funniest little love-lock 
curled upon his fore- 
head. The girls at 
present wear the 
Velasquez bow allied 
to the Regency drapery, 
familiar to us in England 
as the average grown-up 
young woman’s favourite Li 
coiffure. Asa result of KG 
this arrangement and of 
the big hats small girls her Anickerbockers 
: ls Se en are bunched up in 
in Paris often wear, the 


multitudes of folds 
face below looks older above the knees. 
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than that of the British babe of the 
same age. 

The grand effect of the clothes of little 
French men and women is certainly not 
that of our children, nor would any one 
wish that we as a nation should copy 
them, or desire that they should pay us 
the compliment of copying us. As types 
the youngsters are so different—both full 
of charms all their own, both requiring 
diverse modes of dress treatment to 
emphasise those charms. Even in the toys 
they choose their opposite temperaments 
are displayed. The French child abso- 
lutely gloats over mechanical playthings : 
telephones, airships, the latest contrivance 
in automobiles, are his delight. But the 
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English one, though he marvels at the 
engine that runs by steam and the boat 
that speeds along his bath by the agency 
of unseen mechanism, prefers toys he 
understands, or toys round which he 
can weave the romance of an active and 
delightful imagination. 

Children the wide world over are 
the dearest source of delight to their 
lovers of riper years—in essentials so 
alike, in details so enchantingly con- 
trasting. To wish to change their 
appearance and their tastes, would be to 
deprive their admirers of many a source 
of pleasure—among them the amusing 
one of noting the chief differences 
between them. 





PATIENCE WITH PEPITA. 


BY E. 


possibilities: I have seen tragedy 

tread closely upon the heels of 
comedy within its circle; and in Pepita 
there was always a smouldering predi- 
lection for both tragedy and comedy. She 
was a born actress, and her repertoire was 
extensive. I therefore eyed her with 
some suspicion when she approached me 
from behind—took me in the rear, as 
one might say—removed my pipe and 
tobacco, closed the book which I had 
but lately opened, and thoroughly routed 
me out of my ambuscade. 

“Come and play patience with me,” 
said she. 

Now I have played a game of patience 
with Pepita for longer than I choose to 
remember, but it was never any use to 
argue a point with her, so all I said was, 
** Very well.” 

Seated opposite her at the card-table, 
with a lamp above us, and two packs of 
patience cards, I examined her ever de- 
lightful, piquant face, and thought for the 
hundred-and-first time how altogether 
adorable it would be to play eternal 
patience with Pepita. 

She looked at me sharply. 
be silly, Dick. Shall we do 
Milligan’ ?” 

“ By all means. 
to-day is, Pepita ?” 

She was busily engaged in turning up 


\ COUNTRY house-party holds many 


“ Don’t 
‘ Miss 


Do you know what 


BURROWES. 


cards; they twinkled through her pretty 
fingers, and a wrinkle like a crumple in 
a rose-leaf appeared for a moment over 
her eyes. 

“Wednesday,” said she. 
me see . . . red queen. . 


“ Now let 
. black knave 


. that’s it. Well?” 

“Well? You haven’t answered my 
question. It is something more than 
Wednesday.” 

“Ts it? Oh, of course: how stupid 
of me! It’s the roth of October. Now, 


can I do it? Yes! 
out beautifully, I believe. 
do that—and ¢hat—and ¢hat! 
will be all right.” 

“T hope so. Well, Pepita, you don’t 
remember, then ?” 

“Remember what ?” 

Pepita took up a card pensively, and 
laid it down again ; she rested her pretty 
chin on her pink palm, and fixed her eyes 
perversely on the cards. I was indeed 
playing patience with Pepita ! 

“Remember the 10th of October. 


Dick, it’s coming 
Look : I can 
Now it 


‘Remember, remember, the fifth of November, 
Gunpowder treason and plot!. . sig 


How doés it go on, Dick? I can’t re- 
member the rest.” 

“T don’t know or care!” I said sharply. 
“You're incorrigible, Pepita.” 

“I’m worried,” she said simply, and 
moved a queen with caution. 
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“Worried?” I was for once thrown 
off my guard. She looked so grave, and 
gravity was unusual with Pepita. 

“Ves. Do you see I shall be stuck 
soon? Unless—— No; I believe I 
cin get out of it! Yes; there! Now 
I can go on again. You were saying 
something, Dick ?” 

“No; it doesn’t matter,” I said huffily: 
“it’s of no consequence.” 

“Oh! but it must have been,” said 
she sweetly, and sent a dazzling smile 
across the little table at me. I bent 
over the cards, and moved one for her, 
and our heads were very close together. 

“Well, shall I tell you, Pepita? I 
was thinking of the roth of October two 
years ago.” 

“Two years ago! It reminds me of 
dear Charles Kingsley. Didn’t we read 
it together, you and I, Dick? No; don't 
move that card—that’s it! Was it really 
two years ago that we—we es 

“Met and quarrelled? Yes. It was 
on the moor, and you were wet through. 
There was the bog, you remember? And 
I was coming home drenched to the 
skin, and very tired, and——” 

“Abominably cross! Oh, I remember 
it all quite well. What fun we had 
then, Dick! and what pranks the boys 
played! We were there quite a long 
time. I always loved the old castle, 
with its battlemented walls and its ghostly 
legends.” 

“T too,” said I softly; “and I shall 
always remember one night—All Hallows 
Fen.” 

Pepita’s hand suddenly paused over 
a red queen. She looked up at me, 
and I caught a peculiar expression in 
her blue eyes, which shone lke stars. 

“Why?” she asked idly, shifting the 
shade of the lamp so that her face was 
plunged into shadow. 

“ Because . . you can’t move that 
card, Pepita ; that’s quite wrong. It should 
be so—and so. That's it.” 

“Yes; well, because....” she prompted. 

“Because I looked into the magic 
mirror. Such nonsense, wasn’t it? But 
the spirit of the place compelled me to 
it. You remember you said you were 
afraid, and wouldn’t do it.” 

“Yes: well, did you see anything ?” 

“I saw something. I was probably 
dreaming, but I thought I saw a face 
looking at me out of its silver face. 
There was a bright moon.” 











Pepita nodded, and moved a card with 
care. “‘Then you saw your fate, Dick. 
Was it—any one you knew?” 

‘‘Some one I knew, and yet the face 
was strange to me ; it held an expression 
I had never seen before. You can move 
that ten of spades, Pepita.” 

She moved it, and for a space silence 
fell between us. Then: 

“If you hadn’t been so silly,” I said, 
“you too might have seen something in 
the Corballis mirror, Pepita. Alone at 
midnight, with the moon shining in through 
the stained-glass windows, the boards 
creaking as if ghostly footsteps were 
moving them, and 5 

‘* A shiver in the air,” she said ; “ yes, I 
know.” 

“You know? Then you did go?” 

“Yes. After all, I conquered my fears,” 
she said lightly, and moved a couple of 
cards. 

“You never told me.” 

“T can keep a secret, you sce, Dick, if 
I like. But——” 

“What did you see ?” 

“A face. Of course it was only 
imagination.” 

I nodded, and again there was silence. 

“Was she pretty, Dick ?” asked Pepita 
presently. 

The game was fast nearing its end. 

Oh! very.” 

Pepita hummed a little tune to her- 





self. “You were lucky, then,” she 
said, “for the face I saw was distinctly 
ugly.” 


‘* Probably all the nicer for that,” I said 
promptly. “ After all, it’s a law of com- 
pensation, Pepita. Beauty is only skin 
deep, and so is ugliness too.” 

“H’m! Perhaps. Have you found— 
her yet, Dick? Your fate, you know !” 

“I’ve found her. And you, Pepita?” 

“Oh! he’s too dense to recognise his 
affinity,” she said with asperity. 

‘ But—you like him ?” 

* 'Y-e-s.” 

* You—you Jove him ?” 

Silence. 

“Tsn’t there a saying about silence and 
consent?” I asked. ‘Oh, lucky Pepita, 
and luckier fate! You'll marry and live 
happy ever after.” 

** And you too—Dick ?” 

There was a new note of appeal in her 
voice : a strange wistfulness of tone, which 
I was sure must have reflected some 
similar expression in her eyes. 
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“Quien sabe?” I said lightly, and 
Pepita pushed the last card into its 
appointed place. ‘The game was over. 

She rose without a word. From the 
billiard-room came the click of balls, and 
she turned in the direction of the sound. 
In the mirror behind her I caught a 
glimpse of her face, reflected vividly in 
the shining lamplight. ‘There was bare 
revelation in her eyes. I stepped behind 
her and looked over her shoulder, my 
hand on her arm. 

“Tell me, Pepita,” I whispered, “ zehom 
did you see in the magic mirror ? ” 

Our eyes met in the mirror. Hers 
lightened and flamed. With a sudden 
movement she swung round breathlessly, 
her arm still imprisoned. 

“T won't tell you!” she flashed, defiance 
and tragedy glimmering in her face. 

But I held her fast. 

“Then I shall tell you who it was I 
saw that night,” I said: ‘‘ look at yourself 
in that glass, Pepita, for it was vow I saw. 


My fate!” 


BY MARIE 


Listen . 


Listen . 


MALL 


3rown Brook’s a truant and 
It steals away, 
Running like a ribbon through the corn. 

Silver its ripples as it cleaves the land, 

Fresh as the breaking of the day. 
Brown Brook saw me, and Brown Brook heard 
Thoughts that I never knew were born ; 
. . it’s singing them word for word, 
Running like a ribbon through the corn, 


Copyright Marie van Vorst, 1903. 
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She looked, and did not heed the 
prisoning arm which slipped round her, 
“ Really 2?” she questioned of the mirror, 
with an adorable smile dawning on her 
perfect lips. 

“Really and truly you. 
Pepita, who was your fate ?” 

“Well, no one ever called you good- 
looking, did they, Dick ? Because I did 
see an ugly man—it was you. No one 
would call you good-looking ?” 

“No one.” 

“ But—you have been called nice.” 

She stole a hand through my arm, and 
looked at me with that altogether new 
look breaking like sunlight from her half- 
veiled eyes—that look which I had once 
seen in the magic mirror at Corballis 
Castle. 

* And J call you,” she said, “.. . 

But what she called me was not for 
publication, 


Tell 


me, 


? ” 


I am playing an eternal game of patience 
with Pepita. 


THE SECRET. 
VAN VORST. 


OVE’S Bird’s a gallant, and 

L He sings so gay! 
Swinging in the blossom of the thorn. 

Golden his little throat, sunny, bland, 

The ripple of his roundelay. 
Love’s Bird saw me—and Love’s Bird heard 
Thoughts that I never knew were born ; 
. . he’s singing them word for word, 
Swinging on the blossom of the thorn. 















THE MONTH IN CARICATURE. 
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THE ANXIOUS INQUIRER. 
J. C.: ‘* How are you getting on, Arthur? Here's a regular crusher !” 
A. B. (The Jnquirer): ‘‘ Oh, Joseph! I was getting on so nicely, but by mistake I read one of 
your earlier speeches, somewhere about 1885, and that has unsettled me again dreadfully.” 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BLIND. 


‘* Where are we going? I don't know, and certainly shan't inquire.” 
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Ghia 
EXAMPLE versus PRECEPT. 
Chorus of Tea, Sugar, and Cocoa; ‘‘ Free food indeed! What about us?” 
(‘‘ Unless my memory deceives me, it was Sir Michael Hicks-Beach who imposed the duty 
on corn, who increased the duty on tea, and who imposed the existing duty on sugar.""—Mr, 
CHAPLIN’S letter to the Unionist ree Food League.) 











ON THE FENCE. 


WILLING TO WOUND, YET STILL AFRAID TO STRIKF, 


C.-B. : ‘* With all this fog about, and that vicious bird so near, I have felt all along, Asquith, 


that this is the safest place, and I shail leave it with the greatest regret.” 
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